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$11 SLetter 

FROM THE AUTHOR TO THE TRANSLATOR. 



Dear Friend, — I regard it as my special good 

fortune that your pen enables nie once more to cuter 
into communication with your countrymen. It is as 
if I were an American speaking to Americans. Your 
translations are so spii'ited that I sometimes feel as 
if an author were at work in your Fatherland whose 
views are precisely the same as mine, and with whom 
I am strangely in unison. From my youth I liave 
felt an interest and sympathy in America, although 
I have never heen tlieie. I can recall from the days 
of my far-o£E boyhood, the undefined, romantic feel- 
ing with which men strained their gaze across the 
ocean's wide expanse from the fettered, pre-Bismarck 
Germany, to the opposite shores where Freedom 
dwelt." 

These sentiments, however, are by no means the 
ground of my present attachment to your country. 
It dates from the day when the writings of Emerson 
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ii A L£TT£B FROM THE AUXHOB. 

first fell into my hands. No one has been to me 
such a levelation. I repeat what I have put into 

words more than ouce elsewhere : there is no author 
to whom, as pupil, I am ao largely indebted — for pu- 
pils are we all, and we can only say again what others 
have said before us. On becoming acquainted with 
Emerson's writings the thought first dawned upon 
me of the grand pail \s liich young America, Land 
in hand with Germany, had to play in the Future* 
It was my presentiment at the moment of his death 
that the times were ripe for the career of his influ- 
ence upon the world to begin. This influence is 
not manifest in disciples and followers who would 
usurp liis name fur a new system of philosophy, to 
be educed from the letter of his works, but by uni* 
versal recognition of his unswerving love of truth, 
as the supreme element, not only in literature but 
in life. 

I sec Carlyle in his clouded life "fighting the 
spectres of the mind " (^as he himself says), ever in 
conflict with those forces, which, meeting us in every 
direction still hinder the attainment of spiritual 
freedom. In Emerson, on the other hand, we see a 
man who from the beginning con(pu3red those forces 
and set them aside as if they did not exist. He 
proclaims to us his doctrine of the harmony among 
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all created tliiugs (whether of the world ur of the fan- 
tasy) with such serene naive assurance that we must 
all be inspired with iihe same happy confidence. 
Barely has any one ever encountered such harsh 
opposition. Emerson was branded as an enemy to 
Christianity, as a reckless charlatan seeking only 
to gratify personal vanity with his Hay^l^pg antith- 
eses. Yet never was he tempted to contend with 
his enemies, and their number gi-ew less and less^ 
until at present even those who are at variance with 
many of his views, acknowledge and appreciate the 
salutary influence of his life and works. 

When I try to imagine how Emerson would per- 
haps have regarded Raphael, with some of whose 
works he was indeed acquainted, but of whose life- 
work he knew little, I feel as if he would have 
arrived at results dillering not widely from my own. 
A striking analogy exists in the nature of these two 
men. My endeavor in writing the Life of Baphael 
has not been to supply with fancies and conjectui'es 
the lack of mf oimation concerning his actual career, 
nor merely to satisfy the curiosity of those who in 
the knowledge of these outwaixl experiences imagine 
they possess the life of a man. The signifusance of 
my task seemed to me rather to lie in finding 
answers to the following questions : In what relations 
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did this artist, inspired with his sunny views of life, 
stand to the common world around him ? How were 
tiie radiant pictures receiTed which he gave to ihe 
world? Was he assisted in his work or was he 
hindered ? How powerful was this help or this hin- 
drance, and by whom exercised ? These questions 
led me to consider the man as well as the ideas pub- 
licly agitated and discussed in Eaphael's day, to 
whose influence he must have been subjected. 
Above all, I have tried to fathom the conceptions 
Baphad wished to embody in his paintings, and to 
point out how far he succeeded ; or, if his success 
was doubtful, where the fault lay. The ample num- 
ber of drawings preserved, puts us in position to 
follow the process of development through which his 
principal works passed ; and it is indeed clear that 
in the final execution of them they did not always 
correspond to what he appears to have intended in 
his first designs. Following up these traces I have 
come to the conclusion that RaphaoFs genius, under 
circumstances still more favorable, would have had 
even a nobler development. I believe, too, that I 
am able with some degree of certainty to point out 
what position he took toward the church-reform 
movement then in progress, not only in Geimany 
but in all the nations of Europe. 
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As a result, in part growing ont of this idea, I 
have been led to give to lUphaeFs principal works, 
The Disputa and the School of Athens, an intep- 
pretation differing from the usual one. It is now 
nearly thirty years since I first devoted myself to 
Raphael, and these two frescoes in ihe papal apart- 
ment have, from the beginning, been the object of 
my study. I haye advanced to my present opinion 
slowly and step by step. In a separate work, with 
which I am now occupied, I propose to give a minute 
and detailed account of these studies. For the 
present translation I have re-written this chapter 
so that it does not correspond to that of the Camera 
della Segnatura in ihe Grerman edition, but gives 
the. contents in a more concise, definite, and vigorous 
form. 

In this final revision, now published for the first 
time in your translation, I have expressed my views 
quite positively, and hope that those interested in the 
study of Kaphael may find I have thereby rendered 
them a service. I refer all, who would make him an 
object of special study, to ihe German edition (also 
to be had in America), and to an essay of some 
length indttded in my Fifteen Essays (Dritte Folge, 
1882, 6-61-ff)« It is furthermore necessary, if one 
is to understand the different views entertained 
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about the pictures, to have good photographs from 

the original paintings and from the sketches and 
drawings by liaphael's hand, everywhere to be pro- 
cured at small cost and trouble. 

May this book £nd the same friendly reception 
that my earlier writings have done in your country. 
I express this wish for myself, but at the same time 
also for you whose faithful and untiring labors de- 
serve such recognition, even if the book itself should 
not receive it. 

Yours with sincere esteem, 

Herman Grimm. 

To Miss Adams, 

Berlin^ yune, 1887, 



In order to bring this American translation within 
certain limits, a few passages of historical research 
and sometimes of subtle analysis have been omitted, 
but the Oermau edition is now accessible to any reader 

wlio may wish to consult the original work. 
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CHAPTER L 



THE SPOSALIZIO. 

(THB MABBUGB OF MAST.) 

Raphael's apprentieesliip falls into that peace- 
ful centuiy, the '•'•Quattrocento^'' whicli, directly 
preceding the Refonnation, is distinguished because, 
during its course, Italy occupied the first place 
among the European nations. 

The Quattrocento has its especial friends ; 
Jacob Burckhardt's Cultur der Kenaissance'' is an 
Encydopiedia of its signification and f uUness. The 
wealth of the book has not produced the effect it. 
would otherwise haTe done, for the reason that, ac- 
cording to the author's plan, philosophy and religion 
arc omitted, so that as a whole, it resembles a picture 
with a glowing animated background in which all 
the figures are wanting to the foreground. In 
Voigt's beautiful and instructive work ^ Die Wiedeiw 
belebung des Iluinanismus in Italien," the learned 
men, whom he so gra})hically portrays as leaders in 
mental and spiritual progress, pass before us isolated 
and stripped of all that Burckhardt gives them with 
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4 THE LIFE OF BAPHASL. 

sncli lavisli hand. And yet tlie two authors are not 

the complement of one another; the satisfactory 
])0()k is yet to be written — it must embrace more 
and should begin with the plastic artists. In no 
epoch have these played such a conspieuoas part aa 
in the QuaUrocento, 

This century was a time of contemplative enjoy- 
ment, of comfort and ]ileasure in mere existence. 
Of quarrels, contentions, wars, scenes of bitterest 
cruelty and frightful destruction, certainly it had 
enough, but that deep inward unrest had not set in 
among the nations, which, at its climax to-day, 
drives us to despair. Up to the Quattrocento 
stretches the antique world, which for three thousand 
years — as far back as sight can go — rolled on its 
destined way at a moderate pace. Already, in- 
deed, presages of a new state of things began to 
arise, but they looked forward to harmonious con- 
ditions, and with as certain expectations as were 
entertained immediately before the breaking out of 
the French Kevolution, when the blossoming of a 
humanizing era was prophesied in Europe. Savona- 
rola's violent efforts to rouse the souls of men, which 
fell into the end of the century, liad no sequence. 
Rej)ose seemed still the natural basis for human 
life. To us it appears as if the days and years 
must then have been longer and the puke-beats of 
men slower. They desired to exist simply for them- 
selves. They read eagerly and corresponded ; books 
also were printed, but we can count them. They 
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were still exponsivo. They did not yet play a 
moving part in the affairs of the world, nor modify 
the thoughts of men. The spoken word was the 
mediating power for slowly progressing brain-work, 
and by small contributions and chance gains mental 
wealth was laboriously hived up. Men were eantioiis 
and silent. They stayed at home. The veils which 
screen the distance were thicker, the mysteries of 
foreign lands more grave, the roads, as soon as the 
towers of one's native city were out of sight, became 
long and dangerous, and return uncertain. ''Perder 
la cupola di veduta " — no longer to Ixj able to see 
the cupola of the cathedral, was what a genuine 
Florentine could not bear. 

They believed in cities during the Quattrocento^ 
and the Italian cities were the most powerful of 
aU. Italian soil seemed specially prepared to 
bring forth cities. Even before the founding of 
Borne the greater part of them had stood on the 
very sites where we find them to-day. And when, 
after a thousand years service, the chain broke, 
which, as an illusive whole, had held the provinces 
of the empire ton^ether, Italy once more appeared as 
at tlie hour when Rome put forth its first childish 
efforts. In the Qu<xUrocmto we find the institution 
of cities in its highest perfection; it is the first truly 
national bloom after the Augustan Age. The Italian 
Municipalities had had a history running back full 
two thousand years when the first Flemish and 
German cities were founded. These latter had also 
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during the Quattrocento wealth and power enough, 
but the element of an intellectual life they were not 
capable of producing. Even the Emperors could not 
make head against Venice, and when, at the end 
of the century, Charles VIII. victoriously entered 
Florence with his army, he by no means felt at home 
in his new position. 

The inhabitants of cities in the Quattfocemto may 
be compared to bees, who while laboring after the' 
sustenance of life instinctively build artistic and 
marvellous dwelling-places for themselves. To erect 
churches and palaces planned for eternity seemed 
in those days a necessity. A return had set 
in to the architectural forms of the antique world, 
which they learned to understand as by inspirar 
tion, from the few last vestiges remaining to them. 
The antique sciUptures also gave new life to painting 
and the plastic art. From century to century the 
importance of the freshly discovered monuments in- 
creased. The beauty of the statues, which were 
brought to light, overcame all scruples concerning 
them, although, according to the teachings of the 
church, they were to be looked upon as the abodes of 
evil demons. In the progress of the century the 
earth richly yielded up statues in bronze and nuurble, 
cut stones, medals, weapons, vases and house- 
hold utensils of all kinds, as if some provi- 
dent ancestors at the dawn of barbarous days had 
carefully buried these valuable things to preserve 
them until a brighter future could derive benefit 
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from the concealed family treasures. And the «an- 
tique authors, whose Latin as the second moilier 
tongue of the people had remained living through 
all these centuries, now appeared as the interpreters 
of tiiese possessions circulated far and wide by the 
new printing-press. Their truth and value were 
sacredly believed in. The Italians of the Qvattro- 
cento regarded themselves as the natui'al heirs to 
this past glory and looked forward with certainty to 
a return of the old splendor. Such thoughts in- 
spired the best and noblest citizens and residents of 
Rome, Venice and Milan — as well as the Ploren- 
tines. The clergy and higher orders of the nobility 
took the lead in the search for antique treasures. 
They made no ehionologio distinctions ; the entire 
Old World was like a kingdom endowed with all the 
choicest gifts of the spirit which, though belongin*^ 
to the past, had not perished, but could l)e conjured 
back into life, and by the exertion of their own powers 
might still forward the march of intellect. They 
imagined themselves linked to those periods of an- 
tique existence which produced the best authors and 
the most beautiful works of art. What charms us in 
these dreams to-day is the innocence with which men 
surrendered themselves to them. We do not re- 
proach the men of the QutxUrocento for not hainng 
prepared themselTes for what the next century 
brought forth. What age has ever done that? 

But one thing they would and could do better 
than any other^ use their eyes, and men must lirst 
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see whatever is to l)ecome a part of their lives ; 
therefoi'e artists took the foremost rank. Painters 
and sculptors were the nietliums for communicating 
historical knowledge to the people. A chiseled or 
painted portrait was more eloquent iJum the best 
biography. The plastic artists were the teachers of 
the great publie and its historians. Events must 
pass through their hands before they eoiUd assume 
the rank of actual verities. An infinite array of 
subjects, selected from the realm of sacred and pro- 
fane history, indeed, even the Christian doctrines, 
in symbolic force, were exhibited inside and outside 
of the houses and churches. They governed and 
directed the imaginative life of the people. Day 
after day these works were present to their view in 
unaltered forms. Men had become accustomed to 
receiving knowledge of events through visible repre- 
sentation. Tliis, in truth, was the reason why from 
the begiiiiiing the Latin Church, in contrast to the 
Greek Church, adhered to pictures ; they were one of 
its most powerful adjuncts. It had been so from 
time immemorial but the QmUrocento was fertile to 
a degree which exceeded all earlier or later times. 
Never before or after did men possess such happy 
facility to express their thoughts in plastic form. 
Uow naively Botticelli translates Dante's visions into 
pictures. Eyes were insatiable in seeing at that 
time and artists inexhaustible in invention. In all 
the vicissitudes of life, in war and politics, was 
mingled a passionate solicitude for works of Art. 
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We are accustomed in Hub oonneetioQ to think only 
of the Medici of Florence, but they were in many 
respects phenomenal. We speak here of the avera^ 

type. Charles Yriarte in a book on Malatesta di 
Rimini, which appeared in Paris some years since, 
under the title of Un Condottiere au XV. siecle," 
introduces us into the veiy core of the existence of 
one of those little princes, whose life, divided be- 
tween war and the pursuit of Art, barbarity and 
refinement, was a genuine expression of the spirit 
of his century. 

To possess works of plastic Art, or to cause them to 
be produced, was the noblest excitement of the age. 
Painters, sculptors, and architects traveled about, 
enthusiustically weleomed everywhere. Tliey rose to 
that higher view of life which shows each man's true 
home to be where the best opportunities are offered 
for the unfolding of his talents.* They were called 
from afar far in the sense of that day), retained 
at any cost, contended for and made the subject of 
diplomatic intercourse in order to steal them away 
from one another. Every man of them had some- 
thing to do somewhere, though the masters worked 
side by side. The artists formed a mighty family 
in the land and its members knew each other well, 
holding together, despite personal feuds ; and the 
quantity of their productions is immeasurable, while 



* Ghiberti say^ Uiia iu so many worila. 
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the good quality, even of the mediocre work, fills 
us with astonishment. 

The characteristic of the QuttUracento is the de- 
light taken by indiyiduab in the growth and owneis 
ship of works of Art. The work is oonoeived by the 
artists with special reference first and foremost to 
the enioyineiit of tlie one who has ordered it. But 
all understand how to estimate and value it. Never 
have artists received such proofs of personal grati- 
tude from their patrons^ both high and low, as 
in the Quattrocento. In the two preceding centuries 
the individuality of the patron was not of so much 
account. Public life was still quite too independent 
of the criticism of the middle classes ; the life of the 
aristocracy too exclusively occupied with war and 
politics. These centuries saw the rise of those huge 
municipal palaces, mere layers of rock piled one 
upon another, which meet us here and there, seem- 
ing to sco£E at all attempts to remove them ; at once 
fortresses and houses, while the plans for the cathe- 
drals are oftentimes too large to admit of their bdng 
finished. In the Quattrocento the artists first adhere 
to the average human standard for works of Ait, 
even where they are of colossal magnitude. Where 
sculptors and architects deal with the colossal, the 
elements by which they seek to gain this expansion 
are still of a modest kind. Even the most enormous 
sculptui'cs remind us that the stuclies of their authors 
were made in the workshops of goldsmiths. The 
wall-pictures preserve a sort of affinity with early 
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miniature paintini^ in which modern Art took its 
rise, Tlie archlkcts take special pride iii appro- 
priating small s])aces, insignifacaut corners within 
the city walls, for their most precious display of 
inyentive skilL The Cmgtiecento and the succeed- 
ing centuries have set aside these works and over- 
spread Italian soil with huge memorials of their own 
lofty, enlarged, artistic conceptions, nevertheless 
the Quattrocento stands as the form-giving epoch. 
The works which arose in its course seem a more 
natural, necessary outgrowth of the national soil 
than the later stupendous and far more magnificent 
productions which, if removed from their phices to- 
morrow, would scarcely leave a void behind, palaces 
from whose windows a feeling of desolation gapes at 
us, as if they never could have been inhabitable. 
If, on the other hand, we enter the middle and 
smaller towns of Italy, Siena, Perugia, Orvieto, the 
still prevailing Quattrucento inspires at once a home- 
like feeling. And going about in Florence or Eome, 
our eyes surfeited with the mass of walls and statues 
from the 17th century, when, perchance, a fragment 
of the Qudittrooento meets the sight, it affects us like 
a healthy, natural tree growing in flat, artificial 
gardens, but at its own sweet will, and with birds 
nestling in its branches. 

To these smaller towns which bear to-day the 
stamp of the Quattrocento^ belongs Haphael's native 
city of Urbino. Florence and Rome have long since 
ceased to be Raphael's Florence and Rome ; but he 
would still recognize Urbino. 
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Italy, with Rome and the States of the Church at 
her centre, was subject to three kinds of rulership 
when Baphael was boni. First, the two great cities 
ruling in their own might, Yenioe and ilormce. 
Then two despotisms of wider scope, one north, the 
other at the south : Milan, the dukedom governing 
the rich plains of the Po, and Naples (il regno) to 
which the southern point of Italy belonged. Between 
these five powers and dependent upon their policy, 
was the mass of selfHEtustained towns and principal- 
ities of every kind whose proceedings effected 
numerous changes in the politics of Italy at that 
time. There were dukes, counts and other nobles 
whose business it was to make war. A never ending 
%ht, simply for the sake of fighting. To the 
families who were among the upholders of this state 
of thino^s belonged the lords of Urbino, the family 
of Montefeltro. A variety of castles and small 
cities composed their duchy. It was one of the most 
desirable possessions, incessantly contended for by 
the different powers, the object of never ending 
contests. 

Rapliiiel was born under Federigo of Montefeltro, 
to whom chiefly Urbino owed its renown. At that 
time, the noble lord, weaiy of the restless nature 
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of his life, had given himself up to the enjoyment of 
riches which his warlike career enabled h'uu to 
amass. His first thought, was, naturally, to build ; 
palaces arose in Gubbio and Urbino. This aiEorded 
work not only to the architects, but to the artists, 
mechanics and artisans of. every class. When Raph- 
ael came into the world the palace in Urbino was 
for the most part, finished ; but an undertaking of 
this kind could not be without lasting effect. Kaph- 
ael did not, like Leonardo and Michael Angelo, grow 
up in a whirl of opinions and public ambitions, which 
were nowhere found at that time, in such iiiaiiifold 
variety as in iloreuce; but, throughout his childish 
years these grand artistic enterprises of the duke 
must have had a stimulating influence on his mind. 
His father enjoyed the favor of the ruling family, 
and indeed the achieveiuents; of Fcderigo of Monte- 
feltro took such powerful hold of the imagination of 
Giovanni Santi that he felt moved to write a poem 
in which they were lauded, elaborately versed and 
rung out. It must have taken a long time to put 
together 20,000 Terzine (Dante's metre.) 

Federigo was no longer living to receive this 
tribute when it was finished, and the author pre- 
sented to his son Guidobaldo the volume which is 
to^y in the library of the Vatican. According to 
the preface Griovanni Santi, owing to severe losses by 
fire, was no longer able to support his family from 
the proceeds of liis inherited estate and applied him- 
self to painting as a remimerative business ; Yasari, 
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in the first edition of his biography will not allow 

Raphael's father the rank even of a mediocre 
painter, but in the edition of 1568 expresses himself 
somewhat more courteously. In our day Giovanni 
has found warn friends. To have been the father 
of his son has proved of advantage to him, as 
also to the Dnke Federigo, whose palace, which had 
become dingy and dihipidated, is about to be re- 
stored. No one woidd tliink of taking tliis trouble 
if it did not stand in the ^^Strada di San Fran- 
cesco," which likewise contains the two little houses 
Giovanni Santi made into one, bearing an in- 
scription which tells us that here Kaphael was 
born. 

It is quite as impossible to prove authentically 
that Raphael came into life in Urbino, and in this 
housC) aa it is to prove the day of his birth, which 
in contradistinction to Yasari's 28th of March, we 

postpone to the 6th of April, 1483. No mention of 
Kaphael's birth is found in the faluily records. In 
his father's will his name appears for the first time, 
where he is spoken of as Giovanni Santi's only child. 
Of tangible memorials the Santi house contains to- 
day nothing belonging to Ka])liael and liis parents, 
exce^jt a little Madonna painted upon the wall which 
was long revered as the work of EaphaeFs childish 
hands^ but now passes for the work of his father, in 
which Magia, BaphaeFs mother, with her little son 
upon her lap, is supposed to be portrayed. In earlier 
times to which Passavant belonged, men discovered 
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Raphael and Magia not only in this picture, but in 
the Madonnas, angels and Christ-ehildren in many 
oHier of Giovaimi Santi's works. These fancies are 
now pretty thoroughly dispelled. It is enough, how- 
ever, to say that Raphael came into the world in the 
spring of 1483, at Urbino. We would glatlly add to 
this what Vasari tells of his earliest years, had not 
documents come to light among the arcliivos of 
Urbino which place it beyond doubt that Vasari 
had little knowledge of the actual circumstances. 
Through these documents we first learn of Magia 
Santi's early death, of the stepmother who suc- 
ceeded to her place, and of Giovanni Santi's death, 
which followed hard upon it ; 1491, Magia died ; 
1492, Griovanni married Bemardina, the daughter 
of a goldsmith: in 1494 he died. 

Raphael was between ten and eleven years of age. 
Would Giovanni, as Vasari has it, really have taken 
him away from home at such a tender age and en- 
trusted him to Ferugino ? The present biographer 
thinks Raphael remained in the Santi house in Ur- 
bino until after the death of his father, when a con- 
ference of the guardians took place, who, after care- 
fully looking about and testing the various masters, 
decided on Ferugino, to whom Raphael was there- 
upon committed. Mere inventions ! but Fassavant 
describes all this in a most sincere, convincing tone, 
as if he had attended at the meeting in the char- 
acter of an ofdcial reporter. 

£ven so Yasari's history of Raphael's childhood 
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may have been a pure invention ; the cravings for art* 
istic completeness may have led him to think it ap- 
propriate to open his biography with a kind of over- 
ture. It is not necessary, however, to assume tluB. 
Yasari assoeiated with Raphael's scholars, from whom 
he may have leoeived a dim echo of the master's own 
childish reminiscences. Every one likes to rehearse 
early recollections. Therefore we have to con- 
sider the possibility that Vasari really did receive 
from others what he reported. Let us o(mipare the 
mixtwre of knowledge and ignorance in his aooonnts 
of Michael Angelo's childhood, in the first edition of 
his book (1550.) It is all false, n< vertheless it is 
possible he had beard it from Michael Angelo's 
relatives. For instanoef we know that Michael 
Angelo was bom in Caprese. Vasari in his first 
edition says he was bom in Florence. And yet, to 
show Vasari's literary innocence, after having cor- 
rected this wrong statement in the second edition, 
he repeats it again in the same, in the Life of San- 
sovino, where we read that Michael Angeb was bom 
in the Via OhibeUina, Florence. I quote this sim- 
ply to show that notwithstanding Vasari 's ansurance, 
and the inscription on the liouse, how little confi- 
dence we can feel that Raphael was bom in the 
street ^^San iVancesoo" in Urbino.* 
It seems to me that the tmth of Vasari's story of 

* Baptaael stylea htmself "Urblnaa; " bat even aoMicbael Angi^io 
ealls himself '^Fiorentino,** and Holbein is eaUed **Ba8iliensia," 
attbongta be was not born In Basle. 
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RaphaeFs childhood must be tested rather by its 
general tenor than by chiouology. KaphaeFs father, 
sajB Yasari, perceived that the ehild would learn 
nothing in his workshop at Urbino. Without doabt 
GioTanni was clear-sighted enough to be coninnced 
of this. And further, because his own education 
had been neglected, he felt the greater anxiety that 
his son should at least be taught something. This 
Gorresponds to the actual fsuGts oi the case ; we read 
in (riovanni's preface to his poem how and why he 
first betaiiie in later years a painter. We realize 
nothing so fully in mature life as the want of those 
things which can only be thoroughly learned in our 
yotttii. Now supposing Yasari did not know that 
Raphael was put under Perugino .as a litfle child. 
Furthermore, if Yasari asserts that RaphaeFs father 
did not immediately find Perugino in Perugia, this 
also may correspond with the truth if we assume that 
Raphael was carried there as early as 1491. For, by 
chance, in March, 1491, we find Perugino (wlu> 
changed his place of residence very frequently) in 
the town of Pernofia. It is also credible that Gio- 
vanni did some i)ainting to make the most of his 
time in Perugia. In that day there was everywhere 
and always enough for a painter to do^ and Yasari's 
statement that Santi painted in San Francesco at 
Perugia seems to intimate that he himself had seen 
paintings there by his hand. In the Life of Peru- 
gino, Yasari relates (in both editions) that Giovanni 
Santi, Raphael, and Perugino worked many years 
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together. Of this statement, as it lies before us, we 
can indeed make nothing ; but perhaps again the 
fact was simply this, that paintings by Giovanni 
Santi were to be found in Perugia. 

Of the modem school no one has assumed that 
Giovanni himself took the little Raphael to Perugia. 
Some bi(>i:;ra})liers transfer him immediately upon 
the death of im father from the parental roof to the 
hands of the new master at Perugia. Others again 
are of the opinion that there must have been a tran- 
sition period when he was under the influence of 
Signorelli. Some also believe in a relation to Tinio- 
teo della Vite, who, as Perugino's former scholar, 
afterward went to Francia and came back to Ur- 
bino just at the time when Raphael might have 
learned much from him. Still others will not con- 
cede that Raphael was ever apprentieed to Perugino, 
but maintain that from the first he was his assist- 
ant.* With this is associated the differences as to 
the year in which it is said Raphael came to Pern- 
g!a. Cfowe and dkyalcaMUe were formeriy satisfied 
(as 1 was at first) with the average date " 1500." 
Now they insist on " 1495.'* And this because they 
assume between the child that had everything to 
learn and the able assistant of Perugino, a period 
in which Raphael was unable to assist the master 
with his hands, yet by his mere presence exercised 
over him such an inspiring infiueuce as to cause a 

* TliU is Bnmo]ir*s opinion. Setamanow and Viaolier are for 
SlgnorellL 
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new departure in Penif^ino's artistic labors ; and 
this they undertake tu prove. Many and various 
are the opinions brought forward and accepted on 
this point only to be rejected again. 

And since to Giovanni Santi or the goardians so 
many ways stood open, why was Raphael sent to 
Perugino rather than another ? Why not to Man- 
t^gna, Melozzo da Forii, Leonardo, or Piero della 
Francesca ? Perhaps because Perugino was at that 
time the most employed and popular of the masters, 
for the Orvietons likewise only decided on Sip^orelli 
. when PerujT^ino would not come, and Leonardo was 
in Milan too far away. 

Clearly Giovanni Santi had an ideal view of 
Perugino, whom he speaks of in his poem in con- 
junction with Leonardo as being the painter of all 
that was grat^eful and lovable, if I understand the 
passage rightly: ^^due gioviu par d'etade e par 
d'amori." 

As Leonardo borrowed from Yerrochio that pe- 
culiar smile which consists in a delicate ])lay of the 
muscles setting the lips only in motion, and which was 
so extensively imitated by his school : even so Peru- 
gino derived from the same source a sweetly tender 
expression lingering abont the mouth, which capti- 
vated his pupils and his public, and is found re- 
flected in the earliest heads by Raphael. But abont 
the time that Raphael came to him, no matter, 
precisely when (between 1495 and 1500) this 
delicate facial expression had stiffened into a kind 
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of uiuform mask, given to every one of his ohar^ 
acters ; the pretty faces — vultas bellini" — which 

Giovio later found so much fault with, saying that 
after Raphael and Michael Angelo came, nobody 
coidd bear them any longer. This finishing touch, 
which one might call a mechanically added flavor, 
was always given, together with a certain kind of 
drapery and the same pose of the hands and feet 
whicli we see likewise repeated in Baphaers first 
productions. 

How far Giovanni Santi, and even Raphael him- 
self, yielded to the charm of this Peruginesqne 
beauty, I am the less inclined to ask, however, be- 
cause no satisfactory answer could be given: of vastly 
more importance is it that we should know into what 
intellectual atmosphere Raphael entered as a child 
with Ferugino. We know of Michael Angelo that 
he fell into the hands of FoUzian in the Palazzo 
Medici, and then how Savonarola took possession of 
him ; of his reading Dante, Petrarch and the Bible. 
The maturity of soul wliich shines forth from the 
Sposalizio, painted when Raphael was twenty years 
old, imposes on us the task of inquiring whence he 
could have attained such mental development. 

Rumolir was the first to call attention to the fact 
that Perugiuo at the time Raphael came to him had 
given himself over to a purely mechanical way of 
painting. Nevertheless, even H a second rate master 
he was still amon^ the greatest, in the frescoes of 
the Sistine chapel, painted between 1480*90, ao- 
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cording to the decision of the Popis he excelled all 

other masters.* Here he aehieved a doiihk^ triumph, 
for the others being Florentines, from this moment 
he had an established position in Florence. But 
even these great frescoes, which remiun intact to-day, 
do not show Perugino to be the illustrator of ideas. 
To have seen them has never been to anybody a 
soul-felt experience. Even the Pieta, his most re- 
nowned work, does not leave behind this impression. 
Perugino raised himself to a respectable height, and 
profited by the position gained in a business-like 
way. While his trade was thus flourishing Baphael 
came to him. That such a nature through the pres- 
ence of a child could have been saved from degen- 
eratmg into the mere mechanic does not sound to 
me credible. Crowe and Cavalcaselle overestimate 
Perugino's intellectual possibilities. If Raphael's 
truth to nature, his feeling for the spiritual meaning 
of what he painted, his genuine and not nieroly arti- 
ficial loveliness was due to any foreign influence, it 
was not to Perugino's. 

In spite of this, a man like Perugino, who pursued 
his way with such certainty, on whom honors and 
com missions were lavished, who attracted to himself 
so many scholars, must have been, if only a second 
rate artist, what we caU a character. How gladly 
would we know something of his conversation! 
Over the superior natures with whom he came in 
coiiLui t while young, Crowe and Cavalcaselle re- 

• Glovio. 
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peatedly enlar^i^e. With Yerroohio, who certainly 

was an original, be studied, and Leonardo, of a no 
less remarkable nature, was tlie frieud of his 
youth. 

If Griovanni Santi in those verses treats of Peru- 
gino and Leonardo bs being a pair and alike, the sim- 

ilarity may have been limited to their experience as 
artists. Tlicy liad come at the same age out of the 
same studios, and had attained to a like renown ; 
but in Yasari we find assertions tending to prove 
that these two men had other affinities. In Yasari's 
first edition a slur is cast on the orthodoxy of Leon- 
ardo's faith ; in the second edition this is left out ; 
the same reproaches are heaped upon Perugino in 
1550, and likewise expunged in the edition of 1568. 
Perugino, so says the edition of 1650, did not believe 
in immortality — *' into this brain of pori)hyry the 
true faith never eould force its way." To what 
does this refer in either ease ? Perugino had risen 
by hard labor ; through his industry had worked his 
way upward ; married in his old age a beautiful 
young woman, and took delight in adorning her, (this 
is just about the time that Raphael came to him). 
His portraits, in the huge strength of the underjaw, 
betray a certain brute force. How near did Kaphael 
stand to this man spiritually who fillefl as it were a 
Other's place to him ? At the close of the QtuUtro- 
eenio men bore the different relations toward eccle- 
siastiral matters of scoffing indifference and submis- 
sive attachment — with a leauiug toward the ancient 
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philosophers. The question is, which position are 
we to assign to Perugino ? He was at work iu the 
Sistine chapel just at the time when a reyerence for 
ancient philosophy found the freest eopression in 
Rome. 

1 must content myself for the present with thus 
pointing out the direction in which investigation 
might be pursued. Yet one remark I add ; if we 
look at the nmnerons drawings and paintings at- 
tributed to the yontJif ul Raphael, with this in view, 
it is a matter of indifference whether we ascribe 
them to him or not. They contain no revclaticHi of 
spiritual development. So far it is no loss that in 
Yasari we find nothing but the general statement 
that Raphael as a child helped Perugino. 



a 

Two of Raphael's paintings still exist, out of the 
three which Vasari mentions as having been executed 
before the Sposalizio (1504) ; the crucifix with his 
name inscribed on it (now in England), and the 
Conmation of the Virgin. All traces have disap- 
peared of the piece ccnnposed for Son Agostino in 
Gittk di Castetllo. In regard to tiiese two I agree 
with Vasari, that it is impossible to distinguish them 
from the paintings by Perugino or his school. 

Concerning the Coronation of the Virgin, which 
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may liave been painted in or about the year 1503, 
facts, boweyer, bave come to light wbicb are of a 

puzzling nature, and show how little we really 
know about Baphael's apprenticeship. 

This picture is the earliest of which we can say 
with any certainty that Raphael worked upon it. It 
stands well preserved in the gallery of the Vatican 
— a huge panel, lon<;'cr than it is broad, the paint- 
ing delicate and carefully executed. Below are the 
Apostles gathered around Macy's empty sarcopha- 
gus, out of which flowers are springing, all eyes 
directed above, where, upon a douded area which 
extends across the picture, dividing it, Mary sits 
on a throne, inclining her head to Christ, opposite 
her, to receive the crown which, with upraised arms, 
he holds above her. Angel forms surround them. 
We often find these two scenes thus united in one 
picture ; but often again Mary represented alone 
above the open sarcophagus as being raised to 
Heaven. In a work of this kind we cannot blame 
the artist for combining two separate actions — the 
one below, the other above; we must study each 
scene by itself, and think of the combination as 
desired by the person who had ordered the 
painting.* 



* Some assume that even in this work, instead of being crowned, 
Moiy was to have appeiircU aloue ou the clouds, attended only by 
tbe same angels with their m usloal bistrnmento. The Pesth Museum 
has a pen and Ink drawin?, asGribed to Baphael, and yftlued as 
being tbe ori<i:in:il .sk( t< h tor this composition. Bat tbo Pottll 
dvawiags are not by iCapboel. 
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It is not only because Vasari mentions the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin as a work of Ka])haers, but 
also on account of the graceful execution of some 
portions of the picture that we ascribe it to him. 
But now we notice in Vasari a contradiction. In 
the first edidon he touches upon the picture only 
incidentally. Here he says that Raphael in the 
begiuuiiiL;' adhered so closely to Penigino's forms 
that no one could distin^sh his figures from those 
of his master — as proved in San Francesco (at 
Perugia), where some figures by Raphael's hand 
were found among those by Perugino's. Nothing 
more ! The picture in 1550 seemed to Vasari of so 
little importance that he neither describes it nor so 
much as mentions it by name. In the second edition 
he is more explicit. He names the family by whose 
order Raphael executed the work ; then describes it 
minutely down to the very predclla, and concludes 
with the assertion that even should it seem to l)e 
the work of Perugino, it certainly was painted by 
RaphaeL Added to this, a lost letter of RaphaeFs 
has later come to light, in which he g^ves vent to his 
joy at receiving this commission. 

What formerly made the centre of attraction in 
this picture was thv. belief that Haphael had given 
a portrait of himself in one of the Apostles — an 
hypothesis which Passavant warmly espouses. 

We of this day are able to judge all these things 
from a new standpoint. 

For some of the figures in the Coronation of Mai'y 
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we find the studies in silver point by RaphaeFs 
hand, which only in modern times have been made 
completely accessible to us through photographs. 
They are studies from nature) and nnquestioiiably 
genuine. One naturally feels diffident about assert- 
ing this so decidedly ; but it seems to me that no 
one who is able to recognize Raphael's work any- 
where will feel the slightest hesitation about these 
drawings. To me these studies for the Coronation 
are the earliest incontestable specimens of Baphael- 
esque handling. Raphael must have drawn them 
in his eiglitecuth year, or thereabouts. 

Nothing of the uncertainty of a beginner is per- 
ceptible in them. The drawing shows firmness and 
a full understanding of nature. They have some- 
thing modem about them — someUiing we like to 
call " spirituelle.** The modeUing and shading, 
and a certain indifference to clearly defined outlines, 
reveals an artist who has already drawn much, and 
whom eyes and hand obey. But it is most astonish- 
ing that the various attitudes he makes his model 
assume hardly remind us, even remotely, of Peru- 
gino ; never was Pcrugino or any one of his best 
scholars capable of discerning nature with such sci- 
entific accuracy ; nor, more than aU, could they have 
drawn one such stroke. One who could draw like 
this had already risen above school and manner to 
the dignity of Master. Raphael did no better five 
years later in his sketches for the Camera della 
Segnatura. 
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But now let us examine the figures in the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, as tlie picture stands in the Vat- 
ican, to which these silver point drawings are said 
to have f oimed ihe preparotory stodies. The fiist is 
one of the upper figures^ an angel playing ; the 
Beoond is the head of this same angel with the hand 
holding the bow ; the third, the head of the Apostle 
Thomas (in the middle of the group below), with 
the hands holding the girdle of the viigin which has 
fallen from heaven, f or, according to the legend, 
Thomas also doubted the assmnption of Mary, and 
she threw her girdle down to him from the clouds. 

The excellent photographs of the picture and the 
equally excellent ones of the silver point studies now 
enable us to judge with certainty. There is nothing 
in the painted pictore which betrays the use of these 
crayon studies of Raphael's. Pretty, dainty and af- 
fected in attitude and facial expression, in the action 
of the hands and fall of the draperies, these figures 
as seen in the painting differ so little from the rest 
in outline, modelling and color, that no one would 
suspect the hand of an assistant, and certainly not 
that of Kaphael. We ask for what purpose Raph- 
ael drew these studies, and farther, were they at the 
command of whoever executed the Bgures in question 
in the painting? 

Formerly I knew only the studies for the Apostle 
Thomas, and believed myself justified in assuming 
that Raphael felt compelled to follow Perugino be- 
cause his public was thoroughly accustomed to his 
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style, and, though he had drawn his sketches from « 
nature, with ])nisli in hand, felt he must work so 
that Ixis patrons slioidd discover no dilference be- 
tween his painting and that of Perugino's. Now, 
however, that the designs for the musical angel have 
been published, this explanation no longer suffices. 

Why, if Raphael adhered so elosely to Perugino, 
did lie work after nature at all ? Why take so much 
pains to draw these figures according to the living 
model, when a blind repetition of the forms of his 
Master would have made the work so much easier ? 
The painting Vasari speaks of before the Sposalizio 
— the crucifix now in England with Raphael's name 
upon it — shows likewise Peruginesque figures with 
all their affected peculiarities. Here we know no- 
thing of any studies from nature. It is quite pos- 
sible they may have been lost, but Lermolieff has 
called attention to and proved the original by Peiii- 
gino, from which the single figures in this C()iiii>osi- 
tion were copied ; why did Raphael proceed other- 
wise in the Coronation of Mary ? Why are the 
studies so full of life, and the painting itself in com- 
parison so dead ? This question revolves about cer- 
tain details which are at present iuconij)reliensible. 
The angel is playing on the violin ; in the studies 
we find a firm correct position of the fingers — 
hands which guide the bow and press the strings ; 
in the painted picture, on the contrary, are strained 
characterless fingt is without power or grasp. One 
of the unmistakable signs of all liaphaelesque art is 
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the steadiness with wliich the figures stand on their 
feet. Thus the angel in the drawing in a 

finn, natural pose, whilst in the painting it appears 
upon die douds with a kind of mincing air and gait. 
Compare the hands of the Apostle Thomas in the 
painting and in the dmwing : how life-like the ac- 
tion in the latter 1 And so with all the rest wher- 
ever we make the eomparison. I do not know how 
to aeconnt for this. 

But now that we have these crayon studies side by 
side with the painted Coronation of Mary, farther 
conclusions as to Raphaers apprenticeship under 
Perugino suggest themselves which seem to me in- 
controvertible. There is a considerable number of 
pictures and drawings ascribed to Baphael assumed 
to belong to his first Peruginesque period. (To 
these belong the greater part of the Kapliael Madon- 
nas in the Berlin gallery). They are awarded to 
Baphael and denied to Perugino, as being too re- 
fined, too warm and loving, too innocent and good 
for the latter. It was thought only a youthful hand 
could have created them. In consonance with these 
notions and going still deeper men next discovered 
portions of the works by Perugino wliich they said 
must have been done by Baphael. In the frescoes 
of the Cambio at Perugia there are some things 
which, according to the belief of enthusiasts, coidd 
have been painted by none other than Baphael. 
From this time on, it seems to me, such opinions 
must be discarded ; the crayon studies for the Core- 
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nation of Mary prove that if Raphael did assert his 
individuality in Penigino's workshop, it was not 
done by trying to exceed the master in his peculiar 
style of overwrooght sweetness, but by lookmg 
straight at Nature herself, and representing her as 
she was and as his eyes discerned her. Somewhere 
about the same time in whieh the silver point 
studies were made, we have farther studies for a 
second Coronation of the Virgin undertaken a little 
later (finished only after his death by his scholars) ; 
these drawings, likewise done with silver point cor- 
respond in conception and treatment to the studies 
for the Coronation in the VaticaiV) and show Kaph- 
ael wholly freed from the manner of Penigino. 
Here, too, be brings out in a masterly way the es- 
sential parts, and merely indicates what, as being 
the momentary aim of the studies, is only of second- 
ary importance. We observe how well the joints 
aie defined, how the hands seem fairly to grasp and 
how firmly the figures stand on their feet. Like- 
wise for the fresco in San Severe which remained 
unfinished when Raphael, in 1505, left Perugia — 
not to return as it proved — we have a study which 
belongs to the same category with those which have 
been discussed. 

Nothing therefore remains for us, with these draw- 
ings before us, but to refuse to acknowledge Raphael 
as the author of most of the things attributed to him 
in this epoch. For example, imtil now a pen and 
ink drawing of an Annunciation for the predella to 
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the first Coronation of Mary passed without ques- 
tion for llaphaeFs ; but compared w itli these crayon 
studies for Thomas and the violin-playing angel, it 
lofles all pxetensioii to Baphael's work. 

How great the number of piotnres and drawings 
which tested from this point of view are to be r»* 
jeeted, Passavant's catalogue of the works shows.* 

Among the youthful productions ascribed by 
Fassavant, and other modern biographers, to Baphr 
ael, there are exquisitely refined and delioate paint- 
ings, whose origin, up to this time, no one has ever 
doubted — myself included ; — the Madonna Con- 
nestabile in St. Petersburg, the Terranuova in the 
Berlin Gallery and others. 

Erom all works of doubtful origin let us now torn 
aside and allow Raphael to emerge horn obscurity 
with his Sposalizio, as a finished painter in 1504. 
The picture itself strikes us almost like a sudden 
apparition, inasmuch as no studies for it are 
extant, t 



4. 

The Sposalizio is in the Brera at IMilan. For 
tluee hundred years it was as good as buried in 

♦I make but one exception, viz., iu the case of Uie so-called 
Vunutiun Sketchbook — of almost a liunUred pages, in which, how- 
ever, we tee no stadles from KaUne* bot copies of foreign prodoc- 
tions made daring Raphael's apprenticeship. 

t The pen and ink drawing for tlie liead of Mary miut be rciJected. 
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Citt^ di Castello, and was probably unknown e^en 

to Vasaii's contemporaries. Scarcely one of Raph- 
ael's liomau friends can ever have seen the picture. 
No engraving was made of it during the Cinque- 
emto. Nowhere do we find it mentioned, except by 
Vasari, althougli he assures us that the work made 
Kai)luu'l renowned. No one of the travellers who in 
later centuries wandered over Italy for tlie sake of 
her art treasui'es, has recorded his admiration of it. 
Bottari in his edition of Vasari contents himself with 
the mere mention of it ; he could hardly have seen 
the picture himself. It was only after the Prench 
had carried it to Paris, cleaned it and returned it in 
1817, that the work began to take its proper rank. 
To-day innumerable people have seen and criticised 
the picture in Milan. Through excellent engravings, 
and in recent days by pliotograi>hs, it has been spread 
over the ci\ilized globe. Next to the Sistine Ma- 
donna, it may be considered liaphael's most popular 
work. 

In the figures of this composition we recognize 
types of all the different ages of man, which allow 

everyone who stands before it, whether young or old, 
to feel as if the artist had been the eonlidant of all 
the thoughts and feelings appropriate to his period 
of life. Let me conjure before the imagination of 
my readers these f onus: 

U})on the open space in front of a temple which 
rises in the background, the marriage is being 
solemnized. Between two parties of men and wo- 
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men who to the right and left have accompanied the 
bride and groom, stands the priest clasping Mary's 

and Joseph's hands at the wrists, as we find it in all 
the representations.* Josepli presents the ring, 
holding it firmly, whilst Mary, with gently out- 
stretched fingers and hand wholly given over to the 
guidance of the priest, is waiting to receive it. 
Joseph, with eyes fastened upon the ring and head 
bowed as if eonnnuning with himself, on his part 
also leaves the transfer of the ring wholly to the 
priest. Thus each of the three principal characters 
has his own thoughts and his share in what interests 
all. The three form a perfectly symmetrical centre, 
around which on both sides the wedding guests are 
gathered. To the left, about Mary, the women ; to 
the right, around Joseph, the men. In front of 
Joseph is a youth who is breaking a rod across his 
knee, which not having blossomed, has failed to 
bring him luck. Every one of the numerous 
figures is full of life, free and natural, and the sym- 
metry of the grouping is felt rather than seen. But 
the ring forms so precisely the centre of the compo- 
sition, that if a line were drawn through the middle 
of the picture it must pass through it. One might 
suspect that Raphael made the ring thus cons})icu- 
ous because its possession was to Perugia a title of 
renown. In Forster's Life of Raphael we are told 
what made the ring so valuable to Perugia, and in 
what a strange way it came into possession of it. 

* Tenei* lo dito alia sposa. 
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A costly box enshrines it to-day in the cathedral 

there, and for the chapel in which it was placed 
Perugino painted the Sposalizio now in Caen shortly 
before Raphael's was executed, which was formerly 
regarded as the model he simply copied. But neither 
here, nor, if we as others do, assume the predella of a 
painting in Fano by Perugino (1497) to be Raph- 
ael's work, do we hit the truth. The pose of the 
figures was traditional, the arrangement common 
property, but no single ,one of the figures in Eaph- 
aeFs Sposalizio could have been created by Peru- 
gino before Raphael's advent. We compare the 
positions of the hands and feet in Perugino\s and 
Raphael's pictures, and in the latter compare them 
with one another. If anything could make me sus- 
pect the C!oronation of the Virgin not to be Raphael's 
work, it would be such comparisons. With admi- 
rable distinctions Raphael has handled these parts in 
the Sposalizio, with the taste, or to use the right 
word, the elegance peculiar to him alone. Raphael's 
elegance obtrudes itself nowhere, as with other art- 
ists is BO often the case. Beside this the harmony 
of his colors, which although hitting against one an- 
other almost shaq^ly, still have the effect of a bed 
of flowers whose varied hues combine agreeably. A 
youthful delight in the brilliancy of color is appar- 
ent, which later yielded to a different taste. Like 
Durer, Raphael might have confessed in his ripest 
years, that while young he loved a certain garish- 
ness of coloring, such as he had afterward renounced. 
The Sposalizio is a youthful work. 
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In comparison with the Entoinbmont it must 
seem like a juvenile effort, as the Entombment 
again, compared with the paintings in the Camefa 
deUa Segnatttra, seems the heginning of a transi- 
tion ; we should not, however, plaee the S]K)saliKio 
beside Raphael's own maturer creations, but contrast 
it with the preceding and contemporary paintings 
by other masters. The Sposalizio might be com- 
pared to the first of Beethoven's eompositions, which 
remind us of Haydn. It strikes me that if we oould 
only pUice it rightly, we might elicit from the work 
answers to many questions concerning Raphael's 
early life. Let us try again to find our way into his 
father's house, not to gratify curiosity regarding the 
events of ^ his outward life, in which the day and 
hour can be named, but with far more general 
aims. 

Now, wliether Raphael left Urbino and went tt) 
Porugino in 1491 or 1495, or not imtil 1500 — in 
1504, when the Sposalizio was finished, he surely 
bad been long out of the reach ol his father's influ- ' 
enoe ; Rapbad was twenty-one, bis father bad been 
dead ten years. What luul been working in him 
during this time? Had the ideas died out which he 
had carried from Urbino, or did some relic of his 
childish years still live within him to blossom afresh 
in an unesqpected hour? Let us then search for 
traces of Giovanni Santi*s influence in Bapbael^s 
development. 

Griovanni Santi was no ordinary man. There is a 
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philosophy of life in his poem whieh grew largely 
out of his personal experience, yet was also in part 
gleaned from l)ooks. He must have I'ead a great 
deal to be able to write as he did. He attempts to 
give in this poem a review of the intelleetual 
labors of his own and earlier times, and awards the 
first rank not to artists, bnt to poets and historians. 
It seems to me that if painting could have satisfied 
Giovanni's craving to live in an ideal world, he woidd 
never have devoted so much of his time to the }>oetio 
art. His poem was a tranquilizing work. We see 
one worn and oppressed with family burdens and 
manual labor, possibly in feeble health, who finds 
relief in stringing verses together wherein he glori- 
fies his age and the heroic deeds of his prince* Day 
by day through many years he must have retreated 
from the world to discharge his poetic task. The 
need of concentration and of oblivion to the worries 
and pettinesses of everyday life speaks to us out of 

these verses. More than once we meet with this ex- 
pression in them, " i pensieri in me rivolti," and in 
one of Kaphael's sonnets the same strain recurs. 

Campori has found two letters in which, shortly 
before his death, EaphaePs father is mentioned. 
Giovanni had gone to Mantua to paint a portrait of 
a cardinal. lie must have returned to Urbino ill. 
Once more he makes an attempt to finish this Man- 
tuan work, and begins beside a portrait of Elizabetta 
herself, the new duchess who wrote those letters, but 
again he is obliged to stop short ; he lies down and 
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dies. On the 19th of August the duchess communi* 
cates to her sister, Isabella d' Este, the tidings of 
the death of Griovanni, who left the world ^ clear in 

mind and strong in faith. ' No mention is made of 
Raphael. Had he nut already left the paternal roof 
we must* have seen the boy, then eleven years of age, 
among those who took part in the funeral rites. 

A variety of characters, dimly outlmed, now ap- 
pear npon the stage : The stejMnother who is en- 
ceinte, her father the goldsmith PaHe, who acts as 
her proxy in the lawsuits which ensue, a daughter 
Elizabetta (Raphael's sister), bom soon after*, a 
married aunt on the father's side who moved into 
the Santi house, an uncle on his mother's side, who 
became his guardian, &c. Recent biographers liave 
sought to give to these people the semblance of in* 
dividoality. But these differences are of no aeooont 
— almost every family, in its good and had members, 
is a type of the great human family, f 

Raphael lias mingled witli his ideal figures many 
portraits of his contemporaries : I have tried to dis- 

* She died young. A picture of a woman found in the Tribuna 
at Florence, by some ascribed to liiipliucl, but by others rigbtly 
denied to be htSp la known as Bapbael*8 Bleter. It bas notbing to 
do with bcr or with him. 

t UnflatiHfactnry frng^menta published from the archives relative 
to the Uiatribution of the Suiiti propeily created all sorts of sua- 
pieiona as to tbe cbaroctor of these people* wblch copied ftom one 
book to another, finally took on the air of flusta. Tbe publication 
entire of these documents, and in eonsequonco a coiToet Interpre- 
tation of them has done away with aU lliis. Jahrb. der pr. 
Konataaimnl, 1881. Heft II. ** Drei Aetonatncke ana dem AxeblTO 
Ton Urblno '* often quoted without mj name. 
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cover if his father is anv^vhere to be seen — in the 
Parnassus, or in the School of Athens, where iiaph- 
ael introduces himself. The thought has occurred 
to me whether Joseph, in the Sposalizio, may not 
be the idealized form of his father, for this figure 
has sometliing marki'tl and individual. 

The legends here leave the artist full scope. In 
Lehner's History of Mary-worship we find a great 
variety of ideas among the early Christians regard- 
ing Joseph's age. There was one version according 
to which he took Mary to wife when a very okl man, 
only to protect her as a father together with his 
own children* The artists might conceive him as 
they would. How unbiassed they were appears 
when whole series of events from Mary's life «e 
represented. The most beautiful of them is Diirer's, 
V executed at the time wlien Kaphael was painting 
the Sposalizio. Diirer's picture of this same scene 
(though only a woodcut) is next to Haphael's, the 
finest. Dtirer represents Joseph compared with 
Mary as a very old man, who seems to approach 
only at the priest's coiiimaiid. There is some liesi- 
tation in Iiis manner, as if lie, a coimuou man, felt 
bashful in accepting such high honor. 

In the succeeding pictures Diirer's conception of 
Joseph is varied. He does not attempt to preserve 
any similarity. In the Flight into Eg}pt and at 
his carpenter's bench, Josc])h is a vigorous man 
iu the prime of life, with full hair and beard, and . 
quite a different face from that in the wedding 
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scene* Kaphael takes iihe same liberty, and in his 
Madonna pictures Joseph varies, being now bald 
and then with head well-covered with hair, full 

beaid, or smooth chin, straight or curly h)cks. 
Raphael gave liiui iiion? importance in the Sposa- 
lizio than he ever did afterwards. As the Christ- 
child in his later works seems the embodiment of 
our ideal conception of a child, Joseph and Mary 
here stand before ns as the ideal of mai l icd people. 
Although, naturally, by their very act they are the 
principal characters in the scene, Kajdiael uses a pe- 
culiar means by which to bring them into still 
greater prominence. It may be thought we are 
scrutinizing too closely that we mention so insignifi- 
cant an artifice. How consciously Raphael rest)rted 
to it, however, is shown in his last Madonna (the 
Sistine), when he secured by this means a like 
effect. 

Let me first speak of the Dresden picttire. The 

raiment of the Madonna has tliis ])ecnli;i rily, that 
the fabrics are not recognizable of which Liie veil 
and garment are woven. We may interpret this as 
showing that Mary, wrapt in ethereal vesture, had 
naught to do with varying human fashions. What 
fills the eye when gazing up at her are the features, 
the hands and tiic unclad feet. The dress is of 
no moment. The impression of nuijesty, elevated 
above chance and change which this vision pro- 
duces, Raphael has imperceptibly enhanced by 
placing on either side of Mary a saint elaborately 
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decked out in all the wealth of earthly splendor. 
Saint Barbara, just below Mary to the right, with 
feet sinking into the clouds, wears a dress of studied 
art and finish, whilst her hair betrays the same 

marked attention. Quite in harmony with it, too, 
is the motion of her hand. Kvcn the inclination of 
her head is characteristic of princely bearing. So, 
too, with the saint on the other side whose OOfltly 
habiliments indicate the high ecclesiastical potentate. 
The contrast between these two figures and Mary 
— who needs nothing of tlie sort— tunils to exalt 
her nature and to produce an cfTcct, all the more 
positive that it does not seem to have been planned. 
In the same way Kaphael in the Sposalizio has 
elevated Joseph and Mary above their surround- 
ing. All the other figures, the priest included, are 
distinguished by their aristocratic bearing and ele- 
gance of dress. The richness of the skirt worn by 
the young woman to the left, as apparent in the 
stiff straight f okLs where it touches the ground, — 
the close-fitting garment which yields to the supple 
curves of the body us the youth on the riglit is try- 
ing to break the rod over his knee, the dainty hair 
and hat ornaments worn by the rest of the figures — 
plainly show the intention to bring before us a 
proud wedding party in holiday attire : in contrast, 
how plain Mary's dress, and Joseph's robe how 
scant, barely what is necessary I His feet are with- 
out covering ; nothing outward mai's the expression 
of solemnily as he advances, nor with Mary of peaoe- 
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ful acquiescence in her fate. Surely Raphael must 
have been aware how great the effect of such con- 
trasts would be. The vision of Joseph and Mary 
thus Uf ted aboTe earthly accidents takes powerful 
hold of us. It is no fantastic caprice to test works 
of art by qualities of the highest kind like this ; on 
the contrary, I believe we may speak of this effect 
of the painting as of a real attribute. I will not 
repeat my conjecture that when Raphael represented 
Joseph, thus transfigured in his early manhood, 
far away recollections of his father entered into his 
conc(^ption of the figure. But it is certainly strik- 
ing how totally different Joseph here appears from 
the Joseph in all his later works. Everywhere else 
he is a man more or less advanced in years, who 
plays his honorable subordinate part - not making 
himself one jot more conspicuous than is necessary, 
whilst in the Sposalizio, next to Mary, he is the 
most distinguished figure. Might not Baphael 
have been reminded of the day when he saw his 
£ather married for the second time ? 

Do we not all remember as long as we live 
the wide outlooks we had as children, when the 
narrow blue lines of distant mountains seemed 
to hint that beyond in the infinite horizon the 
unattainable was awaiting us? Baphael's Sposalizio 
opens in the bachgroimd one of these glances into 
the briglit far-off land, quite as deep and entranc- 
ing as in the Di sputa, where our eyes seem to 
penetrate over the altar into the Eternal beyond. It 
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is no accident that these ]>eisp('otives occur in all 
lva])lKieTs fii'st woilis. In l^il)iin), as a child, lie 
.liad looked down upon the broad forests wliieli on 
all sides clothed the steep height on which the town 
was built. 

I associate also with Raphael's childhood in Ur- 

bino the marvellous repose whieh brc^tithes from 
some of his works. The Madonna, Ivunwn ;is ih(» 
Sedia, from the little low chair in whieh the viri;in 
is sitting, has in it more of the wonderful calm which 
environs the soul of a child at home than any other 
Madonna pieture. Only as an echo of his own 
personal recollections cDuld one feel tliis so as to be 
able to paint it. How ilie child looks at us from 
this picture I just as cliildren do who after sleeping 
open their eyes wide, as though awake, although in 
reality they are stiU lost in dreams. . No painter 
since the w^trld stood, ever knew how to ]>aint this 
as Ra])lKU'l did, and no one ever felt it as he. Only 
Diirer has attained to somcthins^ like it, though in a 
different way, when in his Life of Mary he pictures 
her sitting beside the cradle surrounded by angels 
w^ho have taken the housekee])ing into their own 
hands, while (iod, the Father, in a long mantle is 
benignantly looking down from the hi^avenly heights. 
And Diirer, too, has depicted the fairy dreams into 
which life first resolves itself in the mind of a 
child. 

This atmos])here of repose ])ervades the Sposa- 
liziu. iStaudiug before works of high Ait we are 
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moved to speak low aa if the artist himself stood be- 
hind us and was lieaiing all that was said. And in 
this place another master must be mentioned iia 
having influoneed liaphaers Art even if no rela- 
tion of scholar is to be assumed : Piero della Fran- 
cesea. 

If we assume that Raphael up to the death of his 
fether, and perhaps longer, remained in Urbino, he 

must, Ix^fore entering Perngino's studio, have ex- 
perieneed a cliange in his artistic views. For Gio- 
vanni Santi and Melo2szo da Forli, and Signorelli 
and the Flemish masters, who painted in Urbino, 
with whom Raphael probahly had some personal in- 
tercourse, all belonged to a icalistie school diflfer- 
in<r widely from Peru<j:ino's Florentine manner. The 
founder of the Umbrian school, Piero delhx Fran- 
cesca, executed his principal work long before 
Raphael's birth ; but he was still living when Raph- 
ael painted in Citta di Castello — not far from his 
little town. Piero della Francesca lent to his rep- 
resentations a breath of stern reality which sur^ 
rounded his figures like a sharp current of air, 
fending off that dramatic festal element of Floren- 
tine Art elevated above reality, which Pemgino, 
having acquired through Verrocliio, sought to give 
his figures. 

The first example of this Florentine style 1 find 
in Ghiberti's superlative compositions on the bronze 
doors of San Giovanni .in Florence where the prin- 
cipal events of the New and Old Testament are so 
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graphically depicted as to t hi ill us like the strophes 
of a g^and tragedy. I have liere ia mind, not the 
world-renowned second door, the Door of Paradise, 
beoauBO Ghiberti's first door, with its scenes from 
ihe Life of Christ, affected to a vastly greater de- 
gree the views of all the Florentine masters who 
worked with and after him. No painter, although 
this work in truth belongs to sculpture, has repre- 
sented these events, in a few figures, with such 
powerful dramatic pathos. Ghiberti was the artist 
who for a whole century gave the tone in Florence, 
and Perugino belonged to those who sought to fol- 
low in his footsteps.* 

The works of Piero della Franeesca, which Haph* 
ael must have seen in Perugia, showed another way 
of representing history. At a superficial glance we * 
should perhaps say that Piero's figures, in compari- 
son with those of the Florentine school, have a cer- 
tain stiifness of bearing. But looking deeper there 
is something to be said in favor of this inunobility. 

Whenever scenes of passion, or great bodily ex- 
ertion are unrolled before our eyes upon the stage, 
they are attended l)y violent gestures and an out- 
burst of a perfect lava-stream of words ; on recalling 
such scenes in every-day life, however, in which we 
have ourselves taken part, we find very little trace 
of either of these elements ; it seems to us, on the 
contrary, as if the most important deeds had been 

* Loon:u (tu*B beginnings, too* were made liy paaslng throogli 
tlM floliool of Venoolilow 
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done silently and that, however greiit may have 
been the display o£ i)hysic'al strengtli, the j^fstii'ida- 
tion was always moderate. Piero della Francesca 
and his school painted their events according to the 
natural course of things. Among his half-destroyed 
wall-paintings at Arezzo is rej)resented the drown- 
ing of the vanquished Maxentiiis in the river. The 
victorious body of cavalry reached the shore ; and on 
horseback, in full armor, with lances raised and set 
at rest, they are silently watching the death struggle 
of Maxentius, who with his horse is sinking before 
their very eyes. Another of Piero's frescoes pictures 
the Empress Helena, just at the nionient when the 
cross of Christ, which had been deeply buried in the 
earth, is discovered and set up before^ he v. A feel- 
ing of the motionless attention with which she, in 
the midst of her women, is gazing at the price- 
less treasure, and of the mute working on of the 
men who lift it out of the depth, creei)s over us as 
we study it. There is not an unnecessary move- 
ment of the limbs ; each man raises and supports 
only BO much as he, in his place, has to do. Not a 
word is spoken ; expectation rules the scene. The 
most beautiful work, liowever, of Piei o's i.s the Bap- 
tism of Christ in tlie Loudon National Gallery. 
What solemnity in the bearing of Christ as he ])er- 
mits John to pour over him the water of the Jordan 
which is flowing in a shallow stream at his feet! 
llow modest the deportment of the assistant angels 
at his side I llow the trees, whose every leaf in the 
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dense folia^i^o is distinctly outlined, seem even to 

hush their whispers tliat nothing may disturb the 
ueariiess to (iod, who, hmking down fr iiii lieav<'u an 
out of the far distanee, makes his presence felt. 
Even the portraits of Piero della Francesca have 
this deep earnestness of conception, and Giovanni 
Santi's also possess this characteristic.* 

We will (•()iii])are tlie same sen ile as (ihil)erti 
represents it on the fii'st door. How slight in 

• As Ims lioon nlready remarked, nnphucl's fatlior s^m uis to havo 
been .specially u portrait puiater. la his ulLur piecc.-4 \vc liiul the 
patron of the work roprosentecl with more feeling and care than 
any of the other figures. Our Uerlin paintinjj by the master .sliows 
how very dilTerently he treated the two classes ot snhjects in tlio 
piuturu. lie by no luuutis expended his bant work on tliuHuiut^; 
they look as if done to order, and are somewhat st iff and uncouth ; 
while his patron, who kuools below on the loft front, is haadleil with 
llie greatest care, and in outline ns well as coloring it* jrreutly dl«- 
tinguisheil — above the priueipal personages — as il Sauli hutl re- 
served tliiti figure for himself, leaving the saints to his assistants. 

There are many portraits in the manner of Piero della Francesca 
in the Italian collectionH, and among these sonic may be the work 
of (Jiovannl Santi. It would be diflleult, however, to distinguish 
and prove them to be his — tltougli Sanli's connection witli Piero is 
distinctly asserted. Piero painted in Urbino long years before 
Kaphaers birth, and Giovanni acted as mediator for tlie payment 
bet wei n him and tlieDnke signorelli was IM< ro'.s scholar and also 
one ot Santi's personal friends. Of I'iuro's inlluencc on Uaphuel, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle have written, and lastly, of Signoi'clli's 
iiilhieiU'c on Waphael, Yischer and S< Iim:irsow. Not in I'erugia 
only did Avoi Ks l)y I'iero come before H i ; Ituel'H eyes, lie had al- 
ready seen them as a child in Urbino and in (Jitl^ di (jastello in 
the same oharch for which the Sposalixio was painted, where 
Signorelli, as Piero's most distinguished scliolar, had been at 
■work. I have no direct i)roof that Kui)liael was familiar with 
these productions, but it is rcasonubU; to suppose that ho must 
have seen the pictures which in so many places must almost have 
obtruded themselves on his notice. .Assertions of tliis kind bo« 
come fjuestioiialdc if Lfi veil as jiositivc facts, l>iil tliey arc siLrnifi- 
cautaud iuteiesting 11' treated simply as possible and probable. 
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figure, and self-consi ions, (,'Iirist stands there — as if 
all maukiud up to its most aristocratic lords and 
rulers were witnesses of the event — his hand par 
thetioaily raised to bless, and his head bowed, from 
which the hair parted in the middle falls upon his 
shoulders in lieavy curls. In ;i monologue, whose 
words the ministering angels, one at his right side, 
the other just on the point of descending, catch up 
and accompany as chorus, Christ seems to express 
the feelings which move him. John holds the 
pitcher reversed, from which the water streams over 
the Saviour's brow : his attitude also ex})resscs the 
consciousuess of inferiority beside tlie Highest, 
whose instrument only he feels himself to be. His 
gestures, too, seem calculated to impress an au« 
dience. This theatrical element, this regard for an 
imaginary audience, preconceived as critic and judge, 
characterizes every work of Florentine Art. 

In Raphael's Sposalizio we have before ns a 
union of both elements, the dramatic grace which 
ever distinguishes him as a scholar of the Florentine 
school, and the silent depth of the Umbrian which 
was his inheritance and auiong his earliest im- 
pressions. 

We shall see how he first, under the influence of 
Michael Angelo, abandons this Umbrian manner 
and passes over to the more dramatic movement of 

the Florentines, in whicli his iigures no longer live 
and work silently, but seem to speak and act. Wo 
shall also see how after Raphael becomes a iiomao, 
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ihe edifices and niins of Rome find place in his back- 
grounds, so that we seliloiii have the broad sweep 
down from the heights or a glimpse into the hazy 
distiiuce. And finally, we shall see how in his very 
last days this Umbnan repose again breaks throughi 
tempting him, as it had his father before him, by 
a review of the past, to lonely intellectual labor. 
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THE ENTOMBMENT. 

When Ka})lia<'l first camo to Florenct', what 
brought him thithe-r, liow long lie .stayed, cannot he 
positively ascertained from any of the exinting 
records. Between the Sposalizio (1504) and the 
Entombment (1507) may be placed a number of 
thin^ which reveal transition stages in his artistic 
develo2)nient ; and together with the diuwinjncs for 
these paintings, in i)art preserved, exhibit au intlus- 
try which fills us with amazement. The extraor- 
dinary working power which Baphael's later years 
disclosed he must have had even in the days of his 
apprentieeship, and is inconceivable, without extraor- 
dinary concentration of mind. 

I assume the year 1505 as the date of the 
Madonna painted for the nuns of St. Antonio in 
Perugia. Yasari does not mention it in his first edi- 
tion, possibly because the picture, being in a nun's 
convent, was inaccessible to him. It is said to 
be, to-tlay, in London, unsalable and in a wretched 
condition. I am still under the influence of the 
fresh impression the picture made upon me in 
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Naples (1857) when I saw it there in the royal pal- 
ace. From it the unfortunate Juvara matle the lawt 
large engraving from any of Raphael's works, made 
in Italy, in the manner of the old school.* For the 
figure of the Madonna herself , with the Christ-child 
clothed in her la}), a ])ictare by Penigino supplied 
the standard. Hut the characteristic feature of the 
work does not lie here. The Virgin and the femi- 
nine saints, on either side of her throne, are in 
purely conventional attitudes. The most important 
figures in the composition are Peter and Paul, in 
the foreground to the right and left — two mighty 
Apostles — in whom is shown Ra})haers endeavor to 
come near to Nature and to l ise to her simplicity. 
The figures in the Sposalizio have throughout some- 
thing delicate and shrinking, in comparison with 
these majestic saints whom he afterwards so often 
represented, contrasting them with one another — 
Peter, in possession of the key, as ruler ; Paul, with 
the sword, as fighter. The representation of the 
Almighty is most singular and startlingly natural- 
istic, almost such as the German painters like to 
picture him, in the character of a benignant pa- 
triarch, enthroned from eternity, father and origin 
of all beings. Kaphael's naturalism is here pro- 
nounced, and it affords another proof that his in- 
born gifts allied him to tiie Umbrian schooL 



* 111 the Raphael Hall behind Sans Souci (Potsdam) is a large copy 
of the ptotore in irlildi,how«ver,tlie oolorln^is a complete fUl* 
are. 
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The year 1505 is likewise the date of the fresco 
in San Severe, the first that Raphael ever painted- 
It was not completed until after his death, and then 
by PeniginOf who outlived him. The figure of God 
£he Fatiher is effaced.* In later yeais the entire 
work has undergone a spedes of restoration, which 
has caused a painful excitement. Nothing remains 
of Raphael's own work but the outlines. There are 
two rows of saints sitting opposite one another, on 
banks of donds, and an exquisite, free-hand draw- 
ing for them remains, which is unquestionably his.! 

A third dt'sif^, at about the same time, if it had 
been executed, would perhaps hav(? afforded us the 
most conclusive proofs of Raphael's development ; a 
Coronation of Mary, enthroned with Christ, and be- 
side them, to the right and left, in the foreground, 
St. Francis and St. Jerome. This work was ordered 
by the nuns of Monteluce, and in the letter, still 
extant, concerning it, Raphael is called the best 
master according to the judgment of many citizens.'' 
We possess Yarious sketches of the work, and a 
study from life for the two saints, which is one of 
the evidences that Raphael was even then a iinished 
master. Every stroke is full of meaning, life-like, 
spirited and full of thought. On the whole, this 
work of Bai^hael's does not appear like that of a 
particularly youthful master, nor yet one from whom 

•In ICeUer** laige engravliig this flgnre has been aniiplled ftom 

the Disputa. 

t The sketob in tt of Leonardo's Cavaliy Enoonnter ia a later 
addition. 
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much was to be expected. Through hia wliole life 
he was always ready and willing to do what was 
asked of him. The quality of his work is unequaL 
If he cannot fulfil an order alone he relinquishes it 

in part, or even whoUy, to his assistants. With 
equal williugness he steps in as assistant himself. 
Vasari says: If an artist desired Raphael's help 
he instantly abandoned his own work to be of ser- 
vice to him. It was out of kindness, perhaps, that 
he was led to make in Perug^ia (or in Siuna itself, 
altlioug'li we do not know liow he came to l)e there), 
a number of pen and ink drawings for the Siena 
Cathedral Library, which Pinturiochio was to adorn 
with paintings. These designs are the last sign 
of Raphaers pre-Florentine epoch. As soon as he 
gained a firm footing in Florence, he threw aside 
the past, began to learn anew, and created his fii'st 
great work, the Entombment. To be sure, the 
commission for the picture was given him in Peru* 
gia, and later on it was likewise executed in Pe- 
rugia, but it could only have been conceived in 
Florence. 

Atalauta Baglioni ordered the Entombment for 
the Chapel Baglioni, in San Francesco at Peru- 
The Baglioni were the ruling family there, in 
Raphael's time. It is hardly necessary to add that, 

like all patrician families of the day, they had main- 
tained their outward position only by an uninter- 
rupted succession of crimes, committed within their 
immediate circle. For the most part what happened 
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went on behind the walls of the castle, which, in 

Ka}>liaL'rs tiiur, coiiimaiuled the city, alth(>u<::h in 
the sixteenth century it had been already levelled to 
the ground. But oftentimes its gates had been 
opened, and the battles of the family fought out in 
the public square before the eyes of the citiasens. 
There Liy the dead I Raphael may himself have 
experienced such outbreaks. It did not devolve 
upon the aHists, in that day, to mirror these 
scenes of blood in their pictures, but rather to 
create representations which should elevate the peo- 
ple above them. Atalanta Baglioni had grown old, 
amid dark and direful scenes, which possibly led 
him to order a picture of the Entombment of Christ 
for the family chapel. In 1507 Ka})hael finished 
the painting at Perugia; the work, however, was 
begun in Florence, and marked successive stages 
in his spiritual and intellectual development. For 
the first time we trace in one of Raphael's works a 
gradual growth and progres>;. But it is not this, 
alone, which makes the Entombment representative 
of a new epoch. 

I must enter more fully into detail. 

The Sposalizio belonged to sacred history, but is 
not in the New Testament. All Raphael's creations 
up to this period, and also the works ascribed to him 
in his earliest years, have a legendary character. 
These illustrations of events in the life of Christ 
reveal no intention to impersonate him anew from 
his own deeper artistic conception ; they are simple 
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repetitions of traflitional scenes to which the public 
were aocustomed. Perugino himself had never ven- 
tuied f artiher. Their key-note was furnished by the 
processions on high feast-days in the cities where 
events from Bible liistory were exhibited as spec- 
tacles, and flocks of citizens magnificently attired 
took part in them. We aie not, therefore, aston- 
ished to meet in such pictures portraits of distin- 
guished citizens among the sacred personages, as 
if they all belonged together ; this corresponded 
entirely with the actual state of things where act- 
ors and spectators felt themselves as one and 
crowded upon each other. Therefore it is not 
at aU startling to find in Pemgino's painting 
of the Lord's Supper and the Delivery of the 
Keys in the Sistine Chapel persons dressed in the 
costume of his day taking part in these scenes. It 
is something like the photographs of festal proces- 
sions to<[ay, where the street public looking on is 
included as a legitimate element. 

If we find in the Quattrocento a large and im- 
portant space awarded to representations of this 
kind, where the first aim of the artists was to show 
by outward distinctions who the characters were and 
what was meant, alter which they had full liberty 
to indulge their imagination in ornamental display 
of persons and scenery, there is still another treat- 
ment running paraUel to this, where the artists 
omit such accessories and seek to represent the Life 
of Christ, as we are in the habit of saying, from a 
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strictly historic point of \ lew. The broader mental 
development of the Quattrocento caused* the purely 
human m Christ to be more and more understood, 
and the eyents of his life to be studied as an unfold- 
ing of individual character. And here also, as in the 
thirteenth century, sculpture took the lead. I come 
back to the doors of the Baptistery of San Giovanni 
in Florence, which, to this day, afford glorious exam- 
ples for both painters and sculptors. The first 
door by Andrea Fisano already showed in the 
numerous scenes from the life of John, dramatic 
treatment so rendered that even those who do not 
know what they mean must be thrilled by them. 
But it was still the school of the Trecento^ and only 
in Ghiberti's first door (the second of the three) 
does the dramatic element find full expression. 
Ghiberti's fame, it is true, dates from his second, 
known as the Door of Paradise; but the first 
reveals the genius of this poet in bronze to a still 
more remarkable degree. As in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, heroic tragedy succeeded the prose domestic 
tragedy, so in the process of tlie fifteenth century 
development, Ghibei-ti\s conceptions succeeded to 
Donatello's, whose peculiar talent the civic spirit of 
the Quattrocento had evoked. Ghiberti was the 
popular Florentine master the first half of the cen- 
tury, and Donatello the second. Ghiberti has a 
certain aristocratic manner. He lends to his fijifures 
an air of distinction and a sort of heroic elevation ; 
Donatello*s manner, on the contrary, seems as if he 
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wislu'd to manifest (especially in this time of his 
tirst elt'orts) clirect disapproval of (ihiberti. There 
is a species of bravado in Donatello's way of render- 
ing nature — a determination to produce startling 
effects. Nature, artless and unaffected, is seen on 
that first door of that Baptistery in Florence, where 
we make acqnaintance in Andrea Pisano with • 
Giotto's noldest scholar; to this conception Dona- 
tello might have returned. But he did not wish to. 
If Ghiberti is dramatic, Donatello is theatrical. He 
makes use of nature to render his violently realistic 
scenes more credible, and finds this of greater im- 
portance sometimes than to be true to the living 
reality, which he does not approach mibiased, but 
hampered by his own proclivities. Ghiberti before 
him had not copied the antique, but absorbed the 
spirit of it. lie revered, it, and it became the in- 
spiration of his works. In his writings Ghiberti 
speaks of anti<inc statues as being in ail the details 
and niceties of the work beyond appreciation. (This 
has been often quoted.) Donatello, on the other 
hand, has borrowed from the ancient masters 
only some mechanical tricks. In Donatello's time 
anti(pie sculptures were sought and collected; but 
when Ghiberti be<ran there was oidy one here and 
* there to be seen by chance, and of these he speaks 
as of curiosities. Ghiberti would never have ven- 
tured to restore one of these statues. The antique 
sculptors had excited liis admiration to the }>oint of 
reverence, and he would never have added the work 
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of Ids own hand to theirs ; but Donatello did not 
hesitate to su})])ly missing arms and l*\ii"s, tlRTcby 
rendering them htter, as nu>r(> ornamentation, for the 
palace of his patrons, the Mediei. 

Beside Donatello now appeared Verrochio, who 
had more at tiie nature of Ghiberti, and Verrochio's 
pupils were T^eonardo, Botticelli, and Perugino, also 
Signorelli --original, iude})en(lent geniuses — whilst 
Douatelio'b scholai's were mechanically trained to 
his nianner and never rose above it. It was granted to 
Michael Angelo, on whom Raphael followed closely, 
to enjoy the influence of all these elements and 
to profit by them. We see these artists of high 
rank, each according to his character, striving to 
portray scenes from Christ's life, or Christ himself, 
not primarily in the service of the Church or the 
priesthood, nor even to foster the piety of the com- 
mon people, but to furnish creations such as sat- 
isfied their own consciences. The perseverance of 
the artists through the entire Quattrocento in their 
attempts to produce a convincing picture of Christ, 
bears a certain resemblance to the efforts in our day 
to solve the })roblein from a literary aiid artistic 
standpoint. For the task is still before us. What 
Luther never dreamed of — to establish an liistoric 
Christ — this is again and again attempted by the 
historians and theologians of the present day. We 
realize anew with every picture and book the impos- 
sibility of success, and yet are constantly impelled to 
fresh attempts. 
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Our standpoint t(>day is tiiis. Only the indi- 
vidual is comprehensible, only what comes before us 

in a tangible form, only what can be measured by 
our measure and understood by our understanding. 
The Christ of the Gospel seems to us mythical, frag- 
mentary, not a creation of flesh and bhxMl* The 
events of his life lack what we call solid basis ; he 
seems rather to float than to walk. We would fain • 
know how ho passed his days, how his words 
sounded, what his thoughts were about common 
things, how and what was his career from child- 
hood up, in the sense of documentary evidence. We 
are not disposed to look upon such representations as 
Munkacsy has recently given as wholly incredible; 
but even these cannot move us. Our eyes are not 
educated for them. We should place less value to- 
day even on photographs of those events than on 
the possession of legitimate evidence out of the 
mouths of contemporaries. In the Qiiattrocento the 
founder of Florentine Art, who owed his power to 
his faithfulness to nature, had hesitated to bring the 
Christ within the sphere of his new style of repre- 
sentations. The Christ of Giotto preserves some- 
thing of that fixed impersonal type of former centu- 
iles. His gestures differ from those of all around 
him. They are measured and majestic, as becomes 
the King of men." His raiment seems to fall into 
simpler folds. He retains somewhat the character 
of a mere apparition. We see from Dante how the 
mediaeval conception of the Savi6ur, which, even in 
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pictorial representation, did not distinguish liiiu 
fxcm God the Father, oontinued to prevail in the 
IVecento. Giotto had to conf orm to this, and when 
delineatmg the incidents of Christ's career, felt 
obliged to preserve the sublimity, repose, and sover- 
eignty of his aspect, even when depicting liim in the 
drde of every-day life. 

Contrasted vith this, Ghiberti's conception was 
indeed a new creation. He makes Christ, as prin- 
cipal character in the sacred tragedy, move and act 
in liarmony with the same poetic laws to which the ^ 
other participants in the scene are subjected. Tall, 
vigorous, and powerful, Christ is no longer a mere 
presence, as we might say of him in the earlier 
pictures, of whom no one knows whence he came, 
or whither he goes, but he comes forward, takes 
part, labors, sufEers and endures, proving liimself in 
eveiy utterance and expression the highest represen- 
tative of humanity, and emphatically as belonging 
to it. 

Soon, however, this no longer sufficed ; the boun- 
dary had been overleapt ; Christ should have in- 
dividuality, and the artists of the Quattrocento 
responded to this wish in innumerable pictures. 
We are amazed at the variety oi features and forms ; 
but in no one of these worka do we find the image 
we desire. Douatello, as before said, exhibited the 
prevailing conception for the latter decades of the 
century in which Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and 
Baphael arose; he satisfied the average demand. 
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^ lie strove to create a Clu-ist stamped with the 
genuineness of the poor but honest man. The 
poetic, mythic Christ of Ghiberti was no longer 
desired. Thus the century flowed on ! Even Leon- 
ardo hiul given no image of Christ* when, in the 
transition to the Civq^tccento^ l\Tiehael Angeh) ehis- 
elied his Pietu. From Ghiberti to Donatello he had 
appropriated everything, adding to all his own 
genius. And now it was BaphaeFs good fortune to 
have Miehael Angelo's Christ before his eyes as he 
painted the Kntondjincnt ; for this work we see the 
first act in the subjeetion of Kaphael to Michael 
Angelo. Th(> Entombment, through Amsler^s excel- 
lent engraving, has become almost a German work. 
The picture itself is in a sadly ruinous condition. 
Lart>4' })li()tnnfrai)hs cnabhi ns to see that it bears the 
marlvs of otiier hands tlian Kajdiaei s. This in 
truth is the reason why friends of Art here and 
there doubted the whole execution of the work be- 
ing Baphael's, others have attempted to show where 
his scholars used the brush. Rimiohr recognizes 
liidolfo (ihirhmdajo's and Garafolo's hand in the 
IJaintini;-, and linger distinguishes places where one of 
the two laid in the ground color and Raphael has only 
gone over it with ultramarine f But to this we must 
re})ly that Raphael was already in Rome where Gara- 
folo first came to him and tliat Kidolfo Ghirlandajo 
never worked in Perugia. Hence — if Unger and 

* The head of tlio Saviour in tlie Lonl's Supper is not Tiaiblo. 
fUngers Forschuugen (Kescarches), 115-77. 
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Rumohr are right the Entombment could not have 
been painted there. If it was painted in Florence, 
however, Garafolo at least could not have worked 
upon it. This kind of investigation is to be sus- 
pected so soon as the aim is anything more than to 
prove in a general way that a master had helj) in 
the painting of this picture. Why this should have 
been the case with the Entombment any further 
than perhaps the laying in of the ground tone, I do 
not know. The painting is severe, in some places 
almost harsh. The drawing predominates, we feel 
the importance the master lays upon the lines. But 
Kaphael so often suited his manner to his subject 
and so thoroughly understood where it was ex- 
pedient to be more of a colorist and where more of 
a draftsman, that here too he must have known 
exactly which he wished to emphasize. 

The first thing which attracts our gaze in the pic- 
ture is tlie head of Christ, slightly inclined toward 
the shoulder, and the long, drooping bare arm. No 
inanimate corpse is here, it is a sleeper that is 
being borne forward. The body is not rigidly 
stretched out and dragged along, as in Signorelli's 
picture, but, in this respect, like Michael Angelo's 
Pieta lies, with sunken lap, upon the grave-doth in 
which they bear it, while the 1^ hang down over 
it unsupported. Two bearers share the burden be- 
tween them. At the feet, a powerful youth striding 
forward holds the hem of the bier cloth with vigor- 
ous arm ; at the head a f uU-bearded man is feeling 
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wiih one foot for the steps, which lead behind him 
up to the tomb, while, with shoulders thrown back, 

he sustains the u])|)er pMi t of the body ; close to 
him, behind the corpse, another manly form is as- 
sisting him, and likewise ascending the steps, but 
forwaud. Between them John is seen, his hands 
clasped xmder his chin, gazing upon the body. Be- 
tween the last three and the bearer ut the feet, a 
female figure walks, sobbing, beside the corpse ; she 
holds the left hand of Christ in hers, while, with 
her right she raises one of his long locks. This en- 
tire group (all the figures considered as a unit) is 
not exactly in the middle, but drawn so far to the 
left that between it and the edge of the painting to 
the right, there is a space in which we see the faint- 
ing mother, her eyes closed, supported by her at- 
tendants* A landscape, with its tender details, fills 
the distant hack-ground ; whilst to the left the rocks 
rise darkly, into whose cavernous side the way now 
leads. Inscribed upon it: " Kapliael Urbinos Pin- 
cit, MDvii." (Close l)ehind the date there is a crack 
in the tablet, which has led some erroneously to read 
the date mdyiu.) 

In the twelfth century we begin to find rejore- 
sentations of Clirist being taken from the cross, 
wept over, carried to the grave, or hiid in the tomb. 
To hunt up all the various conceptions, which may 
have lingered in BaphaeFs or Michael Angelo^s 
memory, and which exercised more or less influence 
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over tht'ir creations, would be impossible. Every- 
where pictures of this soii; stood before the eyes 
alike of artist and public. 

We have just spoken of the distinction between 
representations of sacred occurrences in the legend- 
ary and in the historical manner ; there is yet a 
third ; the symbolic, or mystie representation. Hero 
the occurreiiee, divorced from all eartlilv acci- 
dents, is transferred to a higher world which opens 
before the vision of ecstatic piety. Appearances 
and actions here unite in compositions, which, 
while onh suggestive of the real event, comprise its 
full meaning, without giviDL;- tauL^ible representa- 
tions of it. The Entombment of Christ is rendei-ed 
historically where persons named in the Gospels . 
bear the body to the tomb just as the words of the 
narrative present the scene to our imagination. It 
is treated in a legendary sense when a crowd of 
people, who, according to the legend, may be as- 
sumed to have been present, are brought into the 
picture, to represent a large and imposing funeral 
procession. The event is pictured in a mystic sense 
when perhaps not one of these figures is given 
(neither the multitude nor the indi\aduals mentioned 
in the Gospel narrative^, but the body is laid by 
angelic beings into a sarcophagus. Indeed Christ 
may here be represented quite alone, sitting upon 
the edge of the open sarcophagus and this scene 
again so far expanded as to include a host of adoring 
saints crowding around him. And yet again even 
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tliese may be so reaHstically given that this mere 

dream of an event may contain at the same time 
many features of striking reality. The artists felt 
themselves under no restraint in carrying out any 
special wish of their patron, because the public 
imdeistood exactly how to interpret these things. 

A pen and ink drawing, ascribed to Raphael, 
passes for the first sketch of his Entombment. 
Christ, taken from the cross, lies on the lap of the 
fainting mother, smTounded by those who rightfully 
appear as the immediate mourners. Here then the 
legendary ooneepldon is the ruling one. A later 
design of BaphaeFs, engraved by Marcantonio, shows 
the Saviour taken down from the cross, stretched 
out at full length, and Mary standing all alone 
behind him in one of those positions expressive at 
once of deep grief, resignation, and prayer; here 
the scene is symbolically conceived. Another small 
picture of the Entombment in the Berlin Museum, 
formerly ascribed to Raphael, is also symbolic: 
Christ sitting on the edge of the sarcophagus. But 
as the Entombment in the Palazzo Borghese gives 
the occurrence it is historic. Any one, even if 
ignorant of what was here taking place, from a 
mere human point of view, would be thrilled by the 
scene before him. Raphael has already umed at 
tliis manner of conceiving his subject in the Spos- 
alizio, but could not free himself from the legend. 
How much nearer he comes in this picture to his 
aim ! To be sure the subject is more favorable, for 
the marriage of the Virgin is in itself a legend. 
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I no longer consider the pen and ink drawing 

just mentioned as Raphael's work ; we must there- 
fore proceed to give the history uf the Eutombiiieiit 
without taking this as our starting point. 

Burial scenes have been depicted from the veiy 
birth of art, and the arrangement of the figures 
is » natural and necessary tlrnt it does not astonish 
US to find the same groujiiug on the most ancient 
monuments as well as on the most recent. We meet 
with it on Greek vases and on Pagan and Christian 
sarcophagi, but neither the Entombment nor the Pas- 
sion were ever made subjects of art among the early 
Christians. It would seem that Raphael was familiar 
with one of these ancient representations. As early 
as the Qu(tltroccnto the sarcopliagns was famous, 
which stands to-ilay in tlie Doi ia palace ; its sculp- 
tured reliefs exhibit the dead Meleager borne along, 
and the fainting mother reminds us especially of 
Raphael's Mary. Even at an earlier period this 
figure had been re})eated l)y Masaecio in a wall- 
l)icture of San Clemente's in Kome. Whether 
Raphael was fauiiliar with one or other of these 
representations, or both, through originals or copies, 
when he worked on his Entombment it is impossible 
to say. The question what models Raphael may have 
hail in Ids imagination seems to me important only 
with regard to three works : the Pieta of Mieliael 
Angelo, the engraving hy Mantegna (a copy of wlueh 
in pen and ink hy Raphael is preserved) and the wall- 
painting of Signorelli in the chapel of the cathedral 
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at Orrieto where this artist painted the Last Judg- 
ment besides an abimdanoe of deooratiye work in 
which was included an Entombment. 

Michael Aiigelo's Piota, of which Raphael may 
have seen a cast in Florence, if he had not seen the 
work itself in Borne, has l^een already mentioned. 
Mantegna^s engraving pictures the event in the 
forcible manner of Donatello, by whom likewise 
various Entombments exist. In Mantegna*s en- 
graving Christ is being carried to the sare()})hagus 
in a linen cloth, which is held at the sides and ends 
by those who bear him. He lies in the calm repose 
of an old man whose pain-distorted features have at 
last yielded to the stillness of death. Out of this 
last sleep he will never be awakened to fresh tor- 
tui'es. Kapliaers conception shows an affinity with 
this beautiful composition of Mantegna's, but a 
distant one, as if Baphael had only a faint remem- 
brance of the engraving. More important is Sig- 
norelH's work, one of those symbolic pictures that 
bear the stamp of reality. Christ lies stretched 
out, his head pillowed on his mother's lap. Another 
woman is crouching behind him on the ground who 
has taken his hand in hers and is covering it with 
kisses. Quite dose to these and forming the back- 
ground of the scene a sarcophagus, placed broad- 
side, is visible, or rather some marble architecture, 
representing the broadside of a sarcophagus, on 
which in bas-relief we see again the funeral pro- 
cession bearing Christ's body to the grave. 
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The body in horizontal position is scon in ])i<>lile, 
three figures bearing it ah)ng, ono sustaining it 
under the shoulders, another at the feet, while a 
third, standing in the middle behind the body, has 
his arm stretched out over it. This representation 
corresponds in part to a pen and ink drawing of 
KaphaeUs bearing tlu' strange name of the Death of 
Adonis, which though known only by a few copies 
(ami these now ranked as spurious) must either lie 
hidden in some unknown comer or be wholly lost. 
According to my present opinion this is the &?8t of 
Raphael's sketches now remaining for what later 
appeared in the painting in such a wholly difTorcnt 
form, and the first actual proof for Vasari's asser- 
tion that the Entombment was painted in Perugia, 
but that the cartoon originated in Florence. In 
publishing his first edition Vasari knew nothing 
of the kind, whence he derived this knowledge for* 
his second edition we have no idea. But agree with 
him we must. 

Only by the farther tracing out of these begin- 
nings shall we be enabled to follow the first great 
change in Raphael's artistic development. 

I have elsewhere asserted that in the first con- 
ception of their works the masters of the Quattro- 
cento did not begin witli studies from the nude 
human form. They indeed knew how to represent 
the nude figure, but did not perceive the whole 
movement of the man, as shown in the forms of the 
body beneath the garments, like the masters of the 
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Cinquecmto or the ancient artists. The imaginar 

tion of the Quattrocento masters worked with what 
was visible around them. Michael Angclo was the 
first who, through the antique and liis anatomical 
studies, was led to a higher treatment of the hu- 
man body. His cartoon of the Soldiers Bathing 
showed to the astonished Florentines that our 
bodies contain an architecture, without a knowl- 
edge of which any representation of human move- 
ments is imperfect. A composition, although of 
draped figures, could make no claim to the high- 
est rank, as a work of art, if this architecture was 
not transparent through the drapery. The inward 
eye of the artist had to be trained in a new school 
to achieve so much. Those in whom this disciplijue 
was wanting fell to the rear, as out of date. 

And here we have one of the reasons why Michael 
Angelo put an end to Perugino's fame, who had 
neither the wish nor the ability to rise to this height. 
This is why Michael Angelo*s cartoon produced a 
revolution in art, and why it was preferred to 
Leonardo's Cavalry Encounter — although Michael 
Angelo's picture of Soldiers Bathing is almost 
without interest. The action has no central point. 
Naked soldiers, just out of Ihe water, scrambling 
into their clothes and armor upon the shore. Ko 
attack, no tight, no expectation of it, not so much 
as an enemy in sight. Only a hasty movement, 
which lacks any visible aim. What a contrast 
in every respect is Leonardo's Cavalry Encounter, 
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where all is set forth aiul the wildest battle 
fury portrayed. Li the spirit of Florentine Art, 
as hitherto known, Leonardo had produced the 
greatest work; but Michael Anp^elo's nude figures 
taught men that iii another direction a greater 
might be achieved. 

Already, in the Death of Adonis, Eaphael's first 
sketch for the £ntombment, Michael Angelo's 
influence is perceptible. Before seeing photo- 
graphs of all the drawings Kapliael made for this 
picture, my opinion had been that Fra Barto- 
lommeo, or Signorelli, could have wrought a like 
change in him. In fact, drawings from the nude, 
by these artists, are preserved, whose influence over 
Eaphael can be proved, as we shall see ; but Michael 
Angelo was the first to group nude figures together, 
so that the action of one leads to that of the otliers, 
and the many bodies form a whole, moving by one 
consent. Now this is just the pecidiar characteristic 
of Baphael's first sketch for the Entombment. 
The nude bearers of the nude corpse unite to form 
a living whole, more indeed after the manner of a 
bas-relief, than of a round group wliich is intended 
to be seen from all sides. And from this time on 
we find Kaphael executing all his works after this 
maimer. Two conceptions of his figures, from this 
time, ever seemed to run side by side in his fantasy, 
the one folly draped, the other nude. He now, 
also, l)egins the successive working over of his com- 
positions j leaving out and adding iigui'es; revers* 
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ing the whole construction and arrangement ; end- 
ing with a return to some of jthe original elements. 
The Entombment passed through three phases: 

from tlic first conception (Death of Adonis) Kaph- 
'del soared to a new one for which valuable studies 
ai*e extant. 

The arrangement of the pioeession had been 
hitherto that the body was borne along feet fore- 
most, and that the person who held these together 

took the lead ; whilst he, who, with his hands under 
the shoulders, supported the head, followed. 

Baphael in making a new design for the picture 
reversed the trend of the procession. Now tiie one 
who lifts the body at the head takes the lead. Mov- 
ing backward he gropes with his heels for the steps 
leading iij) U) the tomb, which is now transferred to 
this side. Moreover, the body is no longer touched 
by the bearers, but lies in a linen cloth which is 
held up at the head by two figures in place of one ; 
whilst he who raises the feet no longer puts his 
arms around the legs, but holds the comers of the 
bier cloth, over which they project from the knee 
downward. 

For this conception of the composition we have a 
pen and ink drawing, now at Oxford, one of those 
undoubted authorities which prove so many others 

to be counterfeit. It shows at the same time how 

deeply Kaphael had entered into the spirit of 
Michael Angelo's cartoon. Again we see the firm, 
even course of the lines, although differently crossed. 
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which distinguish the silvi'i-point drawings for 
the Coronation of Mary, lueutioued iu the jdrst 
chapter. 

But onoe more Kaphael makes a change in the 
composition. 

The three bearers of the body, as presented in 
the Oxford diawing, form, with Christ, a compact 
group. The body, by the fore-shorteniug ahnost 
doubled up, takes but little room and serves only as 
a connecting link. Its outlines have been drawn 
with light strokes; the bearers, in their different 
attitudes, were this time tlic paramount interest. 
Possibly Kapliael afterward perceived that he had 
injured the effect of his picture by thus destroying 
the prominence of the figure of Christ. 

In the Florentine design we see how he remedies 
this. The body is once more stretched out, and the 
bearers are se])arated into two distinct groups. The 
attitude of eacli individual lias been retained ; but 
while the first dif&culty was how to concentrate 
their strength, in order to bear the body along 
by united effort, the question in this design is how to 
hold the cloth sufficiently taut to have the body lie 
upon it straight and not sink together. The increased 
exertion thus demanded made it necessary to empha- 
size the severe strain upon the bearers, and afforded 
the artist the glorious task of unfolding the contrast, 
in different ways, of the living x>ower in the figures 
to the heavy death-sleep of Christ. Baphael now 
devoted himself to developing this contrast, and the 
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difference between the Florentine (li-awing, of which 
I have Bpoken, and the finished picture shows with 
what consummate art he finally succeeded in enhanc- 
ing it. 

For awhile the Florentine desii^n seems to liave 
been the form in whieli Baphael wished to exeeute 
the picture. The squares upon It may have been 
drawn to facilitate the reproduction from the sketch 
of fhe larger cartoon after which the painting itself 
was then to be exeeuted.* The Florentine drawing 
seems so entirely to contain tlie real painting that 
Jiumohr in his day might well declare it to have 
been a ^'painfully exact preparation" for it. But 
what important changes it had yet to undergo I 

In studying the history of the origin of Raphael's 
pictures through the preparatory drawings the mar- 
vel always is that on arriving at the final execution 
he seems to set himself free from tliem once more and 
as in the beginning dearly to face the main thought 
to the embodiment of which his art is directed. He 
sets aside all the preparatory studies to build up the 
composition afresh. As things now present them- 
selves to his inward eye they are immortalized in 
color. 



• Bat fhey may liare been drawn by another band for the simple 

purpose 01 copying llHMlniwing. And in flu- s:\\nr w:iy the .sqniiros 
on a drawing for the Librcria iu Sleua may bu uxpluined. Only 
why make the lines SO bard in the preoioos sbeet if they wore 
simply wanted to copy the sketch? I formerly beUeved the draw* 
Ing itself only a copy, but am no longer of this opinion. 
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BaphaeFB last changes in the Entombment are 

si^ificaut enough. The group bearuig the body no 
longer occupies exactly tlie ceiitrti of the painting. 
At the left where the rocks arise, into whose cav- 
ernous depth the body is to bo taken, the procession 
reaches to the edge of the painting ; to the right 
however between the last bearer and the edge of the 
tablet, room is left for a sight of the fainting mother. 
The steps which, at the entrance, lead into the 
cavern are steeper now than iu the Florentine sketch 
in order to increase the strain upon the two bearers 
at the head. The one especially who is groping 
after each step with his heels as he moves backward, 
now seems to bear the larger share of tlie burden. 
Physical and mental strain are mingled in the face 
which is thrown backward. Between him and the 
second bearer of the head John's face appears — 
now for the first time typified as such — who would 
take one last despairing look at the dead Saviour. 
This second bearer at the head, in iho sketch beard- 
less and unimportant, is here with full hair and 
beard placed in contrast to the somewhat feminine 
appearance of John. The woman who holds up the 
hand of Christ in hers, is now alone in her place, 
and the one ^dsible beside her in the Florentine 
sketch effaced — as unnecessary to the action, (In 
the first sketch, the Death of Adonis, it was a man.) 
By this means more room is won for the single 
bearer at the feet of Christ ; an elderly man with 
long beard in the Florentine sketdi — he appears in 
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the painting a beardless youth. This figure is, next 
to that of Christ, the one which attracts the most 

attention and impresses itself most deeply on the 
iiKjiiiory ; the strong man in the slvctcli l>earing up 
firmly umler the burden, but like the rest looking 
strained to the utmost, appears twenty years younger. 
The exertion is mere phiy to this youth. He could 
have taken the body in his arms all alone and 
carrietl it to the grave like a sleeping child.* This 
contrast of the supcral>un(lance of youthful strength 
to the almost painful effort manifested in various 
ways by the others is one of the beauties latent in 
Raphael's works which fills the spectator with a 
sense of harmony without his being at once conscious 
of its origin. 

Between this youth and the right border of the 
picture, Mary appears with her women — a triumph 
of artistic grouping. (This group is wholly wanting 
in the Florentine sketch.) 

Thus we see Kapliael sparing no pains to create 
a work which he could allow himself in the end to 
pronounce perfect. At first nothing is really his 
own. From all sides he takes what he finds adapted 
to his aim. Antique bas-reliefs, an engraving by 
Mantegna, a painting by biguorelli, a marble by 
Michael Angelo, all these work most powerfully on 
his imagination. He imitates unhesitatingly. The 



♦ In the 'r;i]>cstries tiii.4 fi^iiiu re-appeax8 ill Uie Conversion of 
Paul, bul iji a iliHuitiiit utUtuUu. 
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Death of Adonis reminds us of Signorolli's bas- 
relief in OrvietOf the fainting mother of the sar- 
cophagus in the Doria Palace, the figure of Christ 
of Michael Angelo's Fiel^ But when has he taken 
anything without first transforming it hy his own 
genius into what he needs ! We feel as if we were 
gazing at one of Nature's own creations when the 
painting in the Boighese is before our eyes, a thing 
finished from the beginning, where every line is in- 
dispensable and significant. It all seems to us as if 
it had flown into his ini a tri nation and ho liad only to 
seize it. Yet on tlie eoutiary, so much labor and 
groping, such vacillation, so much indecision are 
found to be preparatory steps to the final completion. 
So much perplexity and confusion at first I All these 
figures which seem to have forced themselves, at the 
outset, clearly upon liis notice were i)atiently and 
slowly wrought to perfection. Raphaers Entomb- 
ment is a master-piece — but one gradually brought 
forth. It is the work of a young man. Raphael was 
twenty-three yea.rs of age when he began it, but it 
only strikes us as youthful when compared with his 
later works. By these certainly it was excelled, but 
we must remember that none of these great works 
were then in existence if we would give the Entomb- 
ment the rank to which it is entitled. 

Let us transport ourselves to the standpoint of 
the Tuscan public in 1607. Leonardo had produced 
nothing after the manner of the Entombment. 
Michael Angelo's Madonna Boui and whatever else 
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he had created, as painter hitherto, was of a sec- 
ondary nature. The Sistme Chapel was not 
undertaken until 1508. Mantcgiia, Perugino, Sig- 
norelli, Pjotticolli, Filippiiio and Fraucia were the 
. rna.steis w ith whom Raphael eaine into comparison 
at this time ; neither iu painting nor in depth of 
thought could any of them compete with him. 

Let us now compare Mantegna's Entombment as 
a composition, with Raphael's. In one only of the 
subordinate figures does the artist indulge in the 
representation of a grief bordering on frenzy which 
Donatello makes his figures exhibit in several of his 
Entombments. Mantegna's conception is more sub- 
dued. The lifeless body of Christ with deeply 
imprinted traces of pain in the face is being half 
carried, half dragged to the sareopiiagus in which 
it is to rest. The one of the bearers who clutches 
the two corners of the bier-doth at the head and 
holds them high with arms bent upward at the 
elbows, that the burden may not sink to the ground 
in the middle, unites the expression of great physical 
energy witli suppressed grief. The other holding 
the feet, on whom the lesser strain faUs, can give 
way to his grief more freely. He has turned his 
face aside. Between the two the mother, in an out- 
burst of sorrow, has thrown herself across the body 
and is clasping it in lier arms ; behind her (and as 
it were to indicate a certain composure in the thri*e 
first described figures) appears the other Mary dis- 
solved in grief, her arms flung wildly into the air; 
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and between them the corpse, the upper arms close 
to the sides, the hands crossed over the body : the 
image of a man tortured to death, from whose boily 
has fled, with the soul, all that had given it spiritual 
elastioity and strength. It would almost seem as if 
pictorial art, as interpreter of the Gospels, had here 
achieved its uttermost. More, at all events, than 
Michael Angelo, in an Entombment ascribed to 
him, now in England, but dilapidated so as to be 
almost unrecognizable ; an early work which, by 
the side of the Pieta or Raphael's Entombment, is 
not to he considered. 

How totally different Raphaers conception of , 
the scene, and certainly not less in the spirit of the 
Evangelists. 

The loud wailing is hushed, and the prostrate 
mother transferred to the back-ground. Removed 

from the body of her son, she had sunk down while 
the procession was passing, and they were forced to 
leave her behind. She is the image of Death, lis 
compared with Christ, who, filled with Eternal Life, 
lies slumbering there. 

The second Mary, dose beside the body, would 
seem only to have joined the procession be(?ause she 
would not allow the hand of Christ to diop, which it 
was her office to sustain ; she wishes to cast a last look 
at him before turning back to the fainting mother. 
The bearers of the body move along, conscious of 
carrying a noble burthen. And Christ, himself, 
beauty, serenity and mercy dwell in him in fullest 
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measure, as if his spirit still both informed his body 
and glorified it. Only Raphael could undertake to 
paint this. No one before or after him could so 
Bimply and naturaUy picture the earthly form, irra- 
diated with heavenly light. 

Michael Angelo's Fieta had preceded it ; without 
it Kai)haers painting would never have ])een created 
— and yet in one respect Michael Angeio's work 
is surpassed by liaphael's. 

From time to time among the individuals of 
which nations are composed Nature causes mighty 
spirits to arise who stand out conspicuously among 
millions. If such men are ai-tists oriijinal produc- 
tions of an extraordinary kind are the result. 

These works have one distinguishing feature 
which raises them far above the creations of artists 
better suited to the average intellect of their nation, 
and sets them apart, like the authors themselves ; 
tliey all have the charactor of the i)henonienal whose 
depth of meaning the masses cannot fathom. Hence 
they awaken awe rather than thorough comprehen- 
sion, reverence rather than love. 

Precisely here Raphael differs, and in differing 
surpasses all other great artists. 

He creates like Nature herself. A rose is 
a rose, and it is nothing more ; the song of the 
nightingale is the nightingale's song, there are no 
further mysteries to fathom. Thus Raphael's works 
are free from personsd accessories; it is only by 
a peculiar glamour over everything by his hand 
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that we are led to exclaim, ^'Bapliael painted 
this!" 

We never enjoy a work of Michael Angelo with 

the same iiuiimnity. A low voice seems to whisper 
(mt of each one of them, "I am the work of Mlehael 
Angeh>, and only thi'ough his character can the 
way be found to any correct interpretation I " This 
breathes also from Dante's verses. 

No one will be insensible to this still reminder 
of the person of the master, ^lieluiel Aiigeh), wlio 
looks upon the dead Christ in the lap of his mother, 
his first great Eoman work. Not Christ and his 
mother alone, but Michael Angelo also is represented^ 
and his spirit speaks from out this marble. And 
again, not his spirit as universal plastic force, but 
that of the iiidivichuii man, who busied with his ow^n 
sorrow-laden thoughts slowly chiselled from the 
marble this image of the deepest grief. 

In BaphaeFs pictures the thrilling incidents he 
represents are weighted with no such personal ele- 
ments, but as it were, rather relieved by the absence 
of it. He does not seem to have l)een one of those 
men who tower above the average of their nation, but 
on the contrary he stands before us as the very per- 
sonification of this average.* He keeps the measure 
by which the great multitude is to be measured; he is 
in affinity with all, is every man's friend and brother ; 
no one f eek himself humbled besidje him ; there 

* In other of my writings I have iu a different way arrived at the 
like deduotlons. 
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lingers no trace of an unexplained and unenjoyed 
mystery. In this respect perhaps Diirer would have 
equalled him if in his forms he could wholly have 

risen above the German Quattrocento; only in his 
last works, however, did he succeed in doing this. 
Diirer drew several pictures of tlie Entombment, the ' 
way to the tomb as well as the laying of the body in 
the sepulchre. The simplest is the one in the series 
of the so<!alled "Kleine Passion" (wood-cut), and 
here we find a striking difference if we compare 
Diirer's conception with KaphaeFs. 

As early as in the Sposalizio we detect Kaph- 
ael's natural preference for depicting young men, 
and in the Entombment likewise this shows itself ; 
all the characters, Mary excepted, are young. In 
Durer's representations on the contrary the old 
predominate ; his figures of Christ are the type of a 
man in advanced years. This is noticeable in all his 
productions, but the finest example is his Crucifix of 
1523 (1521) the drawing for which was first puV> 
lished by Ephrussi (*). The experiences of a long 
life seem incirnated in this head and figure ; in the 
same way Durer conceives the Entombment, and 
herp he is in harmony with Mantegna. 

We see elderly men laying one who in life had 
been like themsdves, into the grave. Elderly men 
were the predominating class in German cities at 
that time, they decided everything, and therefore 

* £plurus8i — A. Durer ct ses Desseius ~ Page ^1. 
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Diircr makes them conspicuous wherever he repre- 
sents the iK)pulace. 

But with Raphael the young predominate. Even 
in the Disputa and School of Athens, where the 
aged must have the precedence, he has mingled so 
many youthful figures in the composition that they 
seem to form the ])iinci])al element. The siglit of 
the young has in it something emancipating and re- 
freshing. In the lecture room when the eyes of the 
young are directed toward me, my hest thoughts 
come as if they enticed them forth. Rapliael must 
have felt that to make his pictures rightly effective 
it was necessary to infuse this element as largely as 
possihle. 

Let us return for a moment to the Sposalizio. In 
its outward aspect the life of to-day offers very little 
(to our eyes ) which can impress itself upon the 

genius of the artist as material for his art. Poi traits 
jiiul statues are magnificent tasks, Init will never 
stir to its depths the creative power of painter or 
sculptor. What, then, shall he represent? What 
work will afford him the ddightful consciousness of 
having created an indispensable element in the life 
and labors of his time ? Even a man of rich and 
fertile imagination will sometimes enquire to-<lay, 
what indeed ? 

But with what clearness did the two centuries in 
which Raphael lived prescribe to the artist their 
work I A narrow range of subjects was apparently 
offered; everlasting repetitions of Matlonnas, of 
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events in sacred history, and only by degrees, added 
to these, illustrations of antique myths which, 
however, were chiefiy used for ornainental })ur])oses. 
Yet how completely these subjects enlisted the 
oroative power of the artists! The Marriage of 
Mary, the Entombment of Christ I An artist who 
most picture either of these events could put into 
his work all the thought and feeling which finds place 
in the soul of iiiaii. He might make the gi-eatest 
demand on his art and the public might require of 
him all that is most elevating, and to be thrilled to 
their innermost being. This is the reason why the 
epoch of art-history, in which, under such conditions, 
works of art arose, requires the most exliauiitive 
study. 

One last comparison and I have done : 
What was the process of development through 
which HaphaeFs composition, by three successive 
stages, reached its final form? At first wc see 

three men bearing a corpse ; one lifts the head, an- 
other the feet, while a third clasps it in the middle 
— the most natural distribution of the burden. 
And what is the shape which Raphael finally de- 
cides upon? Only two here divide the labor: at 
the head a bearded man, at the feet a youth ; the 
corpse between them, like the body of one sleeping. 
All the other figures are superfluous additions, ex- 
cept the woman who is holding up the hand of 
Christ She cannot be left out, but ever remains a 
subordinate figure. We have pointed to the di8> 
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tmction of young and old, in the bearers, as a last 
nuance of RapliaeFs artistic tact. 

And now it turns out that tliis last individual 
touch, is nothing save a return to the noblest for- 
mula for Entombments, which Greek art estab- 
lished two thousand years before Raphael, but 
which was to him nnknown« 

Of Gtreek paintings we possess almost noth- 
ing. A variety of fragments, however, have come 
to light, which enable us to divine what the eyes of 
the Greek painters saw in nature, and how their 
hands reproduced it. The broken pieces of cine- 
rary urns, which the Athenians flung into the graves, 
upon the bodies of their dead, with the purpose of 
breaking them to bits, now sought for and put to- 
gether anew, afford delightful specimens of Greek 
painting. On such urns, to^y, in London and 
Berlin, we discover Entombments.* 

We find a body stretched out before us, a corpse, 
but at the same time iis if one were sleeping. Two 
figures Ijear it ; the man at the head, standing bo- 
hind, grasps it under the shoulders. One arm of 
the dead man, whose head slightly inclines toward 
the shoulder, is hanging down — the other hand and 
aim slightly raised ; plainly a person is here to be 
imagined holding it up. The second bearer is at 
the feet, sustaining the legs of the dead man. The 



* These flgnres are of Importance for tlie Madonna, bearing tbe 
same date. 
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former is a winged youth ; the hotter, also winged, a 

bearded man. They arc interpreted as Death and 
Slee}). What Eaphael, dimly groping, found un- 
aided and alone^ had been by the Grreeks long ago 
wrought out and accepted as their general f ormuhu 

With what care Raphael executed his work is 
shown also in the predella, which consists of a 
series of little figures of great beau1y> lightly 
painted in grisaille.* This is at present in the 
gallery of the Vatican, whilst the Entombment 
is in the Borghese palace. A copy has been substi- 
tuted for it in Perugia. The tablet above, attached 
to the picture and representing the Almighty, Pas- 
savant also ascribed to Kaphael ; but it has been so 
positively denied to him by others, that Passayant 
seems to have made a mistake.t 



*Compai'o Stefaiio Ainadei*8 article in F. Mcyer*8'*Kfln8tlnr 
I«ezlcoii.** 

t Compare Stefano Amadei's article iu F* Meyer's "KttuaUer 

Lexicon." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CAMERA DELLA SEGNATURA. 

The moment came when Raphael's £eld of labor 
was transferred from Elorenoe to Rome. Anything 
more definite it is impossible to say. The knowl- 
edge of when he first eame to Rome, and what he 

saw or perhaps did there, could be derived only 
from special and direct statenicuts such as \vc do 
not possess. Julius 11. fonned magnificent plans for 
the employment of architects, sculptors and painters, 
which he was impatient to have carried out. St. 
Peters and the Palace of the Vatican were to be 
rebuilt ; Rome was to Tcccive fresli additions on the 
right bank of the Tiber, and everywhere, in old 
Rome, palaces and churches were to be erect(;d. 
For this end there stood at the command of the 
Pope, two men admirably qualified for such under- 
takings in the realm of Art — GiuKano da Sangallo 
and Braniante — botli masterly architects of long- 
established repute, and both retained in Rome, not- 
withstanding theu* bitter dislike of each other. 



* Compare Stefano Amaders article in F* Meyer's ElinsUer Lex- 
icon." 
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Giuliano had brought Michael Aiigelo to Rome as 
his trump card; Bramante, Raphael In neither 
case had it been an official call, which had led 

Michael Angelo or Ixaphael to leave Florence sud- 
denly, as a young i'l of essor to-day leaves a smaller 
University for one of more importance, where lie is 
henceforth to work and make himself at home. But 
these two young artists were simply invited to Rome 
and given work to do. What would come of it later 
was hardly spoken of at the outset. Vasari in his 
Life of llaphacl does not even name the year ; he 
merely says, "upon Bramante's recommendation. 
Pope Julius summoned Raphael, and, on his ar- 
rival, received him with kindly words." 

Michael Angelo when summoned to Rome for the 
Sistine Chapel, had frequently been there in former 
years, and so Raphael may have been and gone. 
Certain it is, as Gondivi relates, that when they 
wished to put the Sistine Chapel into Michael 
Angelo*s hands, he at first refused, and suggested 
Raphael. From this we must infer that the latter, 
at that time (the beginning of 1508), was well- 
known in Rome as a successful artist ; though what 
he had achieved we do not know. 

In this uncertain state of things I feel justified in 
hazarding the following conjecture: The first 
skctcjies for the Camera della Sognatura were made 
by Raphael before lie finished The Entombment, 
which, as we have seen, was in the year 1607 ; I am 
of this opinion, regardless of the above-mentioned 
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surmises, and the paltry collection of notes produced 
in tlieir siip))ort, for the character of the drawings 

compels me to believe it. These earlier sketches 
made for the frescoes in the Camera della Segnatura 
are in some portions very little like the paintings 
themselves. They differ in the figures and in the 
composition. But there exists no better material 
than these drawings for tracing liaphael^s deyelop- 
ment. 

The Camera della Segnatura is in the Palace of 
the Vati(;an, which was not so large when Julius as- 
cended the papal throne as at his death. Alexander 
Borgia had before him occupied a suite of apart- 
ments, to which, at present, only a few favored per- 
sons obtain admission. It was not until last vear 
that I was allowed to see them, l^inturicchio, court 
painter of the Borgins, adorned these rooms with 
frescoes, which, still fresh and well preserved, are 
to-day a splendid sight. They are the most beautiful 
things he ever produced. Com})ared with Perugino, 
in whose time and at whose side he lived and 
worked in Perugia, they ahow an originality whiidi 
gives him, in my eyes, greater significance than all I 
had previously known of his work. No one in walk- 
ing through these apartments finds in the beautiful 
adornment uf the walls any intimation of the eJuir- 
livUir of those who once occupied them, and on 
whose death they were deserted, perhaps forever. 
Julius II. shunned them as if the plague were there. 
He had a suite of apartments fitted up above, the 
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painting of which was already begun when Raphael 
appeared in Rome. Yasari enumerates the artists 

engaged upon them, Perugino and Sodoma being 
tlie most distinguished. At first, only a single room 
was assigned to liaphacl, the vaulted ceiling of 
which had been undertaken by Sodoma. By a sub- 
sequent change the paintings of the other masters 
were obliterated, and the entire upper story in this 
part of the palace, consisting of three rooms and a 
hall, assigned to Kaphael. 

The Camera della Begnatura forms the centre of 
this series of rooms. It is quadrangular, broad and 
l^ge, yet, nevertheless, has the character of a 
private room. Two of its opposite walls have high 
windows, from which the many colored panes, 
painted by William of Marseilles, having long since 
disappeared. So, too, the wainscoting, v/ith seats of 
rich inlaid work, which once covered the walls all 
around to the height of a man (the work of Barili) 
is no longer there. But the splendid mosaic ilooiv 
iiig, an imitation of the antique, is preserved and 
bears the emblems of the Rovere. 

We are struck with the gay, courtly, aristocratic 
air which the Benaissance Masters in that age knew 
how to impart to their architecture. Whichever 
way we turn artistic creations of the highest perfec- 
tion meet our eye. Especially pleasing is the vaulted 
ceiling wliich droops so low at each corner, for this 
has not been spoiled, cleaned again and again, 
rubbed out and re-touched as is the case with the 
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side walls, but the IVcsli j<'wel-slieen of the painting, 
on which no dust can fall, and wliieh no destroying 
hands can reach, remains to this day imimpaired. 
But even in looking at the side walls, the unpleasant 
feeling soon vanishes that we have before us only the 
last faint glinii)8es of what was once here ; tluough 
the riuned suifaee the inward beauty of the work 
penetrates, as it were, into our Very souls filling us 
with sublime and refreshing images. 

This spiritual glow which makes itself gradually 
felt, is nowhere so effective as in the Disputa. As 
descril>ed aljove, the vaulted eeiling of tlie Camera 
della Segnatura stretches downward at the foui' cor- 
ners so that the side walls form above a complete 
semi-circle. The line upon which this semi-circle 
rests is therefore the breadth of the whole surface. 
Raphael conceived this in " the Disputa" as a 
plain in the eeuti'C of which, on a slight elevation, 
stands an altar approached by broad, easy steps. 
Assembled about it, and disposed on either side 
toward the foreground, w^e see a goodly congrega- 
tion — the most illustrious personages being nearest 
the altar, seated upon handsome stone benches of 
antique form, the others reverentially crowding 
ai'ound them. A thick cloud hangs low over tliis 
assembly, bisecting the psunting horizontally, above 
which a second assembly, of heavenly beings, is visi- 
ble. These are also grouped about a centre, the 
Holy Trinity, at whose feet, and directly over the 
altar, upon which stands the Monstrance, genii are 
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Hying with liaiids raised above their heads, bear- 
ing the open Gospels. Tliis jHcture of the supernal 
world, though complete in itself, is, at the sauie 
timey closely connected with that of the earthly as- 
semblage helow, and together they form a whole. 
Around the altar below, all is in motion. Evidently, 
howcH^er, only those close to it can see the glory re- 
vinding itself above, but not even all of these are 
looking upward ; some are still engrossed in talking 
or reading; others, on the other hand, touched by 
the spiritual light, which streams down from above, 
have flung their books upon the ground. The most 
distinguished Christian Fathers are made known by 
the titles of their l^oolis, or by the names inscribed 
on their halos ; other individuals, like Dante, are 
recognized by their faces, while still others have only 
conjectural names. But the figures in the upper 
world are all well known. In the middle, Christ, 
who has his full face turned toward us, both liaiids 
raised, at whose side to the right and left sit Mary 
and fJohn. Elevated al)()V(^ all is God, The Father, 
with the globe in his left hand, while the right is 
raised to bless and to command. Angels floating in 
the ether, with outspread wings, surroimd Him. 
The heaven seems to consist of angels heads. He 
towers up like a huge mountain peak, whose illu- 
mined height no eye can measure. Far below to the 
right and left of Christ the Bemi>uirole of doud- 
border ope ns before us, and upon it we see saints 
from the Old and New Testaments, ranged side by 
aide. 
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This is what the first general glance reveals. ' 
Upon more careful consideration the scene falls 

into sections. One thing after another now fills us 
with astonishment. For instance, tlie distant hori- 
zon of the landscape, visihle beliind the altar, seems 
to stretch back into the infinite. Beneath the cloud 
forming the base of the heavenly worlds our eye 
' loses itself in a bright, far-off perspective. Then 
we are touched with the dignity of the earthly as- 
semblage ; we feel that the vision of The Trinity 
has suddenly put an end to all study and debate, all 
parade of learning or consultation of books, but, at 
the same time, that this startling effect has thrilled 
only some few close to the altar, from whom it is 
gradually being communicated to the others. This 
state of transmission is portrayed in various ways. 

With quite another kind of admiration we regard 
the semi-circle of heavenly inhabitants who, seated 
upon the dond, are gathered around Christ, with 
Mary and John. While these three are represented 
as transfigured, and of sublime mien, the saints 
about them have an almost worldly air. Peter, 
Paul, Adam, Moses, David, and others of equally 
high rank, are comfortably seated, much like Cardi- 
nals at high ecclesiastical fetes. Some among them 
with an elegance of movement, which does not harm- 
onize well with the great world-stirring thoughts 
associated with them. Observe with what aristo- 
cratic ease Adam has thrown one leg over the other^ 
as any one might who wished to make his position 
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still more eas}' and comfortable. Fassavant eiqdaiiis 
that Adam is sitting there in the posture of expecta- 
tion and hope of Divine assistance and grace. This 
we do not wish to doubt, but, at all events, he is the 
picture of a man contented and well-to-do. Peter 
and Paul, however, who close the group to the 
right and left, look straight before th^ wiiih grave, 
solemn eyes. 

What then is here represented? Baphael tells us 
himself. Upon the vaidted roof above the painting, 
we see within a circle, which forms part of the series 
of its decoration, a female figure of great beauty. 

Sitting rapt in deep emotion she seems astonished 
at what is taking place below. A veiL in wavinir 
fo]d<^ fidk W .UTe crowned he»l She 
sister, we imagine, of the Madonnas Raphael was 
at that time engaged in painting. An inscription 
reads " Divanarum Rerum Notitia," " The Knowl- 
edge of Things Divine." 

According to Vasariy the institution of the Mass 
is here represented the establishing of that which 
forms the main feature of Roman Catholic worship. 
On the otlier hand the inscription on Ghisi's engra- 
ving, which appeared in the same year as Yasari's 
book, reads, " Adoration of the Trinity." It is very 
much the same idea expressed in different ways. 

Beside this general meaning, the painting has a 
second one, which is indeed, only a conjecture of 
recent date, viz., bringing the })icture into special 
connection with the history o£ Julius IL 
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In the foreground below, a4* the right, we see a 
masBive piece of unfinished architecture, directly in 
the midst of the Assembly, or, as it were, rising out 

of it, which (leinauds oxjilanntioii. We recognize it ' 
as the })ase of one of the pillars which, accordini^ to 
Bramante's plan, were to support the dome of the 
new St. Peter's, and the allusion to the structure is 
made more clear by the introduction into the land- 
scape, behind the altar, of a churdi with men upon a 
scaffolding at work upon it. 

It is a fact that the tearing down of the old St. 
Peter's, long ago rendered necessary by the settling 
of the columns, had just begun. Despite the oppo- 
sition of many of the Cardinals, this conclusion had 
been arrived at, and communicated to the European 
Powers. For this new church, which, according to 
the ideas of the Pope, was to surpass everything 
known to recent centuries, Branuinte now made 
various designs, and in the Disputa the heavens 
are represented as opening to bless and sanction ^be 
work. Therefore we see leaning against this ])iece 
of masoiii-y rrecognizable by the inscription of his 
halo) the Pope Anacictus II., the original builder of 
St. Peter's, while in front, with raised hands and 
upturned face, stands Pope Sixtus IV., in full pon- 
tificals, as tiie one with whom the greatness of the 
Rovere began, and to whom Julius 11. especially 
owed everything. 

This interpretation of the painting, which I of- 
fered for the first time as an uncertain conjecture 
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some years ago, is to-day generally accepted. At 
the same time, however, it must be said that the in- 
tention thus to glorify the greatest undertaking of 
the Fope» seems to have been formed only daring 
the gradual progress of the painting, since nothing 
of the kind is perceptible in the first designs. 

Of these designs we possess a good portion, and 
as in the case of the Entombment, are enabled to 
follow the gradual improvement in the work which 
also shows Raphael's growth in ereative power. 

Three, stages are clearly distinguishable in this 
work, corresponding in their several characteristics 
to the special conditions under which the other 
paintings in the Camera della Segnatura were com- 
pleted. The earliest sketch in India ink has ahnost 
nothing in common with the finished painting. For 
while the latter proves Raphael a master in the full 
possession of the technique of perspective, extending 
the space at his disposal with boundless distance, 
we see him in this first sketch embarrassed before 
his task of covering the walL He does not know 
what to do with this great semi-oircnlar surface. 
His only concern is to fill it up some way or other. 
He tries to make it smaller. At the riglit and left 
he takes up part of the s])ace with a pleasing, but 
quite meaningless array of colunms, and an archi- 
trave, upon which little Cupids are seated, fastening 
up coats of arms with daintily fluttering ribbons. 
The open space between them in the middle he shuts 
iu at tlic back by a balustrade running all the way 
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across ; and upon tbe veranda thus formed and en- 
closed by the colimms, to the right and left sit a 
number of men, in two rows opposite each other, 
reading, writing, or talking two and two. 
Others joining those from both sides manifest gi-eat 
curiosity to see or hear what is being written down 
or spoken, and communicate to one another in ges- 
tures all they are able to make out. Some of 
the first named are looking up to heaven as 
if they saw the })henomenon in the height upon the 
cloud. No altar, no steps leading up to it ; no ar- 
ranging of figures into animated groups, only a few 
single personages in the foreground, roughly filling 
out the centre. 

The heaven, peopled with Saints, and visible 
above this scene, is also without construetion. Tlie 
effort to cover the wall with figures, as a mere flat 
surface, is here even more eyident, and such a lack 
of skill is shown that one would think Baphael 
must haye made this sketch before he had seen 

Florence. 

Some disconnected floating clouds, symmetrically 
disposed, form at once seats and footstools for a few 
holy . personages. Christ, with Mary and John, oc- 
cupying the centre of -the picture. No one of these 
seems designed with reference to any other, and all 
arc in very stift" postures. The drawing in many re- 
spects reminds us of Perugino, and of Raphael's 
earliest fresco in the convent of San Severo at Peru- 
gia, where again the surface of the wall was evi- 
dently so large as to perplex him. 
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Only in the second sketch do we find Kaphael 
lending to Ms composition the first traces of the 
form which the painting now exhibits. Yet, here 

also, he has drawn only the left half of the picture, 
since according to the traditional practice of making 
the composition symmetiical, this was sufdcient to 
show the Pope what was defflgned. Here we no 
> longer see the columns filling up the sides, although 
the assemblage is grouped in such a manner we are 
still obliged in imagination to assume the architeo- • 
ture. The heaven shows the fii'st attempts at ]>er- 
spective in the grouping together of its inhabitants. 
The altar in the midcUe below is visible, but it has the 
form of an antique sarcophagus ; the seat also which 
surrounds it in a semi-circle is in its place. In the 
assemblage about the altar, we meet w ith none of 
the figures in the first sketch, and only two inotiN cs 
have been retained. The figure of a man sitting 
with strained arms, holding a book on his knee, out 
of which he is reading, and the man with reverential 
curiosity creeping toward him, from whom he is 
"tK^})arat(Hl by intervening figures. Another sitting 
figure, which in the first sketcli was seen in heaven 
on one of the clouds, lias now been introduced 
below, at the side of the altar. It was, perhaps, 
Baphael's intention to cariy out the composition ac- 
cording to this sketch. In the valuable pen and ink 
drawing at Frankfort, we iiud tlio entire group coui- 
posed of nude figures, in the treatment of which he 
shows complete mastery of his art. In regard to 
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determining the date of its origin, there is no trace 
yet of that incentive to reproduce nature with blunt 

severity, and the iiianly form a.s trained to noble ex- 
ercise, which the sight of Micliael Angelo's cartoon 
awakened in liaphael, while at work on liis Entond)- 
ment ; but conception, as well as technical handling, 
show a certain leaning toward the manner of Fra 
Bartolommeo, tai influence independent of Michael 
Angelo, and one that still continued for sometune to 
run parallel with it. 

But Raphael did not rest contented here. A 
sketch in the Vienna collection, which apparently 
presents nothing more than the same Franlcfort 
group, though no longer nude, on closer inspection 
shows a great change in the composition. 

Especially striking is the appearance for the first 
time of a man with his back toward us in the fore- 
ground at the left of the altar, on the last step but 
one leading up to it. Compare this figure and the 
others, with those in the completed fresco. How all 
preceding designs pale before the painting ! Now, for 
the first time, the coliunns, which up to this ])()int, 
have served to fill the space, are omitted, and in 
their stead the figures appear, which extending out 
on both sides to the edge of the painting, give evi- 
dence of a wholly new and grand conception. A 
number of studies are preserved of the latter; 
s])lcndid free pen and ink drawings, which pro(daim 
liaphael's grand style. According to my conjecture, 
it was not untU this final reyision that the idea 
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dawned upon him of connecting the picture with the 
building of St. Peter's. Till then the plan had 
been to paint the Beyelation of the Triniiy, as the 
centre of the Roman Catholic faith, and the intel- 
lectual labor devoted to its verification, may liave 
been all that the Pope wished to liave represented. 
This led up to the idea of painting the suddenness of 
its lesolution, out of which grew at last the radiant 
breaking forth £rom the doad to giye to this under- 
taking of Julius the sanction and support of God 
Almighty and His heavenly host. 

Opposite the Disputa the second unbroken wall of 
the Camera della Segnatura bears a painting whose 
meaning is indicated by an ideal female figure above 
with the inscription Causarum Gognitio." Not en- 
throned upon a cloud like the Gk>ddes8 (Knowledge 
of Things Divine) opposite, but seated upon a golden 
stool, the arms to which are plastic representations 
of the many breasted Diana of Ephesus (symbol of 
all sustaining nature). Her arms are bare, and 
with one she holds the book which rests upon her 
thigh. Her garment of many colors is sown with 
stars upon a ground-work pattern of leaves and little 
moving fishea, the symbols of sea, earth and 
heaven. Two cupids, or angels, wait upon her. 
As Michael Angelo in the Sibyls of the Sistine 
Chapelf has given us a two-fold representation of the 
feminine form, one in its virginal heroic force, the 
other in its maternal spiritual power, so too lias 
Kaphael in his four figures on the ceiling of the 
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Camera della Segnakira. The ^'Causamm Cog- 
nitio" belongs rather to the first class, while the 

Di\ iiiarum Renim Notitia" lias more of the 
matronly element of the second. Neither the name 
School of Athens nor the Disputa is found in 
BaphaeFs day. Both are later inventioiis, and 
have had greater influenoe on the interpretation of 
the painting than wa« their dne. EorHer designs 
for the composition are wanting ; we have in Milan, 
however, the large cartoon, after which the painting 
was put upon the wall; (though nothing of the kind 
exists for the Disputa) ; it is a carefully executed 
drawing, yet some of the figures in the painting are 
still missing which were added while the picture was 
in progress. Large beautiful photographs of the 
cartoon are to be obtained. 

We look into high halls, probably of a temple. 
A glorious nobly conceiTed piece of architecture, the 
flower of what Bramante bore. in his imagination; 
a picture of St. Peter's, as according to his con- 
ception it was one day to appear. This is only a 
conjecture, but one often repeated, and to-day gener- 
ally accepted. This building rests upon an ele- 
vation, to which a series of steps, intersecting the 
whole painting, lead up. Here, a vast assemblage of 
people, old and young, mingling together, cover the 
elevation, the steps, and the space below ; to the 
right and h ft in the foreground, the masses of fig- 
ures are particularly dense ; in the centre above the 
steps and under the high vault of the main aisle we 
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find the figures which first attract our attention; two 
men side bj side, one steppin^^ a little forward as if 
about to s2)eak, the other witli u])raise(l arm as if 
awaiting the nionient when ho too might speak. 
Around them men and youths, who, in attitude and 
gesture, express fervent interest in what they have 
heard. Paul is portrayed, as he enters among the 
Greek philosophers, and in the spirit of Christ's 
teachings, s})eaks to them of God and immortality. 
Had not their own poets said that maukind was of 
divine origin ? By the side of Paul, as representa- 
tive of Grreek Philosophy, stands an old man point- 
ing heayenward, who has been variously interpreted. 
It is not an exact picture of the historical event nar- 
rated in the Acts of the Apostles, ])iit in connection 
with this a symbolic representation of the contact of 
Christian and heathen philosophy. 

The history of scholasticism renders it dear why 
this scene and this apostle were chosen. Down to 
the twelfth century the Bible and the writinj^s of 
the Christian Fathers were the material with which 
theological disputes were can-ied on. Then an at- 
tempt was made by Abelard, at the University of 
Paris, to introduce as a third element human rea- 
son.** Paul was the one who inade the harmony 
Ixjtween Greek and Christian learning serviceable to 
the cause of the Gospels. Vasari's intei pretation 
of the School of Athens coincides herewith. But 
we have seen that Vasari's one-sided and therefore 
unsatisfactory explanation of the Disputa needs to 
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be enlarged and completed by tbe inflcription on the 

engi'aving of this fresco which appeared at the same 
time with his book (1580^ ; this is also true with the 
School of Athens. The inscription on the plate by 
Ghisi, who likewise engraved tiie School of Athens, 
famishes the explanation we need, that Paul's en- 
trance among the Athenian philosophers is what 
Kapliael has here represented. Vasari (who erro- 
neously calls tlie two central figures Plato and Aris- 
totle) adds that the union of heathen philosophy 
and Christian theology is here depicted. Further 
errors are to be traced to him ; in the gi oup below, 
for example, at the foot of the steps to the light he 
perceives the Evangelists whom Raphael would 
hardly have introduced in this place. The princi- 
pal figure is Paul. As he stretches his arm toward 
us he seems to command silence. He stands before 
us in youthful vigor. 

The representation of Paul was one of the tasks 
present to Kaphael's imagination throughout his en- * 
tire life. At the opening of the preceding chapter 
the Madonna di San Antonio was mentioned. Its 
place is unquestionably among the works by Ra- 
phael's hand which serve as landmarks from which 
to jiHlgo his progress. Plis work also shows how 
improbable it is, that a number of other things at- 
tributed to him at this period were really his. If, 
however, we compare this Madonna with the Sposa- 
liasio, we see marked development and an indepen- 
dent working after nature, although at the same 
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time imitation of Era Bartolommeo, as in the Sposa- 
lizioof Perugino. Raphael made it his chief aim 

in the Madonna di San Antonio to portray Peter 
and Paid with life-like reality, and succeeded so well 
that no one (as in the case of the Sposalizio) would 
take it for the work of a b^;inner, little more than 
twenty years of age, bat would feel compelled to 
acknowledge the finished master. The contrast em- 
phasized between the two men, who were the foun- 
ders of the Roman Church, rests upon the deepest 
study of nature exhibited in many delicate touches 
which become apparent to us only by degrees as we 
study the picture. 

We begin naturally by a comparison of the faces. 
Peter is gazing at us with an expression of tranquil 
majesty, or in otlier words of self-conscious sover- 
eignly, which, to all who regard him as specially 
installed by Christ as his successor, must seem his 
distinguishing characteristic. Raphael, in his later 
representations of Pt'ter, has not conceived him 
with quite this sovereign repose, but has hiid the 
main accent on a certain power of resistance, men- 
tal as well as physical. It seems to me that the 
face of God above Christ in the Disputa had its 
origin in this first conception of Peter's, in the Ma- 
donna di San Antonio, and if so, liaphael in his 
representation of the Almighty is not the imitator of 
Michael Angelo. Indeed, Michael Angelo's God • 
the Father is wholly difiEerent from Baphad's. To 
the left of the Madonna, Paul has bowed his head a 
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little and fastened his eyes upon the book he is hold- 
ing open with both hands. He is a younger man 
than Feter. The crown of his head, it is tiiie, is 
bald, save a lock on the forehead ; but at the back, 
the hair, which reaches down to his neck, is dark 
and rich, like his long heavy beard. The character 
of a face can only be interpreted to a certain extent ; 
but I believe there can be no error in recognizing 
Peter here as the representative of self-reliant en- 
ergy, and Paul as the type of the enthusiastic stu- 
dent, though with no less physical strength. The 
look of an overwhehning experience, vUch strikes 
us in Peter's eyes, might not be felt If Paul's eyes 
were likewise raised. We must not forget that to 
the Catholic Church, Paul was not alone the soldier 
and the student (as sword and book indicate), but 
the entranced visionary to whose sight the heavens 
were opened. One of BajJiael's poems begins with 
the words, " As Paul, after looking upon the myste- 
ries of God kept silence, so will I close my mouth 
concerning tliat whieli I have learned in the arms of 
my beloved." The labor and the ability with which 
Baphael executed these two apostles is evident, and 
r^rded from a pun ly artistic standpoint, form an 
effective contrast in their manly earnestness to the 
Madonna and Virgins at the side of her throne. 

In the Disputa we meet Paul and Peter for the 
second time, but in such whoUy different guise, that 
the innocence Baphael displays in making these 
saintly personages outwardly subservient to artistic 
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requiremeuts is reiilly striking. As old men they 
here take the first place to the right and left with 
the heavenly host ou the cloud bank. But how lit- 
tle thought Baphael had of making these the estab- 
lished type is plain bom the fresoo of AttUa before 
Borne, painted later in the second Vatican chamber. 
Here Paul and Peter are storming down from 
Heaven with drawu swords to defend the Holy 
City ; powerful men with flowing hair and beards, 
in every wky calculated not only to display the 
sword but to use it. 

In the f idl bloom of youth, on the other band, we 
see Paul beside St. Cecilia in Bologna; praise of 
which as it fell from Goethe's lips a hundred years 
ago sounds still the sweetest and the best. Here we 
see Paul standing wrapt in himself « an echo of the 
music wMoh had floated down to him from the heav- 
enly spheres filling liis soul. His dark hair, which 
would curl if it were lunger, covers his whole head 
in masses, and his beard is equally dark and full. 
His downward turned glance is shaded, — youthful 
strength, beauty and manliness are expressed in the ^ 
whole figure. This painting was executed not long 
after the School of Athens, but before the composi- 
tions for the Tapestries, where we meet Paul and 
Peter in tlie prime of life and vigor. And here for 
a second time is a representation of Paul preaching 
in Athens, now historically conceived according to 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

That Baphael had consulted the Holy Scriptures 
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for the Paul in the School of Athens is proved 

in a small matter which for the interpretation of 
the picture assuiiies a certain importance. Various 
attempts have been made to use the stairs which 
run straight across from side to side in interpret- 
ing the picture, and Scherer with great acumen 
discovered in the writings of Marsilio ilcino, pas- 
sages which might give rise to the belief tliat 
these broad steps leading u\) to the temple in so 
conspicuous a manner had some distinct symbolic 
significance. To understand the painting we natu- 
rally turn to the chapter in Acts where Paul's per- 
sonal appearance is so effectively described. Paul 
is distinguished from the other A2)ostles by the fact 
that his life was full of striking events which bore 
some analogy to the experience of modern d;i}'s. and 
that he is presented in situations with which our 
imagination easily identifies itself* In chapter 
twenty-one we are told how the Roman soldiers 
arrested Paul upon the accusation of the Jews in 
the temple of Jerusalem, "and when he came upon 
the stairs, so it was, that he was borne of the 
soldiers for the violence of the people." . . . And, 
as Paul was to be led into the castle he said to the 
chief captain, May I speak unto thee? " And now we " 
read, — "Paul stood on the stairs and beckoned with 
the hand unto the people." Involuntarily the Paul of 
the School of Athens rises before us as he stands at the 
top of the flight of stairs and oommandingly stretches 
out his hand. And further (chapter twenty-«ix), 
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J when Paul is before Agrippa, we read, **Then Paul 

stretched forth his hand and answered for himself." 
This outstretched arm we find again especially in the 
compositions for the Tapestries. But Masa<?cio had 
akeady recognized it as characteristic of Paul in the 
Branoacci chapel. Masaccio also perceived the ne- 
cessity of making the figure of the AposUe in the 
highest degree life-like ; and Vasari gives us the 
name of the Florentine Bartolo di Angiolini, who 
sei'ved as the model for Paul. At the same time, 
in the School of Athens, as it now stands in the 
Camera della Segnatura (where fsAe has been 
so tmkind to it) Paul is less strong and grand 
than in the Milan cartoon for the picture, which, 
as Raphael's drawing, ])re.sei ves tlie figure in all 
its initial fi'eshness and truth. Here only do we 
fully recognize the kinship of this youthful Paul, 
with the Paul in the St. Cecilia. 

Much acumen and learning have been expended 
in the defence (notwithstanding Ghisi's inscription) 
of Yasari's statement that Raphael intended to re- 
present Aristotle and not Paul by this figure. But 
this has been for the most part abandoned, as w^ 
as the attempt to regard all the figures in the School 
of Athens as an artificial rendering of the history 
of Greek Pliilosophy. These efforts to explain tlie 
painting did nyjNfeegin until the ('lose of the seven- 
teenth century. It must, indeed, he admitted, that 
there exists no conclusive proof either for Paul or 
Aristotle. Therefore, each may decide according to 
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liis individual judgment ; but if it be asked which 
name has the greater probability on its side, the 
answer must be ** Paul's." 

It is only at the first blush that an argument can 
Ije drawn in favor of Aristotle from the fact tliat 
the book which he holds sup|)orted on his thigh 
bears the title Etioa," whilst that under the arm of 
the man next to him is Fisico." These inscriptions 
which Yasari mentions, it is true, cannot in Raphaers 
time have had just I lie same spelling and the self- 
same characters they have to-day. This is now gen- 
erally admitted. It is more in favor of Aristotle 
that he too in representations and descriptions b 
often spoken of with outstretched arm — as for 
instance in Sidonius Apollinaris' letters — whose 
description of the pictures and busts of the ancient 
philosophers it seems Raphael knew and used for 
several of his characters in the School of Athens. 
The suggestiye interpretation of the painting in 
this sense by Groethe in his Theory of Colors speaks 
further for the recognition of the two central fig- 
ures as Plato and Aristotle. lie regards these 
men as representatives of the two systems of phil- 
osophy which have moved and divided mankind so 
long as we have any record of their thoughts. 
In direct opposition, however, to Goethe's opinion 
is the fact that we arc unable to prove that men in 
Raphael's time were agitated, or even in the slight- 
est degree affected by this antagonism. Neither 
Aristotle nor Plato had deeper significance for 
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Kilphael, wlio, as we have seen, was busied, his life 
long, in gi\nng form to his oonception of Paul. 
Under Paul's banner the Keformation arose — the 
germs of which in RaphaeFs life-time burst forth 
simultaneously over all EuroiDc, and which was only 
in its final stiMiiult's restricted to Germany. Paid 
is the most living historic character of the age of 
the Reformation. In him men saw the fountain 
head of ideas that must produce a reform in the 
church. The past, as men saw it represented by the 
intt'llcftual culture of the Greeks, was a supremely 
blessed state, and such as it seemed almost impossible 
mankind should ever attain to again. The utmost they 
could do was to pursue intelligently an exhaustive 
study of the writings and works of art brought 
down to us from this age of highest intellectual lifl^ 
and creative ability. Involuntarily they looked 
upon Raphael, who owed so much to antiquity, as 
a participator in these ideas. But he, strongly 
rooted in his own century and filled with the con- 
sciousness of imusnal creative power, could not rank 
it lower than any of the preceding centuries, how- 
ever gloriously they might shine forth. The dis- 
tinction between Christian sentiment and the 
opinions and principles of antiquity, so familiar to 
us to-day, did not exist for Raphael ; the church of 
his time had absorbed into itself, and, as it were, 
amalgamated with it, the spirit of ancient Greece, 
so far as it could be made serviceable. Plato, Aris- 
totle and Paul stood side by side, native to the same 
historic element, heirs to a like spiritual heritage. 
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The School of Atliens and tlio Dispiita opposite 
cover the two whole walls of the Camera della 
Segnatura. £aoh of the other walls is broken by a 
large window, which, facing east and west, admits 
the rays of the morning and evening sun. These 
high broad windows make sncli a break in the sur- 
face that it would seem scarcely possible to paint 
here an harmonious composition. Kaphael however 
has proved his genius, and not alone in the manage- 
ment of the Camera deDa Segnatura, but also in 
the corresponding walls of the room adjoining. 
This broken surface must serve him to represent 
Parnassus (or, as Vasari says, the Helicon), which 
reaches its summit right over the window and sh>pe3 
o£E to the right and left. The sides and top are 
clothed with slender laurel trees, beneath whose 
delicate foliage the dwellers on the sacred Mount 
are standing or reclining. These trees give to the 
picture that unity which in the School of Athens is 
furnished by the architecture, and in the Disputa by 
the heavy masses of cloud. On the crown of the 
mountain sits Apollo, naked as a god may, with 
full face toward us, playing the viol with quiet en- 
joyment ; — wliile the Apollo which fills one of the 
niches of the temple in the School of Athens is 
intended to be nothing but the picture of a statue, 
(and strangely enough is the copy of a Narcissus 
which some over-zealous restorer converted into an 
Apollo by placing a lyre upon his arm); — the Apollo 
of the Parnassus lias nothing of the immovable 
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repose of a sculptured work but is absolutely thrilled 

with life and motion. The Muses ji^rouped about 
him are not all in antique costume but some among 
them wear the dress of hii;li-born ladies of the 
time, draped in tasteful and elegant folds. Thus 
Apollo and the Muses occupy the summit of the 
mountain which Homer, Virgil and Dante, half in 
the back-gTouml at tli(' left, seem to have just 
readied ; these three form a group by themselves of 
whieh Homer is the most distinguished member. 
All ages have acknowledged him the first among 
poets. With head thrown back and his blind eyes 
raised to heaven, he seems to utter inspired words ; 
the others are silent, or, as Homer's song gradually 
reaches their ears, enforce silence upon one another ; 
only Apollo seems to accompany the poet's words 
with a subdued strain from his viol. Raphael 
thus succeeds in bringing action into the composition. 
While in the Disputa the sudden revealing of God's 
glory stills the noise and confusion of the assembly, 
aud)in the School of Athens, Paul's voice cooimands 
the general attention, so in the Parnassus, Homer's 
song chains the ear and hushes the tongue. It 
remains to be said with regard to the other figures 
in the composition that, as we see in the Disputa 
and the Scliool of Athens men of all centuries min- 
gled together arbitrarily, there is no reason for 
suppofflng Baphael's idea was to construct a B3r8- 
tematic history of poetic literature. Among the 
poets of his own tune, whom Baphael has here realis- 
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ticaUy portrayed, I have tried to find his father to 
whom he might here well have awarded a phvce. In 

the School of Athens, quite iit the edge on the 
riglit, he introduced his own portrait at the last 
moment (for it is not on the Milan cartoon); in 
the Disputa we meet with the figure of his patron 
Bramante; and in the Parnassus he might have 
found room for old Giovanni Santi. Perhaps he 
has, for there are several life-like portraits still 
unexplained.* Doubtless Iliii)hael possessed a like- 
ness of his father, if not by his own haud^ by 
another's, though nothing authentic has come down 
to us. 

The earliest conception of the Parnassus is not 
extant in Ra})haers own drawing, hut is i)reserved 
iu an excellent engraving of it by Marcautonio, 
whose graver has rf^srued for us so many of 
Raphael's sketches. We here see how Raphael 
at first had intended to give to the scene a purely 
antique form, and to picture it in the sense of 
an ancient bas-relief; stiff in antique drapery 
with the lyre on his arm, Apollo sits among the 
muses. The fsuoes are simply in profile, and the 
somewhat affected attitudes intended to conceal the 
lack of action. There are not so many figures as in 
the painting, and the space is filled l)y l)i inging the 
laurel trees closer together, and giving them denser 



* Attempts have been mitcle on the strength of Vaaari's hints to 
interpret these various portraits. 
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foliage. As in the Dispiitu at lii\st the architecture 
was enlivened by littki cupicls. Here, too, we see 
the winged ilovos throwing wreaths down out of the 
tree tops. That Raphael was embarrassed by the 
form of the surface to be painted, is proved by 
the fact that the groups to the right and left of 
tlic window upon the slopes of Parnassus have no 
real connection with those on the summit. The 
union is effected by means of trees and tree-tops 
rather than figures. 

We have a sketch which shows the first working- . 
over of the composition, in which the figures drawn 
from nature are nude and in solid groups. This 
sketch (not the original but an old copy of it) is 
preserved at Oxford. The treatment corresponds to 
that in the Frankfort drawing for the Disputa.* 
It is a natural inference that ^Raphael thought he 
had found the final form for his composition, and 
began to execute the single figures after nature. 
Nevei'tlieless he did not rest contented with it. Later 
designs, and now by Raphael's own hand, show 
that the painting as it stands completed, grew 
out of the Oxford sketch. The superiority of 
the finished works, especially the Dispnta, consists 
in the final addition of a number of figures which of 
all seem to have the most life. In the School of 
Athens one figure in particular was added which im- 
presses us as altogether the most powerful, and as 

* Tbe similarity to Fra Bartolommeo la also evident here. 
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being one of the mainstays of the whole composition. 

No one standing before the School of .Vtlieiis eould 
conceive that this figure of the man reclining on the 
lower steps towards us, lost in deep thought, had not 
been there from the beginning. Nor can we im- 
agine the Parnassus without Sappho and the laurel- 
crowned ])oet in the foreground to the right and left 
of the window ; these figures supply the connecting 
link between the different pai'ts, making them sub- 
servient, and yet were not added until the last. 
The bas-relief character of the first sketch, sug^' 
gestive of antique models, is no longer perceptible 
in the finished painting. By the side of the Dis- 
puta and School of Athens tlie Parnassus seems more 
realistic and modem. The studies from uatui^e, also, 
wliieh we have for it, bear this stamp. As regards 
the harmonious relations of the figures, Kaphael has 
succeeded in giving to this composition that look 
and tone of the accidental which distinguishes his 
later works. From the drapery has disap})eared the 
last trace of any studied arrangement co|)ied from 
the older masters, or the antique. In the Parnassus 
the robes sit far more comfortably on the figures 
than in the Disputa and School of Athens. This 
niiiigling of the ancient and modern discloses to us 
the sentiment of Kaphaers day. The stately ele- 
gance of the Muses proves him to have been at home 
in the palaces of Bome, where at that time social 
intercourse was brilliant and yaried. The marriage 
of the natural daughter of the Fopc was celebrated 
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with riotous festivities. The younger nobles of 
Urbino, the Bovere (of Jiilius II.'s family) whom 

the childless Guidobaldo of Urlnno (patron of Ra- 
phael and Giovanni Santi^ had adopted, came to 
Borne, where tlie young duchess, of whom Bembo in 
the spring of 1570, says, She. grows more beauti- 
fnl every day, " was the centre of attraction. Ba- 
phael found the hereditary princes of his native 
l)lace holding the higliest position ; he had executed 
various works for them, and probably received many 
proofs of their favor. It was at this time that he 
wrote the sonnets found on the later sketches of the 
Disputa, which, though not remarkable in form, 
please us in the highest degi'ee by their glow of 
feeling. It is possihle. also, that the limin e of Poetry 
l)ainted on the ceiling of the apartment, as vignette 
to the Parnassus, was a portrait from life, though 
we have lost all clue to the original.* Of the four 
figures she is the most beautiful. '^NumineAffla- 
tuv," touched by the breath of God, reads the in- 
scription. She sits tliere with outstretched wings, 
a laurel wreath upon her brow, her young strong 
arms, which so forcibly suggest the humanity of 
the figure, bare to the shoulders ; she has crossed her 
feet, which are uncovered, and she is, in this position, 
indescribably beautiful. As for the cupids holding 
the tablets with the inscription, they are the loveliest 

* Distin^lsbed ladiea were often painted as Madonnas in Borne 
as well us iuuong US. It would not bo (Ulllcult to make a catjiloj^uc 
of thr ii( iiitiful wr.iiicn who, under various characters, have been 
inmiortuliiicil by urliita. 
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of all. For this figure wc luive proofs of an earlier 
less satisfactory conct'ptioii, m well as for other com- 
positions on tlie ceiling. Of these I will mention 
only the Fall of Man in that part of the entire 
decoration which has preserved most of its original 
freshness. In the first sketch of this, the figures 
stand rather stiffly side by side ; Adam leanhig 
against the trunk of a tree bends slightly forward 
to reach the fruit. In the |)ainting all this is 
changed. Adam is seated with his face toward as. 
It is as if he had been awakened ont of a reverie by 
a word from Eve's lips, or the light rustling of the 
branch as she bends it down to pluck tlie ai)ple, 
turns abruptly and sees her beside him in all her 
seductive beauty. She stands smiling with the fatal 
fruit between the fingers of her raised hand. Who 
could have resisted ? How difPerently is this scene 
re])rcsentcd by Michael Angelo, who at that time 
was ])ainting not far from Eaphael ou the ceiling of 
the bis tine Chapel ! 

These paintings inspire a joyous holiday spirit^ 
like the air of a spring morning. It is the breath of 
Roman life as it surrounded Raphael when he pre- 
pared himself to i)aint the apartment wliidi the 
highest ruler of the world made his living room, and 
where he wished to give a reflex of the sublimest 
conceptions of his time. Every age has its ideaL 
Men have in all times held a vista open backward 
into a golden past, forward into a glorious future ; 
the dim apprehension uf a repose, of a calm before 
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and after the eoiitiimous struggles of the nations 
wnthin and without. And only through this belief 
is life to-<la y i lulurable. The individual labors that 
he may help his people onward to its attainment. 
Christian theology calls this state the Kingdom of 
Grod on earth, when all political ambition shall have 
disappeared and s])i ritual force shall be applied 
alone to tho study of the kuiuau soul and the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

Every nation seoretLy cherishes the hx^ of being 
tiie chosen one to occu|>y the first place in this king^ 
doin of the future. No where and at no time has 
this dream of tlie past and future been more confident, 
or included more maguiiicent visions, than in Home 
when Raphael began to paint there. Hitherto Bome 
had been nothing but a place wherein to ponder 
over vanished greatness. But already in the course 
of the Quattrocento^ after the return of the pojx s 
from Avignon, the city was gradually adoined and 
embellished, and architectural works planned, to 
represent, in their external scope, the dignity of a 
wodid-raling power. We know the projects of 
Nicholas V. We see his successors interested in 
building improvements, and the transformation of 
the city going on even in tlie hard times under the 
Borgias. These effoiis, however, were solely to grat- 
ify the love o£ splendor, ehaiaeteristic of the popes 
and cardinals, for no thought of erecting a new 
city to vie with the ancient had at that time been 
conceived. But we see Jidius II. initiating this 
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idea with startllngly magnificent undertakings. He 
wished to fill out the little of his life that remained, 
and bring it to a glorious close, by addvely enlisting 
as politician and soldier for the dignity of the 
Papacy and of Italy ; and, as lover of art and 
regciu^rator of the city, he passed on out of the 
region of mere projects to their energetic execution. 
He wished to bring Italy under the dominion of 
the okuroh; this was his purpose, although his 
programme did not read so, but setting out at the 
head of an army, he averred himself to be the 
"Liberator" of the Italians coming to relieve 
the cities from domestic tyrants and the country, as 
a whole, from the despotic sway of foreign barba- 
rians. In these campaigns he was victorious, and 
as regards Borne where no one had dared to lay a 
hand on St. Peter's, altlioui^^h its rows of colunuis 
had long threatened to fall, he had it torn down, 
and actually made a boi; inning toward carrying out 
the enormous plans of Bramante. So too the co- 
lossal designs for the palace of the Vatican, which 
likewise originated with Bramante, were put into 
execution ; these luidertakings gave Home the two 
monuments which make her the wonder among 
cities. 

We must consider how much it involved when 
Raphael, little more than twenty years of age, filled 
with inexhaustible imainnation and marvellous ere- 

ative power was drawn into intimate relations witli 
those two men, both of whom had weathered all the 
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storms of life, and now welcomed this child to their 
dose and friendly companionship. 

It is difficult with the scientific knowledge of to- 
day, which enables us to extend the finite over such 
vast realms of s])ace, to understand the limited 
views of the iirst half of the Ginguecemto, The an- 
cients might conceive the world as a ball floating in 
boundless ether ; a formed something in the midst 
of a forndcss infinite nothing.* Traces of this con- 
ception had come down to Raphael's generation. 
To his age the earth was still the centre of creation, 
the one shape where all else was shapeless, while 
around it and behind the clouds the homes of the 
blessed revealed themselves. This heaven was imag- 
ined so close to the earth as to form a kind of aris- 
tocratic first floor to the Palace of the Universe, be- 
neath which the earth served as cellar. Visible stairs 
led up and down, just as the Greeks, a few thousand 
years before, had believed they saw the lower col- 
umns of the palace in wliicli the gods lived shimmer- 
ing through the clouds veiling the summit of 
Olympus. Dante was the first, who, in artistic con- 
ception, connected Faradi8e,as the home of God and 
the blessed, with our mundane sphere. 

But if to the ancient Greeks Mount Olympus had 
been the place where the earthly touched the celes- 
tial, to RaphaeFs age Rome was this place. In 
ecclesiastical and political concerns Rome was the 
Eternal City ; capital of the world in all the past 

• Kitssscli, "Metapbysik" (ed. Wiese>. 
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and forever to be so in all the future. That any 

place on earth could compare with the (Hj^nlty of 
Rome was iucoiu't'iva])lo. Since the beginning of 
time Rome had controlled tlui fate of the nations. 
And to-day whoever stands in Rome before the mon- 
uments of its past greatness feels thrilled with the 
power of the antagonistic elements which here found 
a battle-field, wlicre ruins were heaped upon ruins 
and the mightiest works arose upon the wrecks of 
a world destroyed. Nowhere does the weakness 
and transitoriness of nations, as weU as individuals, 
impress us so forcibly, and nowhere else so forcibly 
their greatness. All seems from the beginning 
transitory, a prey to death, yet nowliere do we 
find such a glorious exhibition of what man may 
accomplish in the short space of life allotted him. 
If such thoughts and feelings are awakened in us of 
later days who are neither of the Roman church nor 
of Italian nationality, to what degree must they have 
inspired those wdio in Raphaers day arrived at the 
place it was the highest aim of all ambition to 
reach, where wealth, family, and connections were 
subservient to intellectual potency, and where each 
man was only what the day or the hour gave him 
the power to be. This insistence on a man's intrin- 
sic worth was Rome's secret. One thing alone 
secured position, — to be stronger than the rest or 
to make oneself indispensable to those who were 
stronger. 

It was not long after Raphael's arrival that Count 
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Castiglione came riding one day into Borne, to try 
hig fortune there, whence he wrote home to his 
mother regarding the future of one of his brokers 

whom he hoped to engage in the service of a cardi- 
nal : " He will be able to lead au independent life, 
and at once set before himself the goal for a high 
ambition."* ^^To form connections in the Vati- 
can," says another letter, '^will be no trifle, but 
* nothing venture, nothing have.' Borne is really 
the fountain head of all erudition.'* Erasmus of 
Botterdam also wrote at that time from Borne to a 
friend : " It must be reckoned imusual success even 
to be noticed in Bome." Baphael we see at once 
promoted without any preparatory efforts such as 
men, even of the highest talent, were forced to make, 
and soaring immediately to the lieight to whieli his 
association with Julius II. and Bramaute entitled 
him. Not as priest, scholar, or politician, nourish- 
ing expectations of a general kind, not dependent 
for the satisfaction of his ambition npon the oppor- 
tunities chance might afford, but iiulependent, and 
as a creative artist, immediately taking a prominent 
part in the execution of works whidi embodied in 
symbols the high ideals of the time. 

We most bear in mind that in those days men 
hoped through a reform of the church to achieve 
every thing that could be included in the widest 
scope of human expectation. Just as in the period 



*Lettear8l, 17. 
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imniediately preceding the French llevolution, thoy 
believed in the possibility of a spiritual state which 
should eleyate all classes and satisfy eyery wish. 
Ancient and modern life were supposed to have an 
equal share in this consuiuniation. Kaphael might 
well imagine St. Peter's, in its ultimate splendor, as 
the place where the religion of the future was to 
find its home and centre. There was no event 
through which the fruition of all these hopes could 
be so fitly symbolized us the preaching of Paul at 
Athens. According to the views of liaphael's age 
the task of philosophy consisted in this : that it 
should prepare the way for the elimination of all 
doubts conoeming llie nature of the Divine, which 
the material aspect of things awaken. But the so- 
lution itself could only be accomplished by religion. 
And as in the Disputa the heavens open to reconcile 
dissenting opinions by a revelation of the Trinity, 
so, in the School of Athens, Paul appears among 
the pagan philosophers to declare that what he 
brings is only the final deduction from their own 
teachings ; the sum and substance of all that we 
to-day call The Eenaissauoe." 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE CAKTOUiHS FOU THE TAFESTKIEb. 

The Camera della Segnatura was the last work 
Raphael completed for Julius IL Before the second 
apartment in the Vatican was finished, the Pope 
died. Cardinal Giovanni dei Mediei (Lorenzo di 
Medici's youngest son) succeeded him. The favor 
of the Rovere could no longer be of service to Ra- 
phael, but the sympathy and interest of Leo X. and 
his family made amends for this loss, and Baphael 
soon saw himself raised to the control of a wider 
sphere of art, requiring a different economy of his 
talents. lie was thirty years of age. 

The new Pope expected of Rai)liael something 
more than pictures. Bramante had died soon after 
Julius U., and Raphael was called to fill his place.* 
It was necessary for him now to prepare plans for the 
re-biiilding of St. Peter's. Bramante had been the 

• Herr von Oeyiniiller** eomprelieiistT*, and we may tay beaoti- 

fill, work about Bramante elovatea this ^eat enemy of llidtHtl 
Angelo and friend of Uai»hael to a position which heretofore it Ims 
been impoBsible to give him. Owing to the nature of the subject, 
books on arebltectiire are written more especially for arcblteets, 

eUi- this liff work of tho iintlmr would hav(« found StUl greater ap» 
preclatiou tbau has been ali-eaUy awartied U. 

m 
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eontro of an extensive sj)liere of labor, which Ra- 
pliael was obliged to keep actively in motion. Con- 
sider the number of people whose destinies were 
dependent npon him, and how many different things 
passed throngli his hands I Leonardo da Vinci had 
held a life ])osition at the Court of Liidovico Sforza, 
and Michael Angelo finally attained to it in his old 
age in iionie. Raphael mastered his new tasks with 
facility. One of his letters at that time to his uncle 
in Urbino proves in every line that he is now indeed 
in his proper element. 

Geymiiller has treated of Kapliael as an areluteet, 
and criticized the specimens of liis work in this 
direction which remain to us. The background of 
the School of Athens, he says, according to Yasari, 
was drawn by Bramante. Possibly! But at any 
rate Raphael must have been able to do it himself, 
if he so soon replaced Braiuanlc In the entire scope 
of his labors. We have to look upon him as a 
scholar of Braniante's, who from the outset had in- 
tended him to be his successor** 

In providing the material for the reconstruction 
of St. Peter's, RaphaeFs attention was called to the 
buildings of ancient Rome, hotli ahovc and beneath 
tlie ground. He was entrusted with the supervision 
of the excavations. No antique piece of orna- 
mented marble could be cut without his sanction. 



* One may aflirm that the way In which Baphael places his 
figiiri;^, wh(>tlier singly or in groups, in his compositions, betrays 
the arvlutect. 
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Besides these new oceupations,' progress in the 
wall-paintings of the Vatican, and orders from pri- 
vate individuals (not merely for paintings exe- 
cuted by his own hands, but the ever-increasing 
mass of those done by his scholars and associates 
under his direction), he painted for the Pope on the 
walls of the Loggia a colossal picture-book of Bibli- 
cal iUustrations. He decorated a bathroom for 
Cardinal Chigi. He painted pictures of saints for 
the King of France and promised to, who knows 
how many other noble Lords, all the works they 
wished to order, which he certainly could not always 
execute. 

Up to this time he had, as colorist, imitated dif- 
ferent iiKisters, and each time with a certain enthu- 
siasm, ljut the artists whose works did, or might 
have influenced him, resembled each other and him- 
self in this respect, that their pictures were not con- 
ceived at first in color ; the color is made the final 
highest accessory, but nowhere is it in the beginning 
of vital necessity to the representation. 

Tlie Venetians, on tlie contrary, under the loader- 
ship of a new master, had color in view from the 
outset. It seems as if their imagination could 
not work without color. To them, light and shade 
in an artistic sense, were conceivable only so far as 
represented through color. A 2>;ilnting l)y Gior- 
gione, if Raphael ever saw one, must have l)oon like 
a revelation to him. I repeat that the difference be- 
tween Venetian and Florentine Homan painting, 
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which Raphael hitherto had exolusiyely known, lay 

in this ; tliat with the latter the color was subservient 
to the drawing and modeling ; with the former, the 
drawing and modeling to the color. To use a simile 
one might say that the Florentine painters infused a 
tench of cold moonlight into their colors, but the 
Venetians, a few drops of the setting sun. Perhaps 
Sebastian del Piombo, who was a pupil of Gior- 
gione, had brought specimens of his master's paint- 
ing to Borne. 

As ever, in the first moments of enthusiasm over 
a new acquaintance, one is ready to imitate any 
pleasing peculiarity, we see Raphael becoming at 
once a scliolar of tlie Venetians. He tries to apply 
the secret of the new manner to his own creation. 
The glorious picture of a woman in the Tribune, 
(bearing the date 1512) is thus to be accounted for. 
The generally received opinion is that it was painted 
by Sebastian del Hombo, who never could have 
produced such a work. It was certainly done by 
Kaphael, and farther, though identical in drawing, 
how striking the contrast between the two portraits 
of Jidius U., in the Uffizi, and in the Pitti Palace. 
In the first, he adheres to the old manner ; in the 
second, he has so completely entered into the new, that 
it has even haen declared to be a Vcuctiaii copy of the 
fii'st picture. The adoption of the new color element, 
however, is most fully proclaimed in the fresco of 
the Mass at Bolsena in the second Vatican atanM* 

This, apartment, like the first, has two whole walls 
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opposite each other, and two walls broken by the 

windows, and a vaulted ceiling, all of which were 
to be painted. Raphael worked here in 1512-13. 
Three of the wall pictures were finished under 
Julias IL* but on the fourth wo see the figure 
of Leo X., compelling Attila's invading army to 
halt. However interesting these representations are, 
and however powerfully Julius II. is represented on 
the wall oi)posite, who, with the help of warriors 
coming down from heaven, strikes Ileliodorus to the 
ground, however astonishing the third picture of 
Peter's release may be, these works in comparison 
with the Mass of Bolsena, have all something we 
call academic. The Sposalizio is distinguished by 
a quiet dignity, the Entombment and the works 
of the Camera by a poetic tone, expressed we might 
almost say in carefully measured verse; but with 
the Miracle of Bolsena, the works begin which speak 
to us the language of the day, the prose, which, at 
its best, is the most perfect vehicle of cultivated na- 
tions for the communieiition of ideas. We feel as if 
we had a personal share in the events. 

A miracle is represented as taking place in Bol- 
sena, and Julius IL as spectator of its after effcicts. 
And how much there is in his mere presence I He 
kneels before a chair,* upon which he rests his arms 
and hands folded in prayer ; a few steps behind him 
lower down, kneel cardinals, and at the foot of the 



* Taldistoriu, u kind ol' ioidiag cliulr. 
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same stairs the anned Swiss Guard stand on duty as 
in the Vatican of this day. 

Tlie miracle occurs in a church whose architecture 
we see fillino^ the back^ouncl in the upper part of 
the painting. The altar occupies the middle of the 
height above the window, steps lead up to it from 
both sides ; on the other side of this altar kneels the 
priest, who is reading the mass ; behind him are the 
choir hoys, and upon the stairs the people lost in an 
ecstacy of astonishment and adoration just as they 
appeal* in the churclies on High Festival days. 
The miracle is, that before the eyes of a doubting 
priest the host is changed into flesh and blood. The 
Pope, with imposing iron dignity, gazes straight 
befoie him as if nothing of tliis kind could astonish 
him. The cardinals behind are etpially composed, 
as if tiiey experienced such things every day. The 
Swiss Guard in the performance of their service feel 
they have no right to trouble themselves about any 
thing &irther. We behold the absolute sovereignty 
of God's representative on earth such as the Pope 
felt he was acknowledged to be, no matter what his 
personal character. And all these figures now 
painted in Titian's warmest, softest hues, who also 
next to fiaphael imderstood the art of giving in his 
pictures only so much as the eye can comfortably 
take in ; there is never too much detail, and never 
too little. After Raphael, he is the most popidar 
artist, because he appeals to the average intellect, 
and also because, like Raphael, he never seems to 
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boast of what he can do. Diirer makes a third in 
this bond. All other great artists express in their 
works — " We can do something which no one else 
can do." Michael Angelo, Leonardo^ Correggio, 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt allow us to feel 
that they are conscious of their power to produce 
creations of an extraordinary kind. A certain 
amazement on our part, too, betokens the fact that 
we recognize them as lofty aristocrats with whom we 
cannot hold comradeship. Raphael and Titian on 
the other hand are genial men with whom we feel at 
home, and their pictures reproduce men whom we 
seem to remember as old acquaintances. Raphael 
brings Julius close to us in life-like reality. As one 
on festive occasions holds up a child high above the 
crowd when the Emperor is passing, and says, 
There he is, now look at him well," so Raphael 
lets us see Julius in the Mass of Bolsena ; retaining 
his self-possession in the face of miracles, and con- 
scious of immense power and dignity. 

Raphael has painted the Pope several times, and 
always with a commanding air; emphasisdng this 
one aspect of the man, although many others must 
surely have presented themselves to him. In these 
portraits he has erected a monument to fJiiiius with- 
out which all the other records of the man would 
lose their true ring. As the face of an old seaman 
is scarred and stained by the long stormy days he 
has lived through, so the features of the Pope, who 
never knew any thing like repose, wear the impress 
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of his tenipost-tosscd life. Vcliemence, tenacity, 
sJu'owdness, aud the bn ruing necessity of cherishing 
great designs, even if they can only be earned 
through by violence, these were the elements by 
which he rose and which governed him to his very 
last breath. Storms prevail, but there are frequent 
and sudden gleams of sunshine. Ilis desire to leave 
behind artistir monuments of his power, seems as 
keen as that for political aggrandizement. Julius 
has one of the youthful natures whose thoughts of 
the present drown all recollection of the past, and 
who each da> attack afresh whatever refuses to bend 
to them. But, allied with this eniTgy, was the neces- 
sity of moments of retirement amid beautiful sur- 
roundings. Of all this we find confirmation strong 
in Baphael's portraits. In that of the Pitti Palace, 
Julius is sitting with slight, kindly inclination of 
the head, as if a smile were about to dawii on his 
face. His double nature has been caught. The 
massive bone structure of the head and brow^ por- 
trays the terrible power of the old man. The hands, 
however, are almost delicate, with long slender fin- 
gers contrasting strangely with the gigantic strength 
of the wrists. Julius well understood Iiis advantage 
in making Kaphael and ^lic-hacl Angelo the pro- 
claimers of what was great and attractive iu his 
nature.* 

* Of Julius 1 1. '8 portrait in tbe Pitti Palace, I made these notCB 
(1878). Compared with Leo X. and hid cardinal, it impresses ns 

like :i TiH:i!i, ^ofr, no hnr^li outlines, coloring made of chief Im- 
portauce, Uie br ubli every w liere v isible. Color soft aud liquid. Fa> 
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As a portrait painter, Kaphacl suffers from the faet 
that the aceidentally preserved panel pictures are 
regarded as the standard of his achievements in this 
direction. But this series of disconnected works of 
unequal merit, into which many have been smuggled 
wliieh certainly are not ])y liis hand, should not be 
allowed to determine our judgment. Of the jior- 
traits in the first ^Florentine period whieh bear liis 
name, only a few really belong to him. Leo X. 
with the cardinals is his best work, next to the por- 
traits of Julius. Among the later panel pictures 
ranked as portraits, are many ])lec'es now in a ruin- 
ous condition, and some whose origin is problematic. 
Tlie renowned and far too greatly admired Giovanna 
of Arragon is the work of his scholars. The finest 
of his later period is the violin player H Suonatore 
in the Sciarra Palace ; the best of his earlier, the 
young woniau in the Barberini in Kunie, snj)posed to 
have been his Innrunorata^ whose beauty is not one 
whit lessened that some nnxbn-n critics have chosen 
to array themselves against her. Also that of Sigis- 
mondo Conti, kneeling in prayer, deserves mention 
here as one of Kaphael's noblest and most expressive 
portraits : the same Conti who gave the order for 



Olal outlines done with the brush. Delicacy of the hands (the left 
re paintoil). Sdftncss of the bt-anl and *)f t]u' fur trhnniiiif^. Trjins- 
parcncy of the uhaUowd. Grand broad Iiaudling of accesaorici^. Ka- 
dianoe over the wbole. Entirely new treatment ot the red sUk 
collar, naekgnround of a very dark green. 

I print these nntr-; ris^.')) Ix'cansc areonlinj? to ixvy present ieeUng 
tbcy arc the point3 which flrst strike the observer. 
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the Madonna di Foligno, and who appears himself 
in the foreground of the picture. But one becomes 
best acquainted with Raphael as a delineator of living 
men through the infinite number of portraits strewn 

all over the frescoes in the Vatican rooms. It 
seems to have been natural with him after seeing, to 
give permanent form to what he saw. Certainly he 
has immortalized the whole court of Leo X., and 
Julius. The names indeed are lost, but I have 
often imagined when these faces were looking down 
upon me, they were begging me to give them back 
their names.* There are proud and distinguished 
lords among them ; yet who knows any thing of 
them now, who will tell of their deeds? As early 
as the Camera della Segnatura, Baphael introduced 
portraits into his compositions ; in the Camera dell* 
Incendio we find them in excess ; in the Stanza dell' 
Eliodoro (which in point of time comes between the 
two), his skill in mingling ideal and real figures, 
thereby elevating each, appears at its highest. As 
before remarked, however, it is plain that Raphael 
introduced the element of realism last. In the Par- 
nassus the portraits are all later additions. In the 
School of Athens, Kaphacl himself and the man 
visible next to him (whom Vasari falsely calls Per- 
ugino) are not to be found in the Milan Cartoon. 

♦ Baphael for hi^ purpose muBt have drawn these pei^sons from 
Ufe. It is curiouii that ho few of the dusiigns made for them have 
been preserred. Tet if one would bring into oomparlson with 
tbem the med nil ions and works by Other painteta, names could 
avntfy be found lor many of the flgorea. 
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In the first sketch of the Expulsion of Ilelio- 
d )rus, the Pope and liis attendants aie wanting in 
the left forci^ronnd (afterward made such a ji^raphic 
and essential feature), and we likewise miss Leo X. 
in the first sketch for the Banishment of Attila. 
In the Mass of Bolsena, the designs are com- 
posed of purely ideal figures, and only in work- 
ing them over did Raphael introduce the Swiss 
Guards, which, taken as they were from real life, 
create the contrast that renders the work so attrac- 
tive. Baphael had other aims. The window jnts 
into the wall in such a way that the surface afforded 
on the left is narrower than on the right. Tiiis 
hroad right side in the sketch is not assigned to the 
Pope, as the fresco shows, hut to the people. Julias 
II. (whom, iiherefore, we should have to imagine on 
the opposite side taming to the right 0 on this nar- 
row side could havii l)ut few attendants given him, 
hence his presence at i\\v taking place of the miracle 
loses in importance. If Kaphael had heen allowed 
to hold to his first idea, he would have made the 
astounded people the main subject of his picture 
and the composition would have gained in spiritual 
meaning. As it now appears it is the most impos- 
ing historic pageatit that I know. It exceeds the 
Venetian paintings in quiet simplicity with no less 
display of pomp. Here is shown how use may be 
made of the portraits of contemporaries, as a touch 
of real unalloyed nature, while retaining the full 
force of ideal conception. It ought also to be 
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considered how effective this painting must liave 
been at the time when those who are represented in 
it were still in the flesh, and when the colors, now 
dimmed by dust and age, wore their pristine glow. 

It was comparatively easy to introduoe Pope Ju- 
lius into the picture, as he could make him and his 
suite mere spectators of the scene ; but in the 
Banishment of Attila, on the opposite wall Leo X. 
and his retinue had to be involved in the action it- 

The first sketch betrays what was left out in order 

to make room for the Pope. It represents Attila 
with his army as on the point of msliing uj)on Rome 
when the Apostles, Peter and Paul storm down out 
of the clouds and command him to halt ; their inter- 
ference operating like a thimder stroke, or like the 
ap})earance of Christ himself to Paul on the way to 
Damascus. In the left foreground, where, upon the 
fresco, the Pope ap])ears riding along in court splen- 
dor we see in the first sketch a number of sol- 
diers, who, without knowing what is happening, 
stand as if struck by lightning. In various atti- 
tudes they are turning hither and thither to seek out * 
the cause of tho j)anie ; while upon the other side 
the horses with their riders start into a gallop. In- 
stead of this friglitened vanguard we now see the 
Pope with uplifted hand quietly riding on, sur- 

♦ Vasari asserts tlie people are making room for the approaching 
Pope Uy pass through. Vasari is full of such mistaken incorrect ol}> 
servatioQS. 
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rounded by his equally unperturbed retinue. This 
confuses the plot to siicli ;i (Ugree as to make it 
almost unintelligible. For if the Pope rebukes the 
King it is not necessary for the Apostles to do so, 
and yet they seem the sole cause of the fright. Still 
less conceivable is it why the entire army is seized 
with panic. Michael Angclo would hardly have 
yielded if the Pope had exacted such a transfornia- 
tiou of his work; for the additions injured the com- 
positions just in the very points on which Kaphael 
placed the most weight. Indeed the more experi- 
ence Raphael gained, the more he must have real- 
ized that things could not be represented too simply, 
while yet he was compelled to fdl up re])re.senta- 
tions,iu which he had aimed at great e&'ects, with 
accessories that degraded them into mere pageants 
devoid of any higher interest. This is iihe reason 
why he left much of the execution of the work to 
his puj)ils. In no spot of the second Vatican room 
does Ivaphael reveal his whole personality. In the 
Camera della Segnatura we have the feeling that he 
must have been entirely absorbed in his work so long 
as it lasted ; but here on the other hand we feel 
that other and deeper matters may have occupied his 
soul at the same time. 

Even the Deliverance of Peter, on the window wall 
opposite the Mass of Bolsena, (which Vasari praises 
so extravagantly) interests us chiefly as an astound- 
ing display of artistic dexterity. In thb respect how- 
ever, and as a composition, it is most valuable, since 
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it offers the best transition to the Cartoons for the 

Tapestries. To be sure the complicated way by which 
ill the Deliverance of Peter several acts are seemingly 
united into one has nothing in common with the sim- 
ple grouping on the Tapestries ; but we see how, in 
pursuance of the same phm as in the School of 
Athens, different phases of one of the events in the 
Aets of the Apostles are moulded into an oi^nic 
whole. If the objection is made to the Deliverance 
of Peter that the composition unites actions which 
are chronologically separated, and represents as si- 
multaneous what cannot be so conceived, it is pre- 
cisely here that we must admire Baphael's superior 
art, for he attains his purpose so completely that 
nobody while looking at the picture feels these scru- 
ples whatever later retlectious may awaken. 

But we shall now see how much more simply 
Raphael combines whole portions of the Apostles' his- 
tory in the Cartoons for the Tapestries. In connec- 
tion with these works, liowever, there is nothing to 
be said with regard to effects of color; for many 
colored as the Tapestries are, Raphael's part in them 
was confined abnost wholly to the drawing and 
modeling. 

Neither Vasari nor the contemporary Boman 

public ever saw the delicately tinted Cartoons for the 
Tapestries, which are Raphaers greatest productions. 
The drawings went straight from Eaphael's atelier 
to Elanders from whence they never returned.^ At 

* One drawing excepted, Avhich iiccideutaUy loimd it8 way back 
to Italy, but h&a ditiappeurcd ugaiu. 
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present we see both Cartoons and Tapestries only in 
the most wretched plight. 

Their history is this. Leo X. wanted Tapestries 
woven for the lower walls of the Sis tine Chapel, and 
Kaphael made large drawings for them, according to 
which they were wrought at great distance and with- 
out his personal supervision. After some years the 
Tapestries arrived in Rome where their richness and 
beauty made a sensation. Through the letters of 
contemporaries we are informed how gi'eat the im- 
pression was they produced. Even then, however, 
they were not widely known, for they were not hung 
up except on festive occasions when only the favored 
few were admitted to see them. In 1527, they were 
captured and borno away from liome not to be re- 
turned until some years later. 

In these Tapestries scenes horn the lives of Peter 
and Paul are represented. 

I have already said that the Rgure of Christ be- 
came more aud more human in the course of the v 
Qicattrocento and, toward its close, more individual. 
In the case of the apostles and saints the transition 
was not so difficult, because they were never lifted 
so high above the mass of mortal man. But it was 
graduaUy accomplished with them also in the Quat- 
trocento, John who, as cousin of the child Jesius, 
was 80 nearly related to tlie Tloly Family, was first 
brought into the region of the purely human. The 
individualizing begins with him in the TreemtOy 
and tJie first fruit of it is the life of John on the 
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above mentioned first door of the Baptistery in 
FLorencc which Andrea Pisano, Giotto's best scholar, 
executed in bronze. But John's life offers only gen- 
eral features. As play-feUow of the Chiist child, 
living with him in the desert, equally secluded 
and alone, clad in earners hair, and finally as the 
Baptist, preacher and prisoner, his career has no 
very eztraordinaiy traits. How vastly more indi> 
vidual are Peter^s experiences, for however emotional 
the situations in which he is placed, we always feel 
the simple weight and power characteristic of this 
man of rock on whom the clmrch was founded. 
Paul, on the other hand, unfolds a complicated 
character. Masaccio had already recognized this 
when, in order to represent Paul, he lent him the 
strikingly individual head of Bartolo Angiolini.^ 
We have seen Raphael gradually freeing liiuiself 
from the legendary element and in the Cartoons he 
bases his conception of Paul wholly on the records 
of the New Testament.* 

Though latter day historians may evince a certain 
antipathy to Paul, he will always remain the one sa- 
cred character most intelligible to us. John and 
Peter exhibit only a few general traits ; but Paul 
shows a fully rounded and grandly individual na- 
ture. He is not a rock, but the intellectual power 
which splits rocks asunder. Paul knew the nature 
of man and how to take hold of every human 



* Head Vasarl's furtber remarks in the Life of Masaccio. Key. 
nolds assertedt fbat for Paul Baphacl went back to Masaccio. 
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being. In the pre&.ce to his first translation of tlie 
Bible, Luther speaks of Paul's letters as the proper 

source of all christian doctrine.* To represent Paul 
worthily was the task set l)cforc the artists of 
Raphael's day. Plato and Aristotle had been among 
the heroes worshipped in the Q^iaUrocmto^ but in 
the new stru^les impending it was felt that their 
weapons could no longer avail. We see in one of 
Diirer's Apostle-pictur^'s, Paul taking the very iirst 
place, a £gure of imcunquerabie energy, while, in 
the other, the aged Peter stands behind John in the 
background. The difEerence between Diirer's and 
•Baphael's conception is here again a})parent, Diirer^s 
fancy multiplies Paul's years, while Raphael deducts 
as many as he can. It seemed essential to Ra2)hael 
that all shoidd be young and elastic. 1 have already 
spoken of this. 1 recall it to point out that tlic 
youngest picture of St. Paul is where the Apostle 
stands beside St. Cecilia rapt in thought ; reminded 
by the music of the angels of the heavenly vision he 
had himself experienced on his journey to Damascus. 
Closely related to him is the Paul in the School 
of Athens, with thick heavy hair and beard and 
figure in the glory of youthful strength ; upon the 
Tapestries, however, he meets us as a man neither 
young nor old, but in the prime of life. This dis- 
tinction is of great significance ; iov if in the School 
of Athens we imagine Paul speaking to the Athe- 

* This prcfttco should bo liicludod. in every copy of tbo Now 
Testament. 
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nians in their own language, in well conBtructed pla- 

tonic sentences, out of the Tapestries we seem to 
hear tlie dry but vigorous Latin of the Vulgate, the 
hard prose in which, as I think, Raphael studied 
the thoughts of Paul before taking in hand the oom- 
position of the Cartoons. To be sure the scenes from 
Paul's life comprise only one-half of the works, but it 
is the most impressive half. They are like the scenes 
of a drama, in which Paul's presence is the deter- 
mining element. We must assume that he studied 
the Vulgate, because it is a feature of the Cartoons, 
that they are chosen and composed, for the most 
part, according to the words of the Gospel narrative. 
Raphael proceeded exactly as an artist would in our 
day, if ordered to illustrate a poem or historical 
work, and read the writings of the New Testament 
and let them act upon his imagination. 

Ten years had passed since the creation of the 
Sposalizio ; but who would have ascribed both works 
to the same artist if the author had been unknown 
to him? In the far away distance, which forms the 
baokgroimd of the picture, I called attention to 
what to-day is designated as tone* 

In the Miraculous Draught of Fishes it governs the 
composition, yet would seem to have been a beauty 
which gradually revealed itself to Raphael only in 
the course of the work. Beneath clouds vanishing 
in the distance the lake stretches out, a dreary ex- 
panse awakening a thrilling sensation of sadness, 
solitude and abandonment. As sometimes at the 
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close of day, gazing over a broad field, we see a few 
birds come soaring from afar to drop into tlie twi- 
light gloom of the trees above our heads, and thonghta 
of home arise^ and of an eyening when, by the fading 
light, we sought for what could never more be found, 
the words recur to our minds " The birds of the air 
have nests but the Sou of Man liatli not where to 
lay his head." 

What is liappening in the ships is easy Uy interi)ret. 
Peter has fallen on his knees in adoration before 
Christ ; seeing the quantity of fishes which fill the boats 
to the very edge, as a fisherman he is overwhelmed 
with the feeling that a higher jiower dwells in Christ. 
One of his companions is on the point of doing just 
as he has done, whilst of the third nought is visible. 
The efforts which in the drawing up of the nets oc- 
cupy the fishermen in the second boat, who are think- 
ing only of the work of the moment, have here, as con- 
trast, the same effect as the Swiss Guard at the foot 
of the stairs in the Mass of Bolsena. Clirist with 
raised hand is addressing himself to Peter, but in 
such wise as to proclaim at once his mission of 
preacher. The strand is before them in the fore- 
ground covered with stones and shells where some 
herons are seeking their food. The lake plays in 
curling waves upon the beach. 

As Raphael here represents the scene, a few verses 
from Chapter Y. of the Grospel according to St. 
Luke suffice to explain it ; the first sketch, however, 
(a careful diawing in India ink) shows how much 
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more he wished to embrace in the beginning, his 
imagination forming into one scene all that took 
place on the sea of ( leiinesarcth. 

Kaphael's favorite subject was the multitude 

/ in moments of great spiritual excitement. To pic- 
ture men in eajnest discussion concerning Christ, 
and the sick and needy cominjsf to him, seemed 
essential. People standing about protlaiiuing and 
considering wliat there is in tlie new pr(»i>Iiet. In 
three of the figures is graphieally characterized the 
efforts of KaphaeFs nature to attain to some clear 
conception of Christ as an ordinary man, who in the 
Qospel is exhibited to us only as a teacher and 
physician. Close to tliese people, in earnest talk, sit 
three women on the shore, one is resting her head 
on her knee like a sick person resigned to long wait- 
ing for a physician ; whilst the other is trying to lift 
her up, because the ships with Christ have just come 
in sight, and the miracle is taking })lace. A third 
woman holding a chikl that has laid its httio head 
upon her shoulder and thrown its arm about her 
neck, is reaching for a water jar, that she may give 
the child a drink. She has not yet seen the ap- 
proaching ship. Who reads the chapter in which 
this miracle is related instantly finds the verse 
wliich suggested tliese scenes. The effort is mani- 
fest to combine a series of moments, not to picture 
each one accurately, but to give the spirit of the 
whole. In this first sketch Christ's entrance upon 

* his public ministry and the Calling of Peter, on 
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which the Catholic Church is f ounded, are depicted. 
In the final conception of the composition the shore 
with the people were drawn into the background. 

• The multitiKle could liei-e be iiiade .still more widely 
consi)ieu()us, but at yueh a distance as to be almost 
resolved into the landscape. 

This then represents the first Calling of Peter, 
the following cartoon the second. Between two 
events lies all that Peter e\])eiienced with Christ 
during his earthly career. Again the lake of Gen- 
nesaretli is the seeiie ; Christ beeuiues visible to 
his disciples again after his death, and addresses 
to Peter the three questions and the three com- 
mands, from which as bemg a repetition of the first 
promise, the popes derive their authority. 

This time also it had been Kaphacrs first intou- 
tion to represent things just as they are related in 
the Gospel of St. John. How a nimiber of Christ's 
disciples, fishermen, were together pursuing their 
trade. How they caught nodiing. How Christ is 
suddenly among them, and their nets filled with such 
a quantity of fishes that they are in danger of 
l)reaking. I low on the shore he demands some- 
thing to eat. How at first they do not know that it 
is Christ, when all at once conviction hursts upon 
them. This moment, the transition from not know- 
ing to knowing, Raphael wished to represent, but 
Nvas again compelled to give his composition another 
cast. 

We have not the first sketch before us, but we have 
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studies which amply compensate for the lack of it. 
On one side Christ stands with his righfc hand pointing 

up%\ard, opposite to him the disciples are timidly 
crowding together, Peter kneeling at their head ; be- 
hind him John, who bends in adoration, but hesitates 
to draw nearer; behind and at the side of John, the 
others press forward, who, in proportion to their 
recognition of Christ as he really is, are feeling 
the greatness of tlie moment. Again a multitude 
is here undergoing a powerful mental change. 
Nothing is better suited to BaphaeFs genius than 
representations of these inward transitions, and 
that he at first conceived the picture in this way, 
and had fully demdcd so to execute it, a mag- 
nificent drawing in red chalk at Windsor shows. He 
had already, we see, begun to execute his figiu*es 
according to his first design, which he regarded as 
the definite form of the composition, when he re- 
ceived instructions, as I assume from the pope, to 
limit the scene in the strictest sense to the Calling 
of Peter. An illustration alone of the command to 
"Feed my Lambs" made a change in the position 
of Christ necessary. The crowd of followers by 
chance assembled on the borders of the lake, as 
John relates, must give way to the eleven Apostles; 
(without Judas); the gestures of Christ, by which 
he makes himself known at once to the whole group, 
must also be altered, and he is now represented as 
pointing with one hand to the sheep behind him, 
and with the other to Peter, conferring on him at 
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the same time the keys as the sign of his new dig- 
nity.* In a preyioiis sketch we find the scene thus 
conoeiyed. 

In none of these designs was the Saviour over 
represented in a way to distinguish him eitlier in 
dress or general appearance from one of the multi- 
tude, and ha<l Raphael adhered to this, the shrink- 
ing attitude of the Apostles could hardly have led to 
the false interpretation of recent commenta- 
tors. But now it is the Christ with that element of 
mythic, heroic power which distinguishes most of 
the pictures of him after his death: witli arms 
nude and half uncovered breast draped in a star- 
sown robe. Thus Baphael's original idea was en- 
tirely sacrificed. For while the disciples at fijrst 
stood doubting, divided between fear and long- 
ing, tlicy are now all withheld by awe, and only 
John ventures to come forward behind Peter and 
approach Christ. They are no longer filled with 
hesitation and doubt as to whether this unknown in- 
dividual, who had come among them, and given 
himself out as Christ, actually was the expected 
Messiah, but reverence and awe are awakened 
by seeing Christ before tlieni in supernatural form. 
Of one thing only the Apostles are not certain, 
whether Christ is standing before them in actual 

* In tho red chalk sketch at Windsor wc see the keys were luMcd 
later. I recull the f ict that tliey are also an addition to tho waU. 
painting of Petcr'ti Deliverance. 
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presence, or wliethcr it is only a vision bearing 
Jiis shape. This, however, has been misunder- 
stood. 

The cartoons we have thus far discussed were 
wholly original with Raphael ; for the liealiiig of 
the lame man he has borrowed from a master to 
whom we see him indebted for suggestions in other 
of his works. Raphael knew well Diirer's engrav* 
ings and woodcuts. The motive, praised by Yasari, 
in the Expulsion of Heliodoms, the man with his 
arm round a pillar, Raphael liad seen in Diirer's 
Life of Mary. Here, also, lie took tlie boy bear- 
ing the candelabra, in the Baptism of Constantine, 
which after Baphael's death was painted, accord- 
ing to his design, in the great hall of the Battle 
of Constantine. And farther, tliat fonrtli wall 
of the Camera della Segnatura in the beginning 
was to have borne a symbolic representiition of 
Divine justice (afterward wholly given up) which 
is preserved in an India ink drawing in the 
Louvre. Here we see around the window open- 
ing a synunetrical composition. God, the Father, 
distributes among his angels the trumj^ets, with 
whose blast the terrible scenes of destruction in the 
Apocalypse open. This Baphael represented as 
Diirer had drawn it in his wood-cuts for Eevelations. 
Later, when Raphael was at work upon the Tapes- 
tries, he was in personal comniunieation with Diirt r, 
and they had sent to each other some of their 
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works.* This was in 1516. A number of the sheets 

of JJiiicr's Kleiiie Passion, liowever, are datccl 151o, 
aiul amoiio- them we find tli<' oi-li^-inal of Ra])liaers 
Healing of the (/ri])ple. It is true that liaphaol has 
reproduced the idea he caught in a wholly new 
form out of his own ima^nation, but the work stiU 
bears the traces of its ori^n. 

Again in this cartoon, liaphael has combined in 
one scene a series of moments divided in ])oint of 
time. The stage is filled with rows of columns 
which stretch away for into the background. Be- 
tween them we see, to the left, the glow of the outer 
air, to tihe right, a temple in the dimness of twilight ; 
it may be either the entiMiiee to the temple, or to 
the hall of Solomon. The two midtlle rows of col- 
umns meet the front ones at the edge of the picture, 
setting this spot apart. Here the miracle is per- 
formed. This centre seems as it were specially 
framed in ; the other portions of the oom])osition to 
the right and left are filled with crowds of ])(M)])le. 
Raphael pictures the astonishment wdiicli the healing 
of the lame man calls forth, and at the same time 
the expectation of the miracle before it occurs. As 
with the Mass of Bolsena, whilst the miracle is tak- 



• DUrer's own portrait deacribeil by Vosari, which he aent to 
Raphael atttais time, la lost; the drawing wbieh luipliael sent IKirer 
with a note upon it written by himself to say it came from Uu pluicl 
we still poMs«'.s8; two niulo manly ll|?nre8, stinlies hired chalk, for 
a picturo which was never exeeuteU, viz. : the Conferi'ing of ihc 
Gonfalonariat of the church on Oiuliana de' Xedicl. The eomplete 
red ohaUc sketch for the whole picture is in the Ambroalana. 
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ing place above, the people below, on the stairs, talk 

of it as of something which has already happened, 
liaphael does not paint the Apostle as, according to 
the words of the text, healing the lame before the 
door of the temple, but within it, and not unob- 
serred, but suiroiinded by crowds of people. And 
not alone a lame or limping man is made whole by 
Peter's commanding hand, but a poor creature who 
was twisted and deformed in all his members. It 
seems as if we heard the cracking and stretching of 
his joints and sinews as the cripple, who had become 
half animal, tries to get on his feet, and looking up 
to the Apostle seems to drink in with his eyes the 
light of a new existence. On both sides is pictured 
the coming and going, between the pillars, of people, 
who either know nothing of what is happening, or 
have merely the look of a passing curiosity ; only 
directly about the Apostle are those who^ in a state 
of speechless wonder, begin to recognize the working 
of a supernatural ])ower. To the left a naked boy 
is exerting himself in vain to drag away by the 
girdle an old man to whom he belongs, who stands 
rooted to the spot supporting his chin upon his staff. 
To the right a second cripple is shoving himseLE 
along upon his knees, hideous, but on this very 
account all the more impressive through the look of 
unlimited confidence with which he awaits his cure, 
supplicating it with his eyes, like a dog begging for 
a morsel of bread. Behind him and farther back 
among the columns, is a beautiful yoimg woman 
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with a child at her breast, which she seems mo- 
mentarily to have forgotten, in her interest to 
catch something of what is going on. Beauty of 
the same kind is seen on the other side where 
the naked boy is nmning with a rod over his 
shoulder, on the end of which is suspended a pair 
of doves with their feet tied together, intended 
for sacrifice ; the whole having that air of ani- 
mation, given by the streaming to luid fro in the 
churches of a crowd of people. The columns are fluted 
and twisted and covered with bas-reliefs, which sug- 
gest the overladen ornamentation with which interior 
church architecture is often encnmbered. Peter 
stands between the middle coluiiins, his profile 
turned to the cripple on the ground. Behind and 
between the two, John is seen, with long waving 
hair; with his hand he points to the cripple and 
seems to indicate to the crowd, pressing near, in 
whose name the miracle has been wrought. 

DUrer also, although his composition is simpler, 
and with few figures, has imited a series of moments 
in one scene. He represents Peter as reaching his 
hand down to the cripple, (a more pitiable object 
even than Baphael's,) who vainly tries to lift his 
own emaciated, deformed hand to seize it. Behind 
Peter stands John, with almost too luxuriant display 
of curls ; about them some old men who are waiting 
to see what will come next. Like them Peter is 
old, with bald head and brow. In itaphael's repre- 
sentation his head is covered with short thick hair, 
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and his whole p(;i'son is that of a strong man in the 
prime of life. On farther comparison we find the 
growth of hair here given Peter very different from 
that of the Peter iii the Miraculous Draught of Fishes 
or in the Death of Ananias Raphael creates the 
figure of the Apostle anew each Idme, without troub- 
ling himself as to how he had painted him in other 
places.* 

Perhaps the most purely dramatic of all Raph- 
ael's compositions is tlie Death of Ananias, where 
Peter and Paul appear side by side. Here the car- 
toon seems to give the picture as it was first con- 
ceived. 

In order to gain a general idea of the facts, as 
recorded, we must take the last verse of the fourth 
chapter of Acts together with the verses at the be- 
ginning of the fifth. Raphael undertakes to re- 
present a whole section of the earliest christian 
life ; the rich who lay gold and gifts at the feet of the 
Apostles and the needy among whom they are to be 
distributed ; Sapphii a counting in her own hand 
the gold withheld by Ananias from the christian 
community ; the Apostles separated from the crowd 
by simple barriers and constituting a kind of tri- 
bunal : Peter among tliem with uplifted hand and 
terrible voice, as he addresses Ananias ; and Ananias 
himself dropping down dead, whilst terror spreads 



* In bis pictures of Mary, Indeed, It would seem to have been the 
Hue qua non that no one should resemble another. 
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on all sides.* Here the addon is divided into three 

parts, which are not co-ordinate in space, the offer- 
ing and receiving of gifts is in the background, to 
the right and left. Ananias smitten to the earth, 
and the honor of all present fills the entire breadth 
of the f or^ronnd, and thirdly, the Apostles tower 
up as a tribunal in the midst of all, whose speaker 
is Peter. The composition, free in movement yet 
perfectly symmetrical, has a theatrical effect, like 
the last scene of a tragedy upon the stage. It is in 
point of eonstruotion the highest achievement of 
Raphael's genius. With it the CSartoons xebting to 
Peter end. 

Scenes from the life of Paul in the Tapestries, 
begin with his conversion, for which no Cartoon is 
preserved, and for which possibly he never made 
aay.f We possess only three Cartoons ; The Blind- 
ing of Elymas in Paphos ; The Sacrifiee of Lystra; 
and The Preaching at Athens. 

Henry Smith is disposed to name the first of these 



* Beaide Peter aaotlier Apoatto, Pa«l,I aasome. Is In the centre 

of the composition, wlio might also be mistaken for Peter. To avoid 
anj' question Raphael makes one of the two bending over the pros- 
trate Ananias point to Teter. Notice how Paul and Peter repeat 
eza^Uy tbemotive of the oentral HgmeeB In the School of Athens. 
This similarity is perhaps the reason why in the engraving of tlio 
School of Athens, 1617» the two figures were made into the likeness 
of Paul and Peter. None of the Apostles* so strongly individualized 
here, correspond to thoie in the Celling of Peter, except that John« 
the ff)r(>mn<^t of the two receiving and distributing gifts over the 
barriers, is, as elsewhere, recognizable by his long waving hair 
and beardless face, 
t POr the Stoning of Stephen I have ezprened a like snsptdon. 
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tiiree representations the Conversion of the Pro- 
oonsul ; in which I should agree with him, if the 
FlroconsDl, who certainly occupies the centre of tiie 

composition, were a person of more weight. That 
Ilaphae} thought of naming it the Conversion of 
Sergius, the inscription attached to the seats of the 
Proconsuls shows.* Yet the most striking moment 
in the compodtion remains after all iihe Blinding 
of Elymas which is brought out with sensational 
ri ality. I use this modern form of expression, be- 
cause the e£[ect is arrived at by means wholly mod- 
ern. Wherever we compare RaphaeFs pictures 
with the studies from nature drawn for them, we 
notice that in making use of them he first takes 
away this breath of robust nature which we feel in 
the drawings of great artists taken directly from the 
life ; in the Blinding of Elymas, on the contrary, 
he seems to have brought lus models straight on to 
the Cartoon. Compare it with the Death of An- 
anias; here a careful distribution of light and 
shade produces an atmosphere of ideality beyond the 
simple aspect of nature ; while in the Blinding of 
Elymas the distinct modelling is almost lost to 
sight in the confusion of sim and shade, or as things 
appear seen by the common light of day. A look 
of common reality lies over the whole which reminds 
us of photographs. The hand gestures are speak- 



♦ Sergius Paiilus Asi.t: I'uoros. 

ClIRlSTIANt'M 1 IDKM Alll>L£CTITUR 

Saul. roEoicATioKE. 
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ing, and especially noticeable because each figure 
uses its hands ; most of all Elymas, who is trying to 

interrupt Piinr.s disconrsc, and tcrrifu'd l)y the dark- 
ness creeping upon him, stretches out his arms like 
huge feelers, which grope tremblingly about in the 
empty air. 

The others press near, without dividing into 

groups, lictors and retinue Blling the steps 
which leatl up to the elevation upon which is the 
Prooonsurs seat, and with lively gesticulations are 
expounding to the followers of the false prophet 
their conclusions about this strange spectacle. We 
feel that this unexpected turn of events has given a 
last decisive emphasis to Paul's eloquence. 

Raphael's conclusion from the experience of life 
seems to have been that the right word spoken at 
the right moment is the true propelling power for 
mankind. The times in which he lived differed 
from ours in so far that fruitful thought in our 
day is for the most part offered in print and 
even the spoken word impresses us as if read from 
invisible leaves. The writings of Luther, on the 
contrary, and the Epistles of Paul affect us like 
living speech caught and perpetuated. The rise of 
the Church depended upon what was circulated by 
word of mouth. The compositions in which liaphael 
has glorified Paul show him as the preacher, and it 
would seem as if Raphael could never exhaust the 
subject. As preacher, however, he is most striking in 
the last Cartoon, which is a repetition of the scene 
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before illustrated, of Paul among the Athenian 
Philosophers. 

The Sacrifice at Lystra makes the exhibition of a 
heathen sacrifice the central and principal subject. 
Raphael has used for it antique bas-reliefs, but has 
so transformed the material borrowed as to make it 
his legitimate possession. At the right, amid a 
dense throng of people, the priests are approaching 
with the animal to be sacrificed. The healed cripple 
full of zeal, and inspired by a faith exceeding that 
of all the others, worships with uplifted hands. 
Close beside him and stooping over is an old man 
who seems to be searching for the scar in the healed 
limb. Before the temple, upon whose steps to the 
left stand Paul and Barnabas, the procession has 
made a halt, and an altar is here with boys serving, 
one of whom is playing on a flute, whilst the other 
bears a casket. One of the slayers of the oxen to 
be sacrificed, kneeling, presses the head of the ani- 
mal to the groimd, with one hand, whilst with the 
other he seizes it plajrfuUy by the mouth. Another 
stands beside him swinging a powerful axe which is 
just on the point of descending with a whiz u}>on the 
creature's head. But Paul rends his garments, and 
a youth out of the crowd forcing his way to the 
front, tries with outstretched hand to stop the 
raised arm ; we feel that a few seconds later and the 
Apostle himself would have given the check. We 
remark how Raphael by selecting that moment when 
Paul is only leading up to his subsequent protest 
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makes it possible to expose the whole sacrificial 

scene. And also liow simply by a statue of Mercury 
set up in the background, he reminds us that the 
inhabitants of Lystra looked upon Paul as Mercury; 
Eaphael aims to make everyihiiig distinctly under- 
stood. 

In the Preaching at Athens we see, too, in what 
a simple way he indicates that the scene of 
action is the Forum of Athens (as the Vulgate 
translates the Areopagus). Among the buildings 
which enclose the Athenian market-place Baphael 
places the Colosseum, whose mighty architecture 
bounds the Roman Forum, at one end. He has 
never represented Paul the preacher more power- 
fully than when he is addressing the Athenians ; in 
fact, no where in the realm of art has preaching 
ever been more effectively represented. 

Here, at last, Paul is the principal character, 
j^or is his conception based on the special momen- 
tary effect of some passage in the sermon, but on 
the whole discourse in its full range and scope. 
The demeanor of the listeners reflects the impression 
made by the succession of thoughts. Raphael here 
conceives the seventeenth chapter of Acts somewhat 
differently from that in the School of Athens, where his 
treatment of the subject is to a certain extent spn.- 
bolical. For the wall of the Camera della Seg^na- 
tura, the narrative afforded hita the great contrast of 
the scriptural life of the Greeks, whose own ideas 
Paul made the basis from which to evolve his new 
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teaching. He has ckssified into comprehensive 
groups the representatives of the entire mental world 

of anticjuity, and brought into the centre of these, 
Paul, one man, to confront the masses and attack 
alone and unaided tlie might of paganism* In the 
Cartoons for the Tapestries, he does not revert to 
this ; he merely pictures the behavior of those who 
are described in The Acts as determined at least 
once again to hear these things. In the Camera 
della Segnatura is characterized the dissonance in the 
audience; one part beckoning people to come and 
listen, the other moving off dissatisfied ; one man, as 
we have already said, ascends the steps, while the 
other descends. In the Cartoon they all stand lis- 
tening, each in his individual way. The faces reveal 
the whole gamut of emotions, from the sharp scepti- 
cism of the last person on the left to the entire self- 
surrender and eostacy of faith manifested by the 
two, far on the right. 

Let us try to analyze the nature of the feelings 
which move Paul and which he wished to infuse into 
the souls of his hearers. His arms strain upward, 
and the fingers apart^ tremble with the intense force 
and elevation of his discourse. His brow protrudes, 
as if to inipai't its thoughts directly to the listen- 
ing multitude. Firm as a rock he stands there. 

We have seen why the Cartoons for the Tapestries 
have become of decisive importance for Baphael's 
historic position ; it was only after they were again 
known that enthusiasdo Englishmen and Germans 
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awarded to liim the rank which is his due. From 
the siniple Madonna painter, enraptirring the Bo- 
manio nations, he is henceforth to the German world 
the accepted interpreter of the grandest events of 
sacred history. It is now clear to us how tri- 
fling was the effect of the Tapestries in their day 
in Rome, where, when they arrived, finished, from 
the Netherlands, people seem to have been struck 
only with their splendor and technical perfection, 
for we find nothing said of the meaning of these 
representations. 

The Cartoons were sent to the Netherlands one 
after the other as Raphael finished them, to receive 
there the full effect of color. We cannot judge of 
this to-day, unhappily because the stuffs have faded 
very unequally. Some of tlie best preserved pieces, 
however, show that the most brilliant and varied 
colors were chosen. 

But when Baphael stood before the Tapestries it 
must have been to him a strange meeting. Nobody 
has ever disputed the claims of these pieces to hi^li 
artistic merit, yet it is perfectly certain that with 
those who manufactured them in such superb style, 
the ruling idea had not been to bring out their high 
spiritual significance. If the works Baphael's schol- 
ars executed in his atelier according to bis drawings 
and under his very eyes, allow us to discover imme- 
diately that he himself had not given his best to 
them, how vastly more is this the case here ? These 
Tapestries to-day, even in the most finely executed 
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poitions, do not contain ono Inic which comes up to 
the Cartoons. All the nice shades of expression 
whicli Rapliael had given to the faces were unintel- 
ligible to tbo Netherland workmen, who at that time 
could not rise above the naturalism of their own 
school.^ 

As we ask what would Borne be if Leonardo 
had executed hb Last Supper there, instead of in 
the secluded refectory of a cloister in Milan (let us 

suppose ill the Sistine Chapel, in place of Perugino's 
well-preserved painting of the Supper), we may add 
what would Rome have won could Eaphael but have 
executed these Cartoons in fresco in Uie very place, 
in the same Chapel, where on high festival days these 
distorted renderings of them were hung up ? 



* It wag first between 1420-1430 that the Netherland masters (not 
t<) their advantage) went over to Italian art. Vasarl asserts that 
even on the Cartoons, Raphael received help from his pupils. 
NeyerQielesfl^ they seem tcMlay so niiicta bis own, thsA we migbt 
claim every 8trf)k(' as the work of his hand, and surely no ono was 
miidc without liini. None of ills worky, with tlie exception of the 
last, of wiiicli i shall speak in the ucxtchapter, appear so clearly an 
embodiinent of his IndlTldual feeling. The torreotness of this is 
proved by other contemporary works which ho was forced to Mlapt 
to the speoial purposes for which they were undertaken. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE SISTINE MADOiJNA AND THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 

/. THE SISTnm MADONNA. 

All Raphael's Madomuis must now be discussed 
before speaking of his last and most beautiful, the 
Sistine or Dresden Madonna. 

Up to the time of Leo X., Raphael's Madonnas 
had been work of only secondary interest to him ; 
that is to say, no one of them had been created so 
purely from a soul-felt need of expression as to 
seem a revelation of himself. Madonnas were in 
requisition in Italy at all times and in all plaees. 
No house, hardly a room, was without one, and in 
the churches the number was unlimited. Every imagi- 
nable position for both mother and child had beeu 
exhausted long before Raphael's advent. Origi- 
nality, in the modem sense, was out of the ques- 
tion. 

The development of the Madonna type followed 

in the course of centuries that of other sacred char- 
acters, and the Queen of Heaven, at first sitting en- 
thi'oned with an air of stolid, and then of tranquil 
majesty, became the tender, weeping, despairing 
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mother. Every nuance in the life of woman, from 
her birth to her death, found in Mary its transfig- • 
iired symbol. The artist might here simply draw 
on his own experience, in spite of the infinite nmn- 
ber of predecessors, just as every human being must 
exhaust for himself the range of human feeling. 
Through the legendary history of Mary, her exist- 
ence has been made a compound of the most varied 
scenes of our inward and outward life. If we were 
to try to collect and arrange all the pictures of Mary 
still in existence, we should be quite justified in 
speaking of the number of them as infinite. Under 
Madonnas, in the strictest sense, is to be miderstood 
Mary with the child, or with two children, or even 
surrounded by Joseph, Anna, and the saints; in 
these latter, however, Mary does not always form • 
the centre, and therefore loses in some degree the 
character of an image to be worshipped, assuming 
instead a form of legendary illustration. 

I have been obliged to declare as problematic the 
Madonnas ascribed to Raphael in his youthful days, 
or up to the Sposalizio. The earliest of these is the 
little miniature-like Madonna, Staffa Conestabile, 
which remained in Perugia until recently, when it 
was purchased and taken to Russia. In Perugia it 
had retained its original quaint little frame. There 
is a pen-and-ink drawing in Berlin of the same size 
as the painting. On this sheet she has a pomegranate 
in her hand, in the painting an open book. When 
in Russia the painting was transferred from wood to 
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canvas, it came out that here, too, a pomegranate 
had originally been painted. I advocated the pur? 
chase of this gk>rious drawing at the time, and long 
after contradicted those who ascribed it to Pem^no, 
yet, after all, 1 hardly dare now to regard it as 
Raphael's work. Also our little Madonna, with St. 
Erancis and St. Jerome to the right and left, an 
enchanting little picture, over which the original 
blond varnish still lies, is the work, I am convinced, 
of Perugino ; nor is the Madonna Terranuova by 
Kaphael, to say nothing of other Madonnas which 
in the Berlin gallery bear Raphael's name, and were 
chiefly derived from the Solly collection. Not that 
I question the beauty or genuineness of these works, 
but they all have, as well as the drawings be- 
longing to them, something in treatment and concep- 
tion, from which I can find no organic transition to 
the above-mentioned silver-jK)int drawing of the 
Sposalizio and of the Coronation of Mary. 

Baphael^s earliest Madonna picture for purj^oses 
of worship would tiherefore be the Madonna di 
Perugia, which is painted in a free, vigorous manner, 
and is full of character. It takes precedence of the 
Florentine Madonnas, among which the Madonna 
del Gran' Duca passes for the earliest. To 



* As MorelU lias pteiiBlbly desnonstrated, these [may be tiie woric 

of Pe^u^?ino as well aa the Baptism cf Chii;^t at tlio Delvcdore in 
Vicnim find the Frankfort drawing tclonging to it. If wo give back 
to i'urugino a number of those works which have been ascribed to 
B^;>taafll we gatnabetler opinion of bim in bis later years. I no 
longer beUere these tliiogs to be tbe tnX% of Bapbaet*s early labors, 
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be sure, Vasari does not mention her, nor does she 
bear BaphaeFs name, and tihe Florentine sketch is 

only a forgery ; but her credentials are in her face, 
and such soul-felt, soul-winuing gentleness only Ra- 
pbael could have represented. Bead in Yischer's 
novel* the thrilling passage in the diary which 
describes the tranquillizing effect of this picture on 
a man who stood before it racked with the most con- 
flicting emotions. And this effect it must ever have, 
although injured by time, accident, and unfortunate 
restorations. 

The Munich Madonna from the Casa Tempi is 
better preserved; it has more freshness, life, and 

movement, but yet lacks the touching, sympathetic 
beauty which lies like a soft haze over the Madonna 
del Gran' Duca. The rest of KaphaeFs Florentine 
Madonnas must be tested by this hidden power of 
attraction. They do not possess it in equal strength; 



and wltboiit wishing to contend witli tliose who stUl ding to this 
Idea, see in tliem some trace of the style of an older master; espe- 
cially with regard to the Coronation of tlio Virgiti in tho Vatican 
anil the three Predcllas lias this conviction grown upon mc. In the 
Madonna di Tcrrauuova I do not duuy the beauty of the couuto- 
nance of Mary and of the fbree otaildren; let them be painted tqr 
whom they may, the panel belongs to the most glorious possessions 
of tho Berlin Gallery; but I no longer And any sufficient reason for 
believing tliat Eaphael directed the brusli. It has taken yeard of 
observation to bring me to tliis eondnsion. To be sure, It Is only a 
matter of personal conviction, since I must oppose, without proof, 
those who judge differently; the tublets bear no inscription, nor 
are tiie pictures anywhere mentioned. If Uapliael painted them, 
it most have been under elrcnmstances wUoh none of llie doea* 
menta remaining, l&elp us to understand. AU these things irlU be 
enlarged upon in my forthcoming "Ansfiilirangen." 
* " Auch Einer," U. p. 256. 
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some are almost wholly devoid of it, as, for instance, 
the one now in Munich, the Madonna Canigiani, 
and even the renowned La belle Jardiniere (Paris), 
whilst in the Belvedere Madonna at Vienna this ele- 
ment is much stronger than the engravings and pho- 
tographs would lead ns to suspect. Yet no one of 
them convinces us that Raphael executed the picture 
throughout with that equal care and interest which his 
works of the highest rank reveal, or that he painted 
it for its own sake as the most eloquent expression of 
his feelings. One of Baphael's letters proves that in 
his Florentine days he composed pictures for a defi- 
nite price to be exported to France ; perhaps, even 
at that time with assistants, upon whom the less im- 
portant parts of the work devolved.* The Madonna 
in Vienna, more than any other, shows the inequality 
in RaphaeVs work, for, whilst the drooping counte- 
nance and naked foot are created v* itli masterly ease, 
the hand in the drawing as well as in the painting 
shows inferior treatment; on the contrary, in the 
Canigiani and tiie Belle Jardini^ the feet are 
neglected, t If Vasari tells the truth, RaphaePs 
leaving a Madonna to be finished by one of his 
friends when he departed for Bome likewise shows 



• Almost aU thote who of late haTO written of Baphaei, In their 

criticism of individual work«, pciint to this cooperative labor. 
Kspociall}' for a miiiiber of Miuloimas it would seem lliat liapliael 
only prepared tUc drawings. 1 refer to tiio Ausfiibrungen/* 

t Notice in the Bntomlmient how Taxlone was the treatment of 
the feet* 
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how litde he concerned himself about this kind of 

painting. Without help he seems to have executed 
the work whi^'li, luulcr^he title the Madonna with 
the Goldfinch, is still in Florence, and is the only 
one of these productions which Vasari criticises. 
The Virgin has a supreme motherliness, and her 
exqtiisite face is painted with indescribable care. 
We might call this Madonna, the Madomia del 
Grau* Duca, and the dcUa Sedia, the queens of Flo- 
rence, for there are but few streets in that eity where 
copies of them do not look out upon us from some 
window. The Madrid Madonna with the Lamb, 
which Raphael painted in imitation of Leonardo, 
and the unfinished del Baldacohino (which is so 
much lifter the manner of f ra Bartolomnieo that one 
is continually tempted to ascribe it to him) are less 
dear to us. 

It would seem as if Raphael's final establishment 
in liunie produced a change in the Madonna paint- 
ings. The Virgin with the Diadem, with Roman 
ruins in the background, is a significant proof of 
this. To my feeling, the most beautiful thing in it 
is the child asleep wilh his little arm under his head, 
from which the Virgin, kneeling in front, has raised 
the veil-like covering. By some critics the awe- 
struck adoring boy John is supposed to he the work 
of another hand. About this time the Madonna di 
Loretto (in Yasari's time in Sta. Maria del Popolo) 
also originated, which has been missing since the 
wars of the first French Republic and is now known 
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only ihiough copies. Her face, and indeed lier 

whole attitude, Raphael lent later to the allegorical 
gocldess of Justice on the ceiling of the Camera 
della Segnatura. The last in the series of these 
first Boman Madonnas is that of Foligno, at first 
in Ara Goeli in Borne (the primitiye obnreh which 
it is said will soon disappear to make place for the 
nioniunent to Victor Emanuel), then in Foligno, 
afterwards in Paris, and to-day in the Vatican, 
Herder saw it in Foligno in 1788. He writes to 
his wife: ^'We have seen a Raphael much more 
beantiful than that in Loretto. Mary with her 
child upon the clouds ; the ohild has risen from 
her lap and is about to step with one little foot upon 
the clouds. Below an excellent John the Baptist, a 
man who has a world in himself. A glorious piece, 
hut alas injured ; tJie nuns are allowing it to be 
ruined." * I can agree with Herder only so far as 
regards the figure below, for the Madonna strikes 
me as having a certain conscious elegance which is 
peculiar also to other Madonnas of this first Roman 
period. Whoever gave the order for this painting 
may possibly have commanded a Queen of Heaven. 
Princely and aristocratic patrons demanded another 
style of Maclonna than the common citizen. In this 
her majesty the Madonna is the loveliest image of 
oondeaoensfam. But she almost suffers from contrast 
with the figure kneeling at her right with clasped 



* Briefwocbsel, p. 80. 
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hands and uplifted eyes, adoring her, evidently 

the man who ordered the picture, and one of the 
finest portraits Rai)hael ever painted. 

Above this production, which was of an unes- 
sential nature, three Madonnas only rise superior : 
the one with tiie Fish, the deUa Sedia, and the Sifh 
tine ; and the last again is so far above the two first 
that if these and all the other Madonnas were laid 
in one scale and the Sistine in the other, she would 
far outweigh the whole. These three works belong 
to the times of Leo X. 

The Madonna with the Fish, a oomposition with 
several figures, bears the semblance only of a legen- 
dary octnirrence. The Virgin in the centre sits 
facing us upon a throne to which a single step leads 
up. She holds the child toward the right with both 
hands, and lifted free above her. At the left, young 
Tobias is approaching under the guidance of the 
angel Raphael. Tobias, still almost a boy, with 
light curls falling over his shoulders, bends his knee 
before the throne, and ofiEers the fish (which in its 
modest size does not correspond to the Old Testa- 
ment story), while the angel, although somewhat 
taller than Tobias, is also in the bloom of early 
youth, and, like him, is bowing as if to inspire his 
protege with courage, and recommend him to the 
Madonna. The Christ child stretches out his little 
hand eagerly, as if he wanted the fish, or as children 
snatch a plaything, yet at the same time reaching 
backward lays the other hand into a large, open book, 
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which St. Jerome, who stands upon this side close 

to the Madonna, holds in front of liiia as if he were 
reading it. The meaning is perfectly clear. Jerome 
was reading aloud to Mary and the child, when Ra- 
phael with Tobias appears and interrapts him. 
While both are now rendering homage to tiie 
Christ, tlic Saviour with royal courtesy indicates to 
the Saint that the presence of Tobias is only a pass- 
ing interruption, and that the reading will later be 
continued. In this sense the picture has been inter- 
preted. We have a small literature devoted to tihis 
interpretation of it.* 

I will not say that the picture, just as it stands, 
does not contain and exhibit all this; on the con- 
trary^ it is such a vivid and simple representation 
that the scene can be explained in no other way* 
Nevertheless, it is quite plain that Raphael did not 
at first propose so much, nor is there anything in the 
painting to warrant us, as many believe, in assuming 
that Kaphael was ordered to paint just this occur- 
rence, but it appears that in the process of the work, 
and on placing the figures together the action grew 
out of it. The sketch for it shows the develo})nient. 
This ^ves us the early condition of the composition 
in which the child has quite a different position^ 
while the archangel Raphael and Tobias are made 
much more conspicuous than in the painting. It is 
obvious that Raphael had decided in the beginning 



* M AwrfMirnngw.'* 
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to make these figures the piominent ones, since in 
the first sketch Jerome is almost a mere ornamental 

iigiue. It lias been suggested that Kapliael had re- 
ceived the coniiuissiou to symbolize in this picture 
the admission of the book of Tobias into the 
ranks of the canonical works. The sketch proves 
how little this was intended. The painlang as it 
stands in Madrid corresponds, they say, to the 
beauty and soft flow of the composition, in which 
dwells a peculiar power to captivate the imagin- 
ation of the beholder, and to leave behind a dear re> 
membranoe of it. 

The drcnlar form of the panel npon which the 
Madonna della Scdia is painted is so admirably 
suited to the look of the mother, sitting on a 
low seat with the two children, that any other 
form for it is scarcely conceivable. The legend 
of BaphaeFs having painted it on the bottom 
of a wine cask, because the sight of the woman 
attracted him as he was passing by, is found- 
ed on this perception. And how vastly, indeed, 
the circular form enhances the expression of 
the picture I Mary, with one arm laid over her 
child, seems to wish to cover and encircle him with 
her whole body. This gentle bending forward in 
which the head has part, lends to her with all her 
quietness a kind of action; all that maternal 
love is capable of bestowing seems to emanate 
from her. She looks askance, as if she would * 
in(j^uire if she had done enough for the child 
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whose face glows with the happy secui'ity it thus 
feels enclosed in its mother's arms. His little legs 
are stretched toward us, while with the toes of one 
foot he is playing, as children do, with the heel of the 
other, and he strains his eyes wide open as if seek- 
iiig for the dreams out of which he has just awak- 
ened.* The little John, with his tiny hand raised in 
prayer, is close beside him, but still somewhat iu the 
background. 

Maiy has been painted by Raphael in difiEerent 
degrees of earthly rank ; the Madonna della Sedia 

approaches the aristocratic, hut only in outward 
show, for the poorest mother might sit there as she 
does. Gold and variegated colors have been used 
without stint* More of a gay holiday splendor has 
been lent to this picture than to any other that I 
know by Raphael. The dress of the mother is light 
blue ; the mantle which she has drawTi about lior 
shoulders is green, with red and willow-greeu stripes 
and gold embroidered border ; her sleeves are red, 
&ioed with gold at the wrists. A grayish brown veil 
with reddish brown stripes Is wound about her hair; 
the little dress of the cliihl is orange-colored, and the 



*Tbe picture as first conceived was nqunre, in a little scrawled 
peu-and-ink drawing; we have it so before u». liapliael made this 
deafgn on the same sheet with ft dreteh fbr the Madonnft Alba, whioh. 
however, he probably never exorutea himself. 

In the Ma<1onna of the Dei Family the Christ-child has the big 
toe of his foot iu his Imml. Tliis characteristic toucli as regards • 
Uaphael's riglit o( ownership in the picture is decisive* Fra Bar« 
tolommeo eonld scarofdy have painted it, however much the whole 
panel in detaU resembles his work. 
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back of the chair red velvet. The golden lines radi- 
ating from the halo around the head of the child 
form a cross, and over the mother's and John's float 
light golden rings. All the tones are flower-like and 
elear. From the description one would supxNMse that 
the picture would make a confused impression, or, at 
least, that the painting must have been planned sim- 
ply with a view to effects of color. But outline and 
modelling have been quite as important factors as 
the oolotingy and we believe that ^re see only the 
glorified representation of pure nature. To the co- 
operation of incalculable artistic resources is to he 
ascribed the effect of this work, which no one of the 
engravers, who Have exerted themselves to reproduce 
it, have been able to lend to their plates. Only 
Boucher-Desnoyers has approached it, and he only 
distantly, in the most modest of aU engravings, 
working after Raphael under the axlvantages of the 
Musee Napoleon. He, however, has really ap- 
proached it, whilst neither Schafer, who gives the 
effect of color, nor Mandel, who strove to represent 
the modelling, have produced anything at all satis- 
factory when compared with the painting. A har- 
monious glow irradiates it, which, partaking of a spirit- 
ual, as well as a material nature, constitutes the 
peculiarity of this work, and defies all attempts at 
reproductilon. Pictorial art has produced few such 
works which actually in tlieir beauty exceed nature 
herself, who does not seem to wish to unite so many 
advantages in one person or place. 
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The efforts of the florentine school to make their 
ideal forms appear credible even to the point of in- 
trodndiig a kind of portraiture, reached a climax in 

the Madonna della Sedia. We suj^pose that some 
particular individual has been idealized in her. In 
every detail of the picture Kaphael betrays such 
dose observation of nature that it is not easy to be- 
lieve it to be the pure product of artistic imagination. 
Herein it surpasses all the Madonnas except the 
Sistine. It is astounding if in fancy we })laee the 
two pictures side by side to observe what different 
ideas Eaphael wished to embody in them, and what 
means he has used to attain his aim. 

If Raphael in the Madonna della Sedia has raised 
the earthly to divine purity, in the Sistine he has 
attempted to draw down the godlike into earthly 
form. £very one feels before the picture that such 
a woman walks only on the douds. This work, aa 
all the world knows, is the pride of Dresden, and it 
is the only one of all Raphaers Madonnas which has 
found a place fully corresponding to its worth, as is 
here the case in Semper's beautiful museum. 

In entering upon a consideration of the details of 
the work we ask, first, how is Maiy moving forward 
on the white clouds which vanish in the distance? 
She does not touch them, but yet is moving niajesti- 
cally upon them, liaphael has painted what seem- 
ingly cannot be represented: floating and at the 
same time walking upon something which, although 
having no substance or firmness, still forms a patii. 
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That Mary is borne along through the air the soft 
curve of iJie expanded veil shows ; but we see from 
the form of the clouds beneath that her feet touch 
them. I have referred above to the means Raphael 
uses to prevent Mary's dress from exciting the 
slightest attention, since compared with the magnifi- 
cent garb of the saints on the right and left, her 
simple drapery passes unnoticed. In like manner 
he enhances the effect of Mary's moving downward 
on the clouds by giving to her figure by con- 
trast an air of supreme ease and grace. St. Sixtus 
gazing up at her on the left, as well as St. Barbara 
looking downward on the right, are also in the 
clouds ; not, however, standing upon them but amid 
them, for their feet and the lower part of their 
heavy regal dresses have sunk into them, as if, 
though like Mary inhabitants of heaven, they were 
formed of weightier and more earthly stufE. If we 
pursue this contrast further we shall see how care- 
fully it is carried out. With what stateliness Sixtus 
moves in his heavy pontifical mantle ; with one 
hand toward his breast, expressive of loyalty and 
devotion to the service of Mary, with the other he 
points to the crown resting upon the threshold be- 
low, which finishes the picture. This mighty cross- 
beam signifies the earth, to which Mary is on the 
point of descending, whilst the two angels in front 
herald her approach. Having already reached the 
destined spot, they placidly await her coming. Lean- 
ing upon lihdr doubled up and outspread littJe anus, 
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they have made themselves at home. They are 
Mary's vanguard, while Sixtus and Barbara have 
been allowed to mount up some steps higher, even 
mto the clouds, to receive the Queen of Heaven. 

St. Barbara looks down upon the Iminaii race wait- 
in*^ tinseen in the depth below and seems to coiomeud 
them to the protection of the heavenly queen. 

Mary herself standing erect floats toward us with 
her eyes wide open and yet as if she did not know 
that the eyes of the whole human family were 
directed to her. She is looking straight before 
her, but as if her glance reverted into her own 
soul, and in a still higher measure is this marvel- 
lous introversion peculiar to the child. It seems 
as if he were reading in the pictures which filled 
the clear air his futuie fate and reflecting upon 
the sufferings which, for liini, still lay far in the dis- 
tance, as if they were already past. Not like the 
Christ-child of the Madonna deUa Sedia, before 
whom dreams of the preceding night still seem to 
hover, but filled with foreglimpses of an unavoid- 
able and fateful future, and \\nth the resolve to 
front what lies before him. The child sits there as 
if he did not burden the mother, although in size 
he is much beyond a mere infant. As he lays his 
hand on the foot of the crossed leg, he seems to 
have almost the deportment of a thoughtful man. 
Here, also, Raphael has been able to heighten this 
impression by contrast; the two angels below re- 
present the thoughtless contentment of simple hu- 
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man cliildliood. They do notlimg and as yet know 
nothing of past or future, and flutter in the sun- 
shine of existence showing by smiles or tears their 
momentary experience, while on the brow of the 

Christ-child seems to dwell the contemplation of 
aeons. 

The picture went as an altar-piece to Piacenza ; 
therefore in Borne it probably was seen only by those 
who accidentally caught sight of it in BaphaeFs atel- 
ier. One imagines there must have been in Rome 
a legend coneerniug the origin and disappearance of 
this picture, and in Piacenza it was treasured as 
the purest, costliest pearl of Italian art, drawing 
men thither. Only after it came to Dresden, in 
the middle of the last century, did it begin to assume 
its rank, and even liere at first amid the opposition 
of a powerful party educated in Netherland art. 
Men pronounced the Christ-child to be of an ordi- 
nary tfpe^ and said the angels below were painted 
by a scholar. Even as late as our century they ven- 
tured to assert that possibly the whole picture was 
a creation of Timotco della Vite. We could not 
])elieve these things did we not possess written proof. 
To^lay nobody stops before the painting without 
being touched to the heart by its wondrous beauty. 

We see that mankind must be educated to the 
understanding and enjoyment of the greatest things. 
Could a record be made of the feeling awakened 
and expressed by those who have stood before this 
Madonna, we should see how sincerely individuals of 
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entirely diffeient natures agree in their admiration 
of it. 

Curioutily eiiougli, as witli the Cartoons for the 
Tapestries, this instinctive susceptibility to its merit 
is chiefly found among the Protestants, who, because 
the l^;end of Maiy is foreign to the Gospels, and 
because they have none of the feeling for her which 
prevails in the Catholic chnrcK, admire the work 
simply for its beauty. Raphael, while furnishing a 
picture for a shrine, really created something which ^ 
appeals to every man. The mothers of those whom we 
honor seem to us specially worthy of reverence ; and 
whatever the mother of Christ may have been, she 
staucis on a height beside him, clothed with a majesty 
which we, too, acknowledge. Raphael's Madonnas 
have the pecidiarity that they are not distinctively 
national. They are not Italians whom he paints, 
but women raised above what is nationaL Leonar- 
do's, Correggio's, Titian's, Miirillo's, and Rubens* 
Madonnas are all in some respects affected by their 
masters' nationality ; a faint suggestion of Italian 
or Spanish or Flemish nature pervades their forms. 
Raphael alone oould give to his Madonnas that uni- 
versal human loveliness and that beauty which is a 
possession common to the European nations com- 
pared with otlier races. His Sistine Madonna soars 
above us as our ideal of womanly beauty ; and yet, 
strange to say, despite this imiversality, she gives to 
each individual the impression that, owing to some 
special ai&nity, he has the privilege of wholly under- 
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standing her. Shakespeare's and Goethe's feminine 
creations inspire the same feeling. 

It is inconceivable that anybody exists to-day who 

has not liad the Sistine Madonna before his eyes in 
some form or other, and in whom the sight has not 
awakened a sense of what many have felt and 
expressed, but Groethe alone has been able to 
designate rightly, with the words ^^das Ewig- 
weibliche.* 



♦ The Sistlne Madonna belongs to the year 1517. No fttaUies for 
It are extant. Hence the legend that Kaphacl inunted it verj' rapidly, 
and without making previous studied. Uuliliu hia other works, it 
Ib done on caayas. Bnmotar attaolied to It tbo conjeotare ttaat it was 
intended to aerve as a banner for a procession. Henoe affaintlie 
modern legend that it actually was painted for this purpose. Crowe 
and Cavalcoselle, on quite diiferent evidence, give this an earlier 
origin. My reasons for not entertaining this opinion I aliall give 
inmy**Aaalllhrangen.'* The Sistine is the last Madonna which 
Raphael executed without foreiirn aid. The great Madonna of the 
Louvre, perliaps, chronologically considered, was the last one; but 
this was executed by Giulio Bomauo. There are beautiful draw- 
ings for this LonTre Madonna presei*yed, which testify to the love 
with which Raphael began the work : three; studies after nature for 
the Madonna herself; one especially fwliich reminds us of the model 
which served for the Farnesiua) a soft red chalk drawing of the 
greatest charm, • study which shows the figure in all its tender outr 
lines, with only the indispensable covering, while another sketcli 
gives the full drapery folds which envelop her in tlie pnintiny. It 
is possible that Raphael did the Sistine Madonna from this same 
model, and that her Dace mayhaye retained a glimmer of resemo 
blance. 

In the Pitti Palace is a female portrait (painted by one of the later 
Bolognese artists} which because of a certain artificial resemblance 
to the Sistine, has been Imagined to he a work by Raphael, In fact a 
likeness of his innamorata. Buttaking the drawings together, in 
whicli 1 tliink I reeo^^rnize tlic same models which are distinguished 
by the extraordinary pains Raphael took to reproduce all the 
lineaments of the conntenance, the result may have been a face 
which in imagination becomes the Sistine MiidoniUk, bat yet Is in 
no wise related to the portrait in the f ittl Palace. 
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Only one engraver has succeeded in approaching 
the painting, Friedrich Miiller, wliose work is es- 
teemed the best that modem skill in engraving has 
produced. 

All Baphael's works are youtiiful works. After 
finishing the Sistine Madonna he lived only three 

years. 

At thirty-five years of age (and he did not survive 
much beyond this) the largest portion of human life 
is often still in the future. The events of each day 
continue to surprise us, and to seem like adven- 
tures. Raphael was full of these fresh hopes and 
anticipations when a cruel fate snatched him away. 
His last works betray tlu^ same youthful exhilaration 
in labor as his first. His studies from nature made 
at this time have a freshness and grace which, re- 
garded as personal manifestations of his genius, are 
as valuable as his paintings. He was still in process 
of development. 

If we compare his last studies from nature with 
those of Michael Angelo, we shall see how carefully 
and objectively the latter searched' out the construc- 
tion of the human frame, while Ra])hael was still 
satisfied witli the appearances which accidentally 
ofiiered themselves. He did not wish to investigate 
as a scholar, but as an artist to reproduce what 
seemed to him beautiful. What in our later years 
we call illusions, still enchanted him. The easy 
untianiiucled life at the court of the pope wore for 
him to the last a romantic glamour, and the admira- 
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tion of, those who only meant to flatter, sounded 
sweet in his ears, even while he saw through it. 

Everything continued to serve him ; with the gospel 
of defeat his soul was still unacquainted. 

May we, notwithstanding, speak of thoughts which 
must have disturbed him, if he had allowed himself 
to dwell npon them, and to indieate the direetion 
which they took ; things which later perhaps would 
have proved a burden to him ? 

Kaphael ha<l finally attained a reputation which 
mast have forced him to bring his productions as a 
whole into comparison with those of Michael Angelo. 
If in the privacy of his own heart he adjusted the 
scales, what was his estimate of himself? Often 
early in life comes the question, what will be said 
by coming generations, and on what will they form 
their jadgment?* B&phael was yoong. He was 
rich. He was surrounded by scholars and people 
who worked for him. He was one of the highest 
officials of the papal court. He had built himself a 
palace, and the choice stood open between a mar- 
riage with the niece of one of the most powerful car- 
dinals, or, if Yasari and others have rightfully in- 
formed us, of becoming himself a cardinal En- 
dowed seemingly with inexhaustil)lc vital power, he 
enjoyed and made others enjoy life with him. But 
if others might share these riches, one thing was his 
alone» his fame. And upon what did this rest? 
He must have said to himself that his first paint- 
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ing of mark was bidden from sight inCitt^di Oas- 

tello, that the EntoiuljiuciiL, liaving been painted for 
a side chapel in the Cathedral at Perugia, was al- 
most equally withdrawn from the public view, also 
that the Camera delia Segnatura, together with the 
rest of the Yatican chambers, upon whose walls he 
had expended so much intellectual power, was one 
of the countless rooms in the great palace which no 
one was allowed to enter, save the popes and their 
immediate followers. Then, too, the drawings for 
the Tapestries Iiad disappeared, but even the Tapes- 
tries themselves, if he conld hardly have considered 
tlit'ni his work had they Ijeen executed in Rome by 
his own scholars, how much less then when wrought 
out by Netherland workmen, who exercised their 
choice in the colors. How vastly the work done by 
others after his designs differed from his own, 
Raphael knew only too well. And now these Tapes- 
tries were oidy to be seen on high festival days in 
the Sistinc Chapel. It must have been a sad day 
for Raphael when he took farewell for ever of these 
drawings, and a still sadder one when he saw them 
again in their new form. 

And, in addition to this, he must often have been 
disturbed, if a suggestion arose within him of the 
possible innnortality of his works by considering 
how often his talents were applied in the service of 
the court to useless and frivolous ends, and how at 
the command of ihe powerful, for whose favor he 
had ever to struggle like the rest of the pope's 
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retinue, he was forced to add or take away, accord- 
ing to their humor, until the harmony of his own 
design was lost. Neither Leonardo, nor as has 
been already said, Michael Angelo would have 
yielded. Would these great masters have striven 
with such painstaking care to cover with glorious 
productions the dark window-walls of the Vatican 
Stanze, where the eyes are so blinded by the 
strong light streaming in as scarcely to be able 
to distinguish the paintings? Would they have 
devoted their labor to ante-rooms and passages, or 
to such a room as that in which the Incendio is 
painted ? 

And, farther, Raphael must now say to himself 
that, without a single protest, his last great Madonna, 
the Sistine, had gone to Piacenza! To the Kaman 
people there only remained visible the Sibyls and 
Prophets in Sta. Maria della Pace, and the Isaiah in 
San Agostino. Visible, too, were the Loggie of the 
Farnesina, would one take the trouble to go and 
look at them ? On the other hand, it was doubtful if 
the Madonna di Foligno in Ara Coeli, like that of 
Lorctto and the portrait of Pope Julius II. in Sta. 
Maria del Popolo, were ever uncovered, except on 
high feast days. But these pictures came less into 
consideration ; the renown of a master was based 
upon his frescoes. It was to the Prophets and Sibyls 
that Raphael owed the opinion of the general pub- 
lic, which the pope himself repeated : that Raphael 
had passed from an imitation of Perugino to that 
of Michael Angelo, 
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On the contrary, how fate had favored Michael 
Augelo! Many of his works, indeed had disap- 
peared into foreign lands, but the Pieta, on which 
rested his iame in Rome, was as vbible in St. Peter*s 
as if it were on the open piazza, while his David 
stood ill Florence, before the door of the palace. 
Everyone knew even of his destroyed works. The 
cartoon of the Soldiers Bathing, though it ])er- 
ished anezecated, and his statue of Julius II. in 
Bologna, though thrown down and melted, had 
yet attracted the eyes of all Italy. The miraculous 
work of the Sistine Chapel was visible to the people 
of Kome, and to every one who reached the city. 
Leo X. might keep Michael Angelo as far from 
Kome as he chose ; step hj step he steadily moved 
forward, every work a &esh manifestation of his 
presence in the world. 

And even if the Sposalizio and the Entombment 
had stood before the eyes of men, and the Camera 
della S^natura been a public hall, and the Cartoons 
for the Tapestries been visible like the frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel, who, then, Raphael must have 
asked himself, was there in liome capable of sitting 
in judgment upon them ? 

Michael Angelo had not for a long time seen any 
of Baphael's works. He had resigned himself to 
thinking of Borne as a lost post. We have some 
of the letters in which are described to him Kapliaers 
latest achievements: his Koman friends must have 
imagined it would please him to hear liaphael dis- 
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paraged. * And, again, how hated Michael Angelo 
was in Rome by those who, without doubt, passed 
for Raphael's friends, the biography of Michael 
Angelo, found among Giovio's papers, shows ; it 
seems to have been written innnediately after Leo 
X.'8 death, and from an iU-ooncealed feeling of bit- 
ter ayeision. 

Michael Angelo being absent, and the only per- 
son beside liim who could couio in quL'.stio]!, Scbas- 
tiau del Piombo, having equally tiu'ned aside from 
Raphael, what men in Home were capable of judg- 
ing his work?f Bramaute was dead. He would 
not haye allowed Baphael to expend so much 
strength on things of no importance. Two men 
might perhaps have supplied Brainaiite'fs i)laee, 
Giuliano da San Gallo and Fra Giocondo, both of 
whom undertook, beside Raphael, the direction of 
the building of St. Peter's. But they, too, had long 
been gone. Griuliano, who stood on the side of 
Michael Angelo, soon left Rome. In a letter to his 
uncle, Raphael speaks of Fra Giocondo in terms 
of reverence and love. To him he was indebted 
for what Bramante had not been able to give, a 
direction toward scientific attainment, a desire to 

* In Jan. 1518, thoy write Michael Angelo a description of (he Far- 
nosina (( Jotti II. 55) : " chosa vituperosa a iin gran iniieMtro, peggio 
clio r ultima stanza del palazzo." Even in tliat day men diatin- 
gaislied quite clearly BaphaeVs work from tbat of his scliolars, 
uikI tliey go on to give tlic (lifTercnt Opinions entertained about 
Raphael's work. Michael Angelo took no part in the discussion. 
L. M. 

t Concerning Sebasttan's lotton to Mlidiael Aagclo, vide L. M. 
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study Vitriiviiis, a nnoiviicc f«)r tlie antique, and 
an entliusiasni for the preservatiou of its re- 
mains. But Fra Giocondo was very old, and 
worked by the side of HapHael only a short time, 
who afterwards directed alone the building of St. 
Peter's. 

Early in the days of Leo X., Leonardo had also 
started for Kome, thinking perhaps that his oppor- 
tunity had come, but he left soon again to go to 
France, whence he never returned. This all-com- 
prehensive genius constantly enlarges before our eyes. 
Why was it that he who was so well acquainted with 
everything which referred to arehitecture was not 
called in Bramante's stead, or at least after Fra 
Giocondo's death, employed on the work of building 
St. Peter's? Like Bramante, Leonardo needed to 
have young people almut liiiu. He distributed life 
and thought. He was indefatigabh'. But possibly 
Ua})hael stood for too much in himself at that time 
to be subordinated to a man even of the highest 
talents. I am not aware that Baphael*s name is 
mentioned in Leonardo's notes. At the time he 
made the atteiiq^t to establish himself in Home, he 
was already too old. 

Fra Bartolommeo, too, who appeai'ed there under 
the new pope, was likewise unsuccessful. Kaphael 
had at one time been under his influence in Flo- 
ren(;e. He could now confide to his old teacher in 
how far it seemed to him he had su('('(mm1(m1 or failed 
in his works, and Bai tolommeo could point to what 
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pleased liim, or indicate what came short of his 
ideas.* 

And now when Fra Bartolommeo had departed, 
there remained to fiaphael only his admirers and 
scholars. Of the latter, however high he may have 

ranked some of them, there was no one who was in 
any sense his peer either in intellect or eai)aeity. 
Giulio Romano, his favorite pupil, to whom he be- 
queathed his ateUer, had a decorative talent ; in his 
latter days, after BaphaeFs death, he devoted him- 
self to the open imitation of Michael Angelo. I 
know of nothing hy Giulio's hand which could 
awaken in me the faintest echo of the feelings 
EaphaeFs works inspire. Was not Baphael as con- 
scious of his pupil's limitations as we are? And 
yet be left to him the completion of much of his 
work, and made him the executor of his last will 
and testament in artistic matters ! Vasari tells us 
of some fifty other painters who formed his train 
when he went to the Vatican, and adds: ^'Tutti 
valeati e buoni," That the fifty considered them- 
selves very capable artists, I believe ; but what did 
Ra])liael think of them secretly ? 

Must he not have known the hidden truth ? Vasai'i 
boasts that all Raphael's scholars later secured good 
poritioni. in lif e. Even in Bap Ws day, this was 
the one great test of ability. Yet why, if there 



* I bave Been again in the UlBsi at Florence the Madonna da 

l\'-< ia; it is by ■Raplmcil ; hut j et so lik(! Fra nartolomnieo*8 work 
tUat oue luigM suppose he hwi directed Baplukel's liand. 
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were so many gifted men, and they loved him so 
dearly, how did it happen that there was not one out 

of this gi'eat circle to rise up in RaphaeFs lifetime 
and demand that nobler opportunities should be 
given him to reveal his genius, and great monu- 
mental commissions be awarded him to be carried 
out before the eyes of all Bome? Scholars and 
admirers arc often exceedingly modest in demand- 
ing anything for their master, and I do not mean to 
suggest that there was any lack of good intention. 
But I also suspect Baphael was wise enough to hide 
what he may inwardly have thought of all this 
love, and that he understood perfectly the real aim 
of so much demonstration. From the few letters, 
which remain from liaijliaeFs hand, the cool, clear, 
worldly wisdom shines forth, which is the inheri- 
tance of all Italians, and the absence of Eentimen- 
tality about mine and thine. But at the same time 
the overflowing wealth of his own genius nuist have 
made him indiUgent towards the hard-working medi- 
ocrity which he saw toiling around him, and so al- 
1 )wed his scholars to pass for his colleagues, will- 
ingly givii^g them the places they claimed on the roll 
of his fame. And I repeat it is inconceivable to me 
that Raphael could have been deceived in regard to 
the scope of the talent of those ahout him. On 
the ceiling of tlie Camera della Segnatuiu are two 
representations : the Judgment of Marsyas and the 
figure of Astronomy, both unquestionably after 
Kaphael's diflrwings, but both, to speak plainly. 
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baclly painted. Did not Raphael see this? Or 
would he not see it ? The only and very innocent 
revenge which he practised was this : that, having 

once committed the work to an assistant, lie then 
allowed him to finish it entirely alone, without adding 
a single stroke.* 

It remains for us now to review his admirers, and 
to ask how far they were able to afford him the 
rights of an intelligent criticism. There probably 
were among them many distinguished men, whose 
recognition he held to be of some worth. Amateurs 
who have good eyes always judge more agreeably for 
a master, and in fact their criticisms are more trust, 
worthy than those of his colleagues in the business, 
which he cannot fail to sec have a one-sided tone. 

liiiphacl seems to have had none of that powerful 
^one might say, brutal) consciousness of his own 
worth which filled and sustained Michael Angelo, 
but, like nature herself, he seems to have strewn the 
path over which he sped with flowers and fruits, 
without a tlioutrht or care as to who was comiiiGr after 
to enjoy them. We see what Goethe asserts to be 
the duty of man ; it is to satisfy the demands of the 
day. Baphael fulfilled this. Perhaps, like Groethe, 
he inspired every one with the sweet feding of being 

•In tMs way I explain Oie ftct fbat some of His later wozIdb for 
which we have drawings and sketches were not as' well executed 

if done by his own liand, for hi -Jc hohirs wwo nimble to do jus- 
tice to the liner ox* more subtle parts of the coinpo.sition — which 
obsorvutioii also applies to the later frescoes of the Vatican chain* 
here. I shall dlacnas epeolal cases tn laie " AnsfUhmxigeii-.'* 
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in the world only for him, and found his own hap- 
pinesB in satisfying others. If one wanted any- 
thing of him, lie laid aside whatever he was en- 
gaged upon, although knowing full well that his 
own work was of more importance; he yielded to 
the friendly impulses of his nature, which it gave 
him joy to gratify. One thing, however, even such 
a gloriously eciuippcd nature can never have learned : 
to take the best spirits of the necond rank for fully 
endowed men, Qt for the highest. Who that has 
once had intercourse with men of the first rank can 
faO to hold them, and the measure of what they de- 
manded in deathless remembrance ? 

In the lists of his admirers, we must give the first 
places to Leo X. and his cousin, Giulio de' Medici. 
Justly considered, however, none are so indebted to 
Baphael as the pope and the cardinal. From the 
XM>rtrait in the Pitti Palace, the intellect and char- 
acter of these men s])eak out convincingly. No 
one that has seen them as they stand there would 
attribute to them any littleness. In this portrait, 
Baphael has done more for his patron than the 
most brilliant historian could have done. Especially 
since a new position has been given it, the painting 
produces an indescribably fine effect. It would 
seem to be iiaphael's highest achievement in this 
direction, and no historical portrait in any age has 
ever rivaled it. Yasari's praise is in this case 
fully justified. If one wishes to know how the pope 
looked La reality, one must sec the colossal statue of 
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him which now stands in Ara C»li ; a puffy, swollen 
face with flabby features and morose expression. 
Thus Leo probably looked when he happened to 

give the seul};tor a short sitting. 

Rmiiohr finds fault with the pope for not having 
occupied Kaphael with works more worthy of his 
genius. He cites for instance the Loggie, which 
certainly, for a man like Raphael, was mere trifling. 
But Raphael did very little of the painting liimself ; 
having made the drawings, he divided the exe- 
cution of them among liis scholars. Wo must, how- 
ever, ask to-day, how it was possible that so few in 
Rome at that time recognized the inestimable value 
of the compositions for the Tapestries. A pope 
is conceivable who would liave laid his hands upon 
these creations, and obliged Kaphael to execute them 
himself in the chapeL Perhaps Julius II. might 
have been the man to command this. And just 
here the retribution came for the exile of Michael 
Angcdo. He, if he had seen the Cartoons, might 
perhaps have proved a second time that he was 
more capable than all the others of appreciating 
Raphael. 

The cardinal Giulio de' Medici, who in the por- 

trait in the Pitti Palace is visible beside and a little 
behind the pope, found tlie position of ruler hard 
enough when he came into power. The fates were 
indeed unpropitious during the twenty years in which 
he as Clement Vll., to his own and Rome^s disgrace, 
was forced to be pope. To be sure, he gave iVlichael 
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Angt'lo and Benveiuito Cellini orders, but the man 
of his choice was Bandinelli, This wretched being 
was his tool, and what remains to be seen of his 
work in Florence to-day is anything but an honor to 
dement. It was not given to either of the two 
Medici to perceive what an artist was capable of, or 
to understand what species of work would call forth 
his best talent. 

On a higher plane than they, we see the banker of 
the popes, the splendoz^oving Agostino Ghigi. For 
him Raphael was always at work, and in his last days 
to such an extent that Chigi alone would have mo- 
no]K)lized his time. 

Bankers, if they are to rise higher, must be men 
of energy and enlarged views. Through the means 
at their command, it is in their power to make a 
place for themselves in the history of art, and excel- 
lent connoisseurs and collectors have arisen among 
them ; how high we should place Chigi among them 
is not clear. That is to say, we require positive 
proof as to whether love of splendor, vanity, or a 
true comprehension of art led him to give the com- 
missions. 

The Cardinal Bibbiena, too (whose niece Maria, 
Raphael was to marry, and at whose order he 
painted one <^ the Vatican rooms), was of those 
who knew something of such matters. From the 

palace of the Medici, Bibbiena was transferred to 
Leo's court, and there rose to be cardinal. A par- 
venu, but clever like Giovio and Bembo, he still 
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certainly ooiild not have been a person for whose 

ju(l«^iaent Riij)haol would care. Tlieie are people 
who, while young, assoeiate with others simply be- 
cause they are anuisiug, full of knowledge, useful, 
and always at hand, and who, rising step by step, find 
themselves at last in the company of the greatest, 
so that a glimmer of gi-andeur falls upon them. Bib- 
V)ieiia\s portrait in the Pitti Palace reveals little, 
not even how much of it Raphael painted. The 
most spiritual of all the cardinaTs supposed portraits, 
is the one in Madrid which I know to be painted by 
Raphael, and which I mention here because it has 
sometimes l)een said to be l>i])])icna's ; but it is too 
spiritual for him and also too young. To the Cardi- 
nal Bibbiena in France, when he was there in the 
service of the pope, Raphael sent the picture of 
Giovanna of Aragon, and the character of the 
work, which is renowned far beyond its worth, 
does not lead us to iniajiinc tin; cardinal to 
have been an authority Raphael could have 
feared. We know positively that he neither made 
the drawings for it nor did he paint it with his own 
hand. 

The most renowned of Raphael's friends is the 
Count Castiglione, the author of the " Cortigiano " 
and a variety of poems and letters, most of them 
to our modem taste meaningless produdaons. 
From passages in his letters and the elegy upon 
l\a})haers death, we see that Castiglione was es- 
pecially attached to hiiu. We have a letter of 
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Raphael's to him in which he thanks the count 

for the friendly things he has said about the 
Galatea.* 

With Bembo, too, and Ariosto, Raphael may have 
had friendly relations. B^ond doubt they both 
had more or less intercourse with him. But of what 

nature was it ? At court men are acquainted and 
stand on a friendly footing: many of the clergy, 
poets, and learned men who surrounded Leo, may, 
therefore, have counted themselves among Raphael's 
special acquaintances. Added to these were princes, 
noblemen, and artists. Many names could here be 
brought together, if we mentioned only those scat- 
tered about in Vasari's book, nobles of every 
degree for whom Raphael painted, built, and made 
sketches, who were very dear to him, who were his 
amici " and patrons. But under whatever high- 



♦ The orif,'innl h'tter is no lonprrr preserved, but it ina\' Ik- ^'onn- 
iue. Kapliael explains that, ii)a£>iuucU sis it in not usual tor any one 
ivoman to unite in Lerself all the tratts of beaaty, lie makes a 
'< certain ideal ** serve liim, foimed out of bis reoollectlona ol many 
beautiful women, and this lie represents. Tliis la an explana- 
tion wliicli coincides will) tlio academic notion current among tiie 
artists of tbat day. It ia not trae of Baplinel's practlee In tbe last 
years of bis life, for at tbe time wlien he painted tbe Farneslna, he 
made one particular woniiin his jnodel in flgin-e and face. Foi- this 
very reason, and perhaps bccau&e something lay at the bottom of 
tbe count's questions, Raphael in his reply took reftige in a common 
«estbetto obsenratlfm. Tbe more experience I have gained tbe 
more T have liesltated to use private letters as hislorical nuiterial. 
As a rule one is ignorant of the principal ihin^' dwi lt upon in let- 
ters. The plan alluded to lor St. Petcr'8 in thi.s letter is probably 
not tbe first but the second (cf. C^mUUev). For the date of the 
i( tt( r tills is imporfcant. Further treatment in tbe "Ausfubr* 
ungen«" 
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sounding names or titles^ they could not have passed 
with Kaphael for any more than every man was 

worth in his place. From what is handed down 
we only gather that they had in some way connec- 
tion or association with him. 

One of them who was trying at that time to force 
his way to the Medici would be of more importance 
than all the rest put together, could we prove any 
tie between him and Raphael : Machiavelli, who 
under Leo X. conceived a united and self-govern- 
ing Italy. 

Thoughts akin to the preceding must have arisen 
in RaphaePs mind on dark days when he took ac- 
count of how he stood and what material in the 
way of men he had about him. It seems to have 
been only at rare intervals, however, that thoughts of 
this kind came to him. Raphael struggled forward 
under the pressure of increasing work. He was 
just at the age when everything in life seemed only 
like the opening overture and the entire drama with 
its decisive action lay in the future. What works he 
cherished, yet unborn, in his imagination! What 
opulence of ideas encircled him in Rome, unceaung- 
ly reinforced from all sides ! Fresh questions of the 
most important kind were constantly finding decision 
there. No other spot on earth could have given 
Raphael such a field of activity as he found in 
Rome ; the rank, the power, the favor, and withal 
the independence. No other city offered him ac- 
quaintance with the antique. The elements of 
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ancieiit cultiue, which in eveiviiicieaAiiig fullness 
were coming to liglit, whose pre-eminent value every 

one felt, and in wliose restoration every one wished 
to have a share, must have translated Raphael into 
a world in which he was compensated in the highest 
measure for aU that life refused him or death de- 
prived him of. Rome held the foremost rank in the 
pursuit and magnificent achievement of learning, in 
which we assume Raphael to have shared. But 
more impoi'tant yet than these two elements, which 
can be plainly designated, was a third, more general 
and less easily defined, although as surely existing 
as the first. 

The second decade of the Cinqiiecento^ in which 
Leo's pontificate fell, was widely distinguished from 
the first in which Julius 11. held sway. 

The characteristic of those first ten years is that 
the men who by cooperation finally brought about a 
revolution, had not at that time any knowledge 
of each other, but independently were preparing 
themselves for the time to come. In this sense 
we may almost count the days of Julius II. as be- 
longing to ihe QuattToemto ; for, according to the 
standpoint we have chosen, they are the beginning of 
the new or the close of the old time. Under Julius II., 
however much French, Spanish, or German poli- 
tics might mingle in Italian matters, Italy was as it 
had ever been, only a portion of £urope by itself, 
where the potentates divided the peninsula, and left 
to themselves with their own forces, contended with 
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one another. In the other countries of Europe 
aflPairs were much the same, every nation being chiefly 
occupied with tlie troubles within its own borders. 
The last wars of JiUius II. and of Leo X. have 
already other interests and wider scope. It is as if 
the nations began to have more enlarged aims, and 
their experiences to involve them in a common des- 
tiny. New factors became of value in the great 
game of human progress. The effort of the cities 
toward securing a separate national existence, which 
had no higher aim than the paltry gain or loss of the 
hour, was everywhere forced into the background by 
the thought of religious reform. The wisdom of the 
city politicians was at an end. Printed pamphlets 
now first began to exert an influence as a means 
of agitation. Characters who liad found it impos- 
sible to obtain a hearing in the past now attempted 
to bring their influence to bear. Princes saw fresh 
opportunities to enlarge their pretensions, and Rome 
was the exchange where all this new stock was ne- 
gotiated. The meeting of Leo X. and Francis I. 
in Bologna in the year 1515, looked at in this light, 
was a congress before which the destiny of the 
nations, as a whole was brought under discussion.* 
But events in the political life of princes and 
cities furnish only dates for more important things ; 



♦Raphael was at that time collecting material for his picture of 
the Coronation of Cliarlemagne in the Stanza del' Tncendio, whei'O 
he represents the emperor in tlie figure of Francis I. on whose head 
Leo X. is placing the imperial crown. 
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far more important is the inward developmeut of 
the men, who were at that period the special motors. 
Up to this time, Luther, Erasmus, Hutten, and all the 
others, who were directly under their influence, oper- 
ated within narrower circles ; these now enlarged and 
were divided and the necessity made itself felt of ad- 
dressing not merely their near friends, but the 
nations, as an audience, to whom they might 
direct their appeals. We may call the years 
of Leo the " Storm and Stress Period " of the 
Keforniation. The views which in iiome under 
Julius II. were the property of a few privileged in- 
dividuals, among whom I niunber Raphael, under Leo 
X. passed over into the possession of the many. It 
is impossible to conceive that a man so sensitively 
organized as Eaphael could fail to be stirred to the 
depths of his nature by this latest overflow of the 
spirit which regenerated all Europe. The trial of 
Beuchlin, which was fought out at this time, dis- 
closes to us with what freedom and yet uncertainty 
the highest questions, which in part lay outside the 
strife of parties, were discussed in Rome, where, as 
elsewhere, beside the interest taken in ecclesiastical 
matters, study of the ancient authors occupied the 
mind. These things were so completely intormingled 
that they could no longer be separated. 

This fusing of political, religious, and literary 
interests was the spiritual element which furthered 
Kaphael's development. 

In view of such conditions, we feel certain that 
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Raphael did not suffer for the want of con- 
genial society in Rome in the time of Leo X. 
The assumption is unnecessaiy that he was led 
by contact with the minds seething around him 
to enter himself into these agitations. Unfortu- 
nately, our authorities are so limited tliat, when we 
woidd speak definitely on this licad, only a ])altry 
amount of proof appears; still we are not wholly 
without it. 

Baphad at intervals seems to have withdrawn 
entirely from intercourse with the court, and to have 

ap])lit;(l himself to his books ; and to such a degree 
that he was reputed melancholy, shutting himself up 
in his house, and was not to be seen when 
called upon. The letter of Caleagnini's from 
which a passage was quoted above, contains an ac- 
count of the friendship Raphael cherished in his 
last years for an old philologist living in Rome. 

Fabius of Ravenna," writes Calcagnini, now ex- 
tremely aged, Uves like one of the old stoics, and 
both as man and scholar, is equally worthy of vener- 
ation. The monthly allowance granted him by the 
pope, he gives to his friends and relatives. Ill, and 
eighty years of age, he sits in his little chamber like 
Diogenes in his tub. This man Raphael nurses and 
cares for like a child.'' And now follows the descrip- 
tion of Baphael^s character, already given : he speaks 
of his mastery of the art of painting in every respect, 
the technique as well as theory ; of his wealth, his high 
position and his modesty when conversing with sohol- 
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ars if there was a difference of opinion involved. 
Baphad's innate attractiyeness was the great reason 
why men approached him with snch friendliness ; bnt 

certainly not this alone. Pie knew tliat, if he would 
profit from the fi-iendship of learned men, it eould 
only be by the utmost deference and a species of re- 
fined submission to them. Perhaps the nature of 
his father began to repeat itself in him. Would 
that some accident might bring to light material 
exhibiting liini more clearly to us in his daily inter- 
course with men. 

liaphael was disturbed by nothing. The inde- 
scribable harmony which breathes from his works 
only his peculiar character could have imparted to 
them. This is what chiefly surprises us in his pic- 
tures. For ten years I had not seen the Camera 
della Segnatura. Every figure, every movement, 
every fold of the drapery I remembered, nothing 
was new to me when I again looked up at the walls ; 
but what affected me like a wholly new experience, 
as if I had never felt it before, was the triinquillity 
with which they filled me. This element is not 
wanting in any of the productions by iiaphaei's 
hand; where it seems to be lacking we have the 
proof that he committed the work to an asristant. 
And it is this personal feeling upon which is based 
the recognition of his works : the silent admirati(m 
with which one stands before tliem conlirms the 
judgment. I knew the Madonna di Foligno perfectly 
well. Erom earliest childhood I had an engiav^ 
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iiig of it before ray eyes, and in later years I had 

often seen the paiutin<^ ; and now as I stand again 
before it in the Piuacotccu of tlie Vatican, this 
tranquiUiziixg feeling eoiues over me, like a first 
impression, which can only be felt in the presence 
of the picture itself. 

The world was lovely to Raphael, and life 
ovrrHowing with pleasuros. We set/ (Joethe, beside 
laboring untiringly on his gi*eat poems, writing and 
patting on the stage Carnival jokes, (which served 
only to amuse a single evening,) or whatever else 
was demanded in Weimar. ButOoethe also at times 
was inaccessible; the days upon which he, as he 
says, desired to l)o h'ft alone with his glass of wine. 
It was so also with Raphael ; usually, however, he was 
to be seen. Not only did he stand at the 
service of the artists he knew, t)ut, as Yasari says, 
also of those he did not know. He needed men ; he 
allowed himself to be disturbed. We see him tak- 
ing part in the eternal variety in which Leo X. 
found his happiness. For the merry comedies which 
made the pope laugh, Eaphael arranged the scenes. 
We have written accounts preserved describing thes^ 
gaieties. Leo X. remained the same to his last day^ 
Quiekly enough did the sums hoarded up by Julius^ . 
II. run through his fingers. Even the jewels were ■ 
finally pawned. And added to all, a conspiracy of • 
the cardinals came to light, in which such a multi- * 
tude of them had joined, that nothing was left to 
the pope but tears and a general pardon. When the col- 
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lections for St. Peter's were interrupted, the building 
came to a standstill ; and then ensued the spiritual revo- 
lution in Grermany . All these worries, however, were 
not mighty enough to destroy his good humor, or in- 
terfere with his determination to preserve it. ^^JOto- 
diamoci della vita, perch^ Dio ci la data," he dS,id to 
his dying brother, upon whom the hopes of the 
Medici mainly rested,* He wished to enjoy his 
reign ; to have no cares. No one should be allowed 
to disturb his feeling that the day had dawned 
which was to restore to life again all the splendor of 
antiquity, and perhaps to surpass it. lie seems 
never to have lost his confidence in the beniy:nitv of 
fate. This was the atmospliere in which liaphaei 
passed the last years of his life. 

The most delightful memorial of these days is the 
Villa Chigi, which still stands on the banks of the 
Tiber among the gardens whicli filled this 
part of Rome. Kaphael prepared only the draw- 
ings for the frescoes on the walls of the lower 
story. Yasari does not praise them very heart- 
ily, and they contain little of the charm usually 
felt upon a closer observation of Kaphael's works; 
still on the whole, they are one of the most attrac- 
tive gifts from an artist's hand which fate has pre- 
served to us. Life in gardens and garden palaces 
made a part of the city existence in Bome, where 
the largest portion of the inner area, now covered 
with houses, lay waste and overgrown with weeds. 

* Life of U Icbael Angelo. 
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On the Kites of the ruins the villas of the popes, the 
cardinals, and the mighty familieB were built* 
RaphaeFs ovni garden-house^ situated outside the 
Porta del Pojiolo, with pictiii t s which he had lightly 
painted on the walls, stood in our day unchanged in 
the Villa Borghese, until Garibaldi's troops were 
quartered there, and razed it to the ground. The 
Parnassus of the Camera della Segnatura represented 
rather lihe times of Julius II., when something of 
the antique was added, but still subordinated to 
their own mightier existence ; the paintings in the 
Faruesina, on the other hand, are a veritable me- 
morial of Leo's days, when the antique had won 
the ascendency, was the prevailing taste, and the 
modem Eomans belieyed themselves able again to 
revive, by the perpetual masquerades of daily life, 
the Greek and Roman Olympus. In the life of 
Michael Angelo, I have described tlie representa- 
tions taken from the story of Venus, which Baphael 
conceived for the walls of the Villa Chigi ; an after- 
bloom of antique art, whose forms he frankly tries 
to make his own.f 

* Rome was covt red with these gankm flekls up to our tiaj', 
which now uro sacriflced to the uumerciful demands of tnoderu 
times. According to Herr von 6eymii)ler» Baphael built the Far. 
nesina. Tills IdCft pleased me at first, but I havo now given it up. 
There is no reason for striking out Feruzzi, wliom Vasari names as 
the architect. 

t In speaking of Hutten in Borne, I am reminded of taie gar- 
dens of Gorizi us. He was of the company who gathered there 
and sang in distiches of the imafro of Mary, given by Gorizins 
to the church of San Agostino. Above this marble by Sanso- 
vino, Bapliacl hod painted ui)(>ii the wall In this same c1iiin& tlie 
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A walk through the Farnesina is a cheerful ex- 
perience, and fills the mind with pleasing pictures 
and with gratitude to the creator of them. Raphael 
has made such a selection from Apuleius' story of 
Psyche as to bring the different gods and goddesses 
into each scene as principal characters. They are 
not illustrations accompanying the poem, but strik- 
ing moments, that remind ns of it, c()nd)ined for 
the oriiameutatiou of the great Loggia. lu the 
adjoining Loggia we see that Kaphael has taken his 
subject, the Triumph of Venus, from the poems of 

oolcMmal l8aliih(of wbicli to-day almost nothing of tlie original 
invisible) with tlio two angcla or oupida bearing wreaths of fruit 
anil flowers. 

Tlie (uluH88iou of angels iuto the realm of genii i.s a (liHtingtiisb- 
ing mark of that period. Michael Angelo, In the Siztlne Chapel, 
began to mingle pagan with clirii^tian figures in the province of 
Siicretl imiiiling, aiul IJapliacl <li(l likewise. In the Madonna di 
Foligno the ungel bearing Uic tablet is not to be dislinguisheilfroin 
the genii of the antique. The personifications, too, on the celling of 
the Camera della Segnatura show the mingling of these two ele- 
ments; out of one of the genii, Avhicli 5n the beginning attended the 
figure of " I'oesie," was developed the lirst form of the Christ-chUd 
in the Madonna di Foligno. 

Hntten may have met Rapliael in the gardens of Gorlxius, 
nlthon^li no line of liis writing;* bears witness to It. Tliink of a 
man like Iltittfn, born twenty years earlier! Such a eare«',r as his 
would then have been iiupossible. Think of Sir Tliouuis More's 
** Utopia *' or Erasmus* " Praise of Folly " ten years earlier ! These 
writings were addi ef^sed to a European pnhUc which before the 
days of I^eo X. did vnt rxi'-t . 

Hutten's entire spiritual existence shows, together with the im- 
pulse towards the new and tlie unknown, an absence of all ca- 
pacity for organization in the present sense: he rested in gen 
ernlities. The comfort of life was nowhere disturbeil but steadily 
inereased. Captivated by the hope of higher satisfaction in attain- 
able conditions, in the receptivity for all that a broader InteUectnal 
intercourse oflinced, men watched calmly the further developmmt 
of things. 
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oue of his contemporaries. The fact that Vasari 
calls ihe picture Gralatea stolen by the Sea-gods, has 
snggested the idea that the central figuie, Yenns in 
her shell chariot, is Gralatea. But Kaphael has rep- 
resented Galatea in the foreground at the left, just 
as she is overtaken by Polyphemus, who has pursued 
her, and is stealing a kiss, thus adding the contents 
of a poem by Fontanus to the description by Apul- 
eins of Cupid's mother sailing the sea. Fontanus, 
a poet of tlie Neapolitan school, and possibly an ac- 
quaintance of Kaphael, under the form of an antique 
ode, had gracefully spun out this adventure.^ 

If we ask after the woman ftom whom, as Yasari 
asserts, Raphael refused to be separated when he 

was painting the Farnesiua, we are disappointed to 



* Galatea teases Polyphemus, vrho rushes after her into the waves 
and swimming madly at last catches her. She screams aloud for 
help, and the sea^gods hftsten to her aasistance. But Polyphemus 
has already seUsed her and stolen a kiss from her lips. She tears 
herself from him and plunges into the dcpthn below. Raphael has 
chosen the moment of the seizure, and when Venus is coming wi*li 
her attendants to save her. Pontanus has given Polyphemus tho 
form of a Triton (XV. Essays m. Folge p. 880 ff) . Also In the Judff- 
nient of Paris, which Is only preserved in Marcantonio's nujraving-^ 
Raplniel seems to have used the text of a Noapolifan poot, Sntnia- 
zaro, still more renowned than Pontunus. In one ol his works San- 
nasaro deseribes the scene plotured by Baphael. That his poems 
were known to Raphael his own poetical attempts confirm, and iu 
some completed sonnets, and others which \m Imd only begun, he 
uScs this writer's terms of expression. Certainly li^phael never 
dreamed that these rerses would be seen. 

Akin to the Judgment of Paris is the Marriage of Roxana, the 
magnificent r(»d c halk drawing of which is in Vienna. Sodoma de- 
rived suggestions from it for liis fresco in the upper story of the 
Famesina. But that any one should ascribe that drawing also to 
Sodoma is to me incomprehensible. See the ** Aosftthrongen.** 
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find we can leam neither her name nor anything 
tmstworthy concerning her. One remark may be 

niiuU;. From tlie year 1517, Riipliaers studies are 
all of the same equally strong, fine, fresh, youthful 
figure, now as one of the Graces, now as Venus. 
And the same resemblance appears, too, in the faces 
in these drawings ; die hair parted over the brow 
stands out somewhat fuller on one-half the head, as 
if the liair was thicker on this side, and drooped a 
little deeper than on the other in a wavy line toward 
the ear. The features likewise seem to repeat them- 
selves. Is this the woman of whom Vasari relates 
Chig^ had to use every means to persuade her to 
(•oinc to thi] Villa, because Raphael could not work 
without lier? A study for the great iMadonna 
of the Louvre, too, shows this same figure most 
charmingly, and if I may fianlvly express my 
opinion, this delicate drawing is of more worth than 
the painting itself. If we shotdd allow ourselves 
to build up further hypotheses on these data, i)lcnty 
of things ^vould present themselves without one hav- 
ing any more claim to pro] >a1)ility than another. 

This personality is most strikingly infused into a 
portrait which is to-day in the Sciarra Palace in 
Rome, but unfortunately it is not to be seen. 

Music was of all the arts the one in which Leo 
took the greatest delight, and to tlie court-musicians 
the young man must have belonged, whose likeness, 
bearing the date 1518, was one of Raphaers latest 
portraits; the only one done in the manner to 
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which he finally surrendered himself. The yoiiug 
man regards us with a tender, melancholy look. 
Only one hand is visible, and in that he holds his 
violin-bow and a laarel-twig. A touch of the ten- 

dercst blue haze ove^sp^eild^i tlic colors. So infused 
with Kaphaers nature is this likeness, that it is some- 
times believed to be his own.* 

The painting of the Transfiguration signifies the 
close of Raphael's efforts to portray an image of 
Christ. 

Raphael and iMichael Angelo set in each at the 
beginning of tlieir career, in the Pieth., and in the 
£ntombment, to have created what was most ur- 
gently demanded of the artists of their time; an 
ideal Christ, in the contemplation of which men 
might find satisfaction. But the task soon called 
for a different solution. Fresh requisitions sprang 
from new ideas. Kaphael and Michael Angelo con- 
tinued to strive so long as they lived to satisfy these 
demands. By Michael Angelo nothing farther was 
achieved, however often he applied himself to the 
task ; Ka])hael, on the contrary, found in the Trans- 
figuration, in the Christ lifted above the earthly, his 
final type. In attempts to create a type of the liv- 
ing earthly Christ it was not given to either to sue- 
ceed. 



*The dateMDXVIII. may have been rcpaintotl. I last saw tlio 
painting in 1976, and rejoiced at its excellent preaervaUon. To.da7 

it 5~(s;\id t ) l>e cinccale*! in tlio srimo pnlacc. Of tlie duty Avlilcli 
such a treasure iuiposes upon its owium-, l)()th towards liis contem- 
poraries and the memory of Baphuei, they know uothiug in tlie 
SoUrra PaJaoe. 
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The convictions oat of which arose an ideal of 

Christ ajuoiig the artists workin;;- in the Quattro- 
cento^ and the reason why this ideal failed to satisfy 
the Cinquecrnto lay in circumstances which operated 
with equal force to create different views from 
those entertained in the previous ag(\ Spiritual 
revolutions of a universal kind spring out of mate- 
rial changes, whi(*h are at first subordinate, but 
soon win the upper hand, and even in spiritual mat- 
ters turn the scale. The leaders in the spiritual 
transition can no longer find the right path ; it is 
the men of more material views who educate those 
by whom the revolution is priiui])[illy cariied 
forward. In the Quattrocento, iia we have seen, 
progressive thought found the heartiest response 
among the burghers, the cities afterward deriving 
the benefit therefrom. Preparation for church re- 
form went on in the cities. But in the progress of 
the Cinfpicrcnto, the princes rose to power, and 
those who were dependent upon them for a career 
now became leaders in controversies which ended in 
the wars of the Reformation. The young generation 
of the Cinquecenix> found the cities too contracted. 
Their civil constitution liad something selfish in its 
caste distinctions, something merciless in its laws, and 
cruel in tlieir execution. Whoever fell under the 
power of a city tribunal was doomed to frightful ex- 
periences. Administrative assemblies must judge 
objectively, and may not listen to the voice of mercy, 
however benevolent by nature individual members 
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may be ; but with the advent of the princes, who ap- 
plied a personal standard, room was given for mercy, 

even if iilso for favoritism. Under intelligent 
princes talented men, iiudiug the limits of their 
native city too narrow, could enter upon a larger 
sphere of activity. 

It was this which rendered the unlimited sway 
of the dukes popular in Tuscany ; finally, even in 
Florence herself, although they destroyed the civil 
organization of the city, which they now made their 
residence. One only of the self sustained cities of 
Italy refused all^iance, Venice, which was governed 
by a niunber of aristocratic families. The middle 
class of laboring citizens in Venice never at any time 
succeeded in rising to the top. Under the tyrannical 
sway of an enlightened oligarchy at the beginning 
of the Gifhqtiecento^ Venioe usurped the defence of 
free ideas in Italy, while a few, even in Borne, ad- 
vocated the regeneration of the church, but in the 
way proposed by the clergy, who represented them. 
In Venice, ecclesiastical as well as political things 
were judged in the most statesmanlike way.* 



In tUe " Life of Michael Aiigelo," 2a vol., these matters are treated 
In detalL ^lo great qnestlon pending In tbe Urst half of tbe oen« 
tury was whether France or Hapsburg would be victorious in 
Europe, and wlictlK i- tho power wliioh conquered would rl»e and 
sustain itself throiigli tho aid of liberal ideas, and whether liberal 
ideas were not winning tho mastery over Rome? These were excit- 
ing problems, wbich roused ttao people all over Europe, and in wbich 
Raphael and tho Rmne of Leo X- shared to tho fnlh'st extent. Tho 
two inirties ei"tnt(Mnl'Ml at the pa]v,il court, ami 1 Ik; I.ib<,'r:i]H never siis- 
pcctod thv.y could be defeated. The bcbt view lor uu undcri^Landiug 
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And now let us note the echo of these conditions 

in the realm of art. Democratic Florence first at- 
tcmjttcd to create a plain humble nuui-Clirist, and 
Iia])hael and Michael Angelo labored here to do 
their best, while Titian, rising to eminence among 
the patrician families of Venice, succeeded in paint- 
ing Christ such as his century fashioned him. Titian's 
Christ, with the tribute money, has the aristocrat 
air then considered essential in representing heavenly 
persons. The full-grown CinquecerUo required dis- 
tinction, yes, even elegance. 

We learn from der Heliand** that in the primitive 
days of Germany a national Christ had been created, 
"the Mighty Lord " who like a traveling hero roved 
through the laud with his disciples. A reflection of 
this idea now came back again. The warlike ele- 
ment surrounding the princes made the brave noblo- 
man whom his good sword helps through, the type^ 
in Europe, and Christ is represented in the guise of 
a king's son traveling incognito, to whom wherever 
he appears, or wishes to enter, a glorious reception is 
given, which he in no wise refuses. If, in earlier 
days, Christ, sitting at the table with the poor and 
lowly, seemed poor himself, this despised one was 
now elevated to be the highest, and if pictured at 
table Christ sits at the head with the air and mien 

of ttuM iH obtained through Krasuius' correspondence. lie had rebi- 
lions wiUi all parties, and partioulftr aocoimts were forwarded 
to him. 

These letters rtionld be published In their genuine form and wifch 

correct dates. 
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of a perfect nobleman. Titian represents this, but 
in a modest way ; the refinement of his Christ with 
the tribute money seems only like a delicate perfume 

"wafted al)()ut his being ; but Paul Veronese and 
Kuhens took full aclvantage of the conception. The 
only master who, in the course of the seventeenth 
century, sought to represent the Saviour according to 
his own sincere feeling, is after all the protestant 
Rembrandt, in whose imagination the events of the 
New Testament are reflected, as in Shakespeare's 
the events of profane universal history. To liem- 
brandt the artists turn to-day who would picture the 
Gospel narrative in the German national sense, 
while those who would give historical photographs 
represent Christ according to the national Jewish 
type. 

If we survey this steady development in realistic 
perception, it appears that Kaphael and Michael 
Angelo had very litde to do with it. What came 
into being in later times and outside of their cir- 
cle liad no affinity with their views. The Qiatf- 
iroccnto artists, who attempted realism, liatl rei)re- 
sented Christ in a wholly different way from Titian 
and his school. They had always tried to separate 
the Saviour, as by a wide gulf, from his surround- 
ings, to suggest that his thoughts were so far ele- 
vated above those of all human beings as to admit of 
no comparison. But this distinction, also, the Ven- 
etians and their successors annihilated. Herein lies 
the essential difference in the conceptions, that not 
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merely in appearance was Christ to the Venetian 
school a man like other men, but he thought as they. 

Ill form and bearing he is the typo of a higli-l)oin, 
high-bred noble, and the sphere of his spiritual influ- 
ence is enlarged. The representations of the Al- 
mighty, of Mary and the Saints, became, through a 
like pit)ce88, that of princely personages, even to 
their accessories. 

Raphael, Michael Angelo, and the Koiiian Flor- 
entine school saw full well that the Quattrocento 
was done with, and we have before us their innu- 
merable attempts to satisfy the new requirements. 
But they never tried the way of the Venetians, be- 
cause a simple return to realism was always im- 
possible in Rome, where aiiticpie art governed the 
taste alike of artists and public. If Raphael painted 
but few pictures of the Saviour during the years of 
his apprenticeship, no Last Supper, no Last Judg- 
ment, no Cnicifixioii, it iiiav have been because he 
perceived clearly that what he would produce, at the 
command of his own imagination, the public, sur- 
rounding him, could not understand. Strange and 
unattractive to the Romans and even to him had 
become the naturalism once so much in vogu* , yet 
to accr]it the antique without limit or consideration 
was beyond him. In tlie Cai-toons for the Tapes- 
tries, in the Calling of Peter, for example, we have 
seen him forced to adapt his work to the taste 
of the Vatican and indeed, also, to that of Rome. 

In the Disputa, he was to represent Christ 
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enthroned on high as the second person in the 
Trinity* And here we perceive the influence of the 
antique, especially in the breadth and universality 
of the features. Raphael may possibly have been 

led to weaken the personality in this conception of 
Christ, because to the Ahnighty, rising conspicuously 
above him in the picture, must be given the highest 
import. In the person of an aged, but vigorous man, 
by the might of his eye keeping the ifliiverse in 
motion, whose hand, solemnly raised, preserves 
the harmony of the spheres, this figure is not with- 
out individuality ; indeed, like the figure of God 
over the Madonna di Perugia, it is strikingly 
human. Not to detract from the individual effect 
of this figure, Ha2)hael may have given to Christ 
beneath the more universal features which the an- 
tique plac'ed at his command. 

In this he proceeded after the manner of Michael 
Angelo, who, in his most sublime creation, evolved 
the face and form of the Divine out of the purely 
human. Manly features often take on in extreme 
old age sonietlung grandly universal. They appear 
to part with a certain individuality, as with increas- 
ing years and through elevating experiences they 
attain to world-wide contemplations. The figure of 
Christ, on the other hand, who, as eternally young, 
should exliihit certain traces of youth, should be 
strong and attractive, Michael Angelo fashioned af- 
ter the antique, which alone seemed capable of giv- 
ing expression to the perfect freshness and bloom of 
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life. In the course of his seventy years of hibur 
he created many representations of Christ. They 
were chiefly drawl nprs, and were not intended for a 
great public.* In all these works he has departed 
from the manner of his Piel^ but instead of adopt- 
ing the Venetian character, has sought to create a 
new one of his own. Attention ha^i been called to 
a conception of Christ which long prevailed, where 
he comes forth from his sarcophagus as a hero of 
gigantic power and beauty to descend into hell. He 
wrenches the gates off their hinges, which are de- 
fended by devils, and sets free the leading persons 
in Old Testament history, beginning with Adam 
and Eve. This continued to be the ideal of Christ, 
after his resurrection, and for these gigantic 
figures antique models were welcome and natural. 
But soon they were also demanded for scenes in the 
life of Christ, before his death, and though tlu y 
first entered into the Passion, at last became the pop- 
ular manner of representing him even at the very 
beginning of his career. Ghiberti's heroic type was 
again accepted as the true one. Michael Angelo 
formed a new ideal. The Christ which he drew 
from Sebastian del Piombo, and intended for the 
Borghcrini Chapel in San Pietro in Montorio luis 
the faultless limbs of a demigod, who submits, 
almost voluntarily, to his fate, could free himself 



* Some of those drawings are so cui ofully executed tUat they are 
not to be considered as etodies or sketetiest bnt as ortistio produo- 
tious to wliicb the fonn of drawings were puxposely given. 
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if he would, and put all his enemies to flight. Not 
only did the artists turn baek to Ghiberti, but it may 
be said that in later generations they sometimes 
turned back to much earlier men and periods of 
development. The Byzantine ideal of Christ, the 
rigid grandeur of the elongated features had been 
gi'adually developed in the course of centuries out 
of the antique head of Ju})iter. On the Roman 
Christian sarcophagi we find a head which is a cross 
between Apollo and Jupiter; the Byzantines gave 
the preference to the latter.* At the beginning of 
the Cinquecento the choice was again between Jupi- 
ter and Apollo ; to borrow the Apollo type was a 
saving for Michael Angelo when he painted his 
Last Judgment. On the wall of the Sistine chapel, 
Christ, as judge of mankind, appears in the form of 
this god, whose head is copied, even to the arrange- 
ment of the hair.f 

• In the Lateran a Roiuan sarcophagus of the fourth century in 
two (llflTerent represenUition!* exhibits both types at once. 

t The head of Christ in Santa Maria sopra Minerva might just as 
appropriately belong to Saint Julm. The colossal marble head in 
the castle of St. Angelo which Montelupo executed perhaps under 
Michael Angelo's inlluence sliowsin like manner the mingling of real 
and ideal elements. In thatgroup which stands unfinished in the dim 
light of tl>e Florentine cathedral the aged Michael Angelo spoke his 
la.st word : the Christ who had died a miserable death, just taken 
from the cross, is at the same time suffused with the higliest 
beauty. He returned to the first conception of his youth, and it is the 
only figure of the four composing the group which in single parts 
is entirely finished. 

No one of the artists working among Florentine-Roman art here 
attained to the right ideal. Next to Raphael and Michael Angelo 
we isiquire for Leonardo. According to the legend he never fln- 
isbed the head of Christ in Santa Maria dcUe Grazie at Milan. 
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lliiplmel painted at al)uut the same time with 
the Dispute the Vision of Ezekiel, in which, sl6 
Vasari says : Christ is represented in the manner 
of a Jupiter." 

The picture though of small size is a colossal 
conception. Standing before it a while we imagine 
ourselves as from a distance, L)oking at a pictnie 
which covers a wall. Works of art, have, as we 
have said, beside their real, an ideal measure, rarely 
corresponding to the actual one, but which comes 
before us most vividly when we recall them. 

I do not deny, yet by no means feel snre that 
Kai)hael painted it npon a direct reading of the 
Bible. At any rate it behoves us to compare text 



At present there is nothing to be seen, and even the drawing pre. 
sorvcfl in the Amhrosiana contninn little more than the beginnings 
of a face. I believe that Lt^onartlo finiblicd tlie bead in tho paint- 
ing, but that it was dificrent from tho one begnn in the drawing. 
In the ohnroli of Capriasea at Lugano a copy of the Last Supper la 
preserved (InjurtMl in pnrtH). Here Clirist's face is complefi ly exe 
cuted, and reminds us of tlie great bronze Christ in tho group by 
Verrochio( Leonardo's teoclier; on the outer wall of Or San Michele 
lit Florenee. What Leonardo wished to produce Is most finely 
portrayed in tlio Ecce Homo of tho Berlin Museum, which I ascribe 
to him, althougli it passes for tho work of a nameless scholar of tho 
Milan school. At least it retiects most plainly Lconaido'u special 
qualltiea. To Leonardo is to bo traced, likewise, the llEM»e of Christ 
which Salari lias reprodnccd in various wayn and which must rank 
as the mof»t original type. But even this <lid not offer whJit was 
wanted ; tlie luastors that grew up in tho (Quattrocento could not pro- 
duce what a new generation demanded. 

It may be said, however, that the intrinsic power Of the Roman 
Florentine seliool heljied to strengthen the conservative, ecclesias- 
tical direction which liod its head and centre in Rome. 

Michael Angelo, retaining to very ohi age bis fresh creative 
power, belonged to the elements on which the old Ideas found 
support. 
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and paiutmg. The Old Testament pictures £zekiel's 
vision as a series of rapidly changing phenomena* 
A whirlwind brings from the north a hnge black 

cloud .siirrouiKlcJ with golden fire, which breaks out 
from it. lu the middle of the cloud appear four 
living beings with human features. Each has four 
faces and four wings ; their outstretched feet have 
soles like those of calves, they have hands under 
their wnic^s at the four sides ; they touch each oilwv 
with tlu'ir win^s but each steps forward as his face 
is directed. Oue seems a man, one a lion, one a steer, 
and over all hovers an eagle. These animals sweep 
forward and backward spurting flame with the 
rapidity of lightniug. Now a wheel becomes visible 
with four faces. This wheel is like the sea and its 
motion is joined to that of the animals, until finally 
after the description of this wheels by powerful similes, 
has been carried still further, a peaceful rainbow 
ends the scene. Whoever reads this chapter in 
Ezckicl receives the impression that a thunder storm 
in symholic? mystic ])ictui-cs is ])assing before his im- 
agination, and were an artist of to-day to receive au 
order to paint such a storm, very possibly the residt 
would be a fantastic landscape of colossal size after the 
style of Rembrandt or Bocklin. The characteristic of 
the vision is that, con esptjuding to great throes and 
convulsions in nature, the unexpected breaks upon us 
and becomes only more petrifying from scene to scene. 
In Kaphael's painting on the contrary, an artisti- 
cally mingled group of men and animals wander over 
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the landscape far below. The dear light of the 

open heavens, encircled by a wreath of dark cloud 
forms the back ground, out of which the jQgures come 
toward us like a \nsion, but the illumination is so 
natmal and like a cheerful shy that all the details can 
be studied as if they were held still. A steer lying at 
full length upon a cloud, as upon a meadow, with 
half upturned head blinks comfortably at Christ, and 
a slender angel maiden, resting bIoo upon an im- 
mense cloud, is seen with hands crossed meekly on 
her breast. To the repose of these two beings cor- 
responds that of the lion and the eagle, and even 
Christ from his throne floating in the ether, looks 
down upon earth somewhat as the Jews looked 
down upon Asia from Ida and saw the sea lying at 
their feet. The union of antique art with Christian 
ideas is a fact in this composition. As in the pro- 
phets painted by Michael Angelo there is somctliing 
statuesque, while the peculiarity of the account of 
the vision of Ezekiel in the Bible is its lack of clear 
outlines.* 

At the same time that Baphael was at work upon 
the Cartoons for the Tapestries he was obliged to 

j)aint the Bearing of the Cross. We might dis- 
tinguish this composition from the cartoons by 
^yu^g) that in the latter, events are related in the 

* In drawings for the Chi^i Cli:iii<>l in Suntu Mm iu <1("1 I'opolo, 
RapUtiei Umcliod the extreme in uuti<iue sculpturesque i ci)rc'.senta- 
tion, wliero God, as creator of the starry heavens* Is In the centre 
like Jupiter, and the planets are represontod as heatlien goddesses 
to whom through his angels he seuds his oommands. 
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most glorious prose while, tlio Bearing of the 
Cross is a tragedy written in heroic verse. An 
excess of emotion makes itself felt. Two figures 

serve to illustrate my meaning, the one at the ex- 
treme left, an athletic man with liis hacrk turned to 
us, who is about to lift up the faileu Christ and 
drag him forward by the rope with which he is 
girdled, and Mary at the extreme right upon her 
knees bending forward with both arms outstretched, 
at sight of whom the Saviour has lost all ])o\vt r 
and fallen. As picturesque motives we have seen 
both these before on the ceiling of the Camera 
della Segnatura in the Judgment of Solomon. The 
man coiTcsponds to the executioner who will divide 
the child, and Marv to thiit one of the mothers 
who claims tlie child as hers. An exliibition of 
brutal, unmerciful strength and maternal despair 
would be here quite as appropriate, but in what a 
moderate form does Raphael allow it to appear? 
Whence this theatrical pathetic tone infused so 
noticeably into some of his later works? It is nec- 
essary to answer these questions somewhat at length. 

If we can ascertain to what extent foreign ideas 
intermingled with his own in RaphaeFs first works, 
it is extremely difficult with regard to his last pro- 
ductions. As he progresses he gains in breadth, and 
how is it possible for us to survey the sum of what 
he saw and of what, more or less powerfully and 
more or less consciously, reinforced the shaping 
power of his imagination ! Recollections stretching 
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back to his childhood, fresh impressions leading to 
imitation must have proved their power oyer him as 
oyer every other creative artist. But to calculate 

liow miu li iiiHiu'iice the antique had, which, in his 
case might seem easy, is most difficult. We can 
hunt up whence h? took single motives in his 
fbst Roman times; but from Bramante's death, 
when he entered upon a larger sphere of labor, and 
was officially empowered to aid in the preservation 
of antique works, their influence over him inei oascd 
to a very considerable extent. UndoubtecUy Kor 
phael began to search out what of genuine antique 
material and works existed in Borne, and was ihus 
led to more profound study of them. 

I have lately met with tlie assertion that l\a|)liael 
had before him the Laocoon-head for the (^hi ist in 
the 1-iearing of the Cross. Of course, he was fa- 
miliar with it. The drawing from the group from 
which Maioantonio made his engraving came out of 
BaphaePs school. But in the face of Christ Bearing 
the Cross I fail to discover tlie slightest resem))lance 
to this antique head. Others had long before found 
out that Raphael took as model for this picture the 
drawing made by Diirer for his Grrosse Passion, 
while still others say he made use of Martin Schon^s 
large engraving of the Cross-Bearing. More than 
these, however, l^a]»liael seemed to have used Diirer*s 
wood-cut of the Cross-Bearing in the Kleine Pas- 
sion, The main fact of interest is Raphael's turn- 
ing to a German master at this time for the figure 
of Christ 
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Peiliaps there came into the picture in this way 
something foreign to BaphaeFs nature, an element 
of barbarity, which is not to be explained. Tor- 
tured by the bitterest agony, resting his strained 
arm upon a stone by the wayside, Christ looks at his 
mother, with her hands oxtondod powerless to help 
him, and at us, as if seeking for some one who 
would come to hb asdstance. The only consoling 
feature in the distressing scene is the act of the 
man behind him, who lifts the cross off Christ's 
shoulders, and in the effort required of his bare, 
nervous arm, shows })Iaiuly how heavy the bur- 
den was which weighed the Saviour down. Diirer 
possessed all the gifts needed to represent this. 
Not only in his passions," but in some of his 
drawings he has pictured the sufferings of Christ, 
and the naivete of thest* works, the sympathy they 
reveal, make tli( lu bearable, however cruel and 
dreadful the sight may be. But Eaphael was not 
made for such things! If we except the Cruci- 
fixion in the days of his apprenticeship, which 
he may be said to have copied from Perugino, he has 
left no picture of Christ's sufferings, and I believe 
could never have executed the Bearing of the Cross 
out of his own imagination, or without borrowing 
from foreign ideas. The impression widely felt that 
something foreign to his nature is introduced into 
the picture, may account for the suggestion of the 
Laocoon. The overwrought figures borrowed from 
the Judgment of Solomon prove how consciously 
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Eaphael made use of external resources when 
obliged to paint cruelty and violence, because lie 
had no trace of any such element in himself. And 

just as consciously he affected the liiglily tragic 
style when, out of regard for those who ordered the 
works, he allowed a certain cold elegance to per- * 
yade some of his Madonna pictures. Kor was he 
deceived as to the effect. The head of Christ in tlie 
Bearing of the Cross has become the type for 
this kind of representation, (xnido Reni is indebt<}d 
to it fundamentally for his marvellously efEective 
exhibition of Christ's agony. 

^This, in short, is the history of Eaphael's attempts 
to create a face and a figure of Christ, not so much 
to satisfy his own inward needs, as to respond to the 
wishes of the public. Had I been able to take his 
drawings into consideration, and also Marcantouio's 
engravings, the investigation would have gained m 
breadth, but the result would have been the same. 
The impression that Raphael is representing what 
he feels, which we have w^hen gazing at the En- 
tombment, none of these later efforts inspire. That 
they were only attempts is proved by his hesitation 
in the Cartoons for the Tapestries. If we remem- 
ber, in the first sketch for the Calling of Peter 
he represents Christ in a simple, natural way, and 
only later gives to him the heroic attitude. ^\ e know 
his reason for not painting such pictures of the 
Saviour as he would have enjoyed himself. Eaphael's 
efforts in this direction had during some years wholly 
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ceased, when he received an order which tempted 
him to undertake the task again, and for the last 
time; the result was a production which is to be 
ranked among the most sublime creations of modem 
art : the Transfiufiiration ! Raphael's power is | 
iiere dis})layed in its widest scope. He has found i 
at last what he sought. His principles attain in j 
this composition the fullest expresinon. 

Let us step before the picture as it stands in the 
pinacoteca of the Vatican. It is of conspicuous size, 
and the panel is almost one-third higher than it is 
broad. There are two representations, one above the 
other. In the one below and nearest to us there is a , 
crowd of agitated people, modeled in strong light 1 
and dark, a variety of bright colors and almost S 
impenetrable shadows: in the other, farther from ?I 
us, the tones arc lighter, and upon and over a hill, fill- . 
iug the background, are the iigures. At the iirst | 
glance, notwithstanding the graphic scene below, we 
think it incomprehensible, but a certain power ema- 
nating from it leads us to study this picture first, 
and for the moment we forget what is above. Two 
masses of people are pressing towards one another. 
From the right a throng of men and women, with a 
lunatic boy among them, whom one of their num- 
ber is with difficulty holding upright. We see they 
have brought him hither in the hope of obtaining 
relief from those who are now standing very near 
them ou the opposite side. These men are of all 
ages, some are in conversation, some meditating, 
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some reading. They have been stariled by the cries 
of distress from the approaching group, and are. 
gazing at the boy with the reserve and pitiful curi- 
osity usually shown in such cases. They express 
sympathy, but at tlie same time are embarrassed, be- 
cause they caimot help. Two have turned away, 
unable any longer to bear the sight of the suffering 
child. One among them, who is in the centre, seems 
to be explaining to the rost that they really can do 
nothing, since he, who alone is able to heal, has gone 
up into the mountain, to which he points. The em- 
phasis of the scene lies in the demand of the poor 
people for a miracle, and the reproach implied when 
these men offer only pity and sympathy. 

What next attracts us is not in the strictest sense 
the meaning of the whole, which, only by degrees, 
dawns upon us, but the way in which every one of 
the numerous characters seems to act for him or 
herself. Each has an individuality, and we would 
like to see into the hearts and know the thoughts of 
these people better. In Shakespere's Hnest tragedies 
the figures are such comprehensive types of real 
beings as to inspire us with the feeling that the 
share they have in the scenes (where we imagine 
they only accidentally appear before ns) seems 
to reveal but a small portion of a life which we 
know throughout as a whole, and recognize as 
individual. In this sense all the figures in the 
lower part of the Transfiguration are explicable. 
We soon discover that the group of nine men are 
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the ApostleB, who have stayed below, while tliree 
have ftccompanied the Savionr to the Mount. Each 

expresses in his own way their sympathy at the sight 
of the suffering child, and the friends and rela- 
tives opposite, to the left of the Apostles, no less 
individually betray their expectation of a miracle. 

What will happen ? " we aisk, and become whoUy 
absorbed In the sight, until finally seeking for a solu- 
tion ourselves, we lift our eyes and see it : Christ 
rising into the cloud, with upturned eyes, and hands 
raised, half-blessing, half-supplicating, gives the solu^ 
tion ; inmL him alone can the help come. 

And now suddenly all below has vanished, and we 
have only the new scene before us. With i^e first 
survey this upper part, lighter in color and with 
smaller f^g-ures, seems to occupy the background, but 
as we continue to look at this upper part by itself, 
the scene apparently moves towards us, and takes the 
foreground. The Saviour, robed in white, is borne 
upward on the breath of a gentry rising storm ; on 
either side of him is an aged man. A brilliant sea 
of cloud opens to receive them. Beneath their feet, 
stretched out on the summit of the mountain, are 
the three Disciples, who, just awakened from sleep, 
are trying to shade their eyes that they may see what 
is taking place above them. We next observe that 
in comparison with these three forms kneeling or 
stretched upon the ground the three floating flgures 
of Christ, Moses and Eliaa have something super- 
human and immeasurably grand, like doud pictures* 
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This scene needs no interpretation. And when 
we at last drop our eyes again to the foot of the 
mountain, the pictiu:e here has also found expla- 
nation. 

If we compare the records of this oconrrence by 
the different Evangelists, we see that Raphael chose 

St. Luke's account. It admitted of his painting the 
two scenes as simultaneous, because he does not rep- 
resent the healing of the boy, but how the Disci- 
ples at first turn -away from him, saying, Jesus 
alone can restore him.'' And we have here also 
Raphael's interpretation of St. Luke's words, that 
" Jesus entered with Moses and Ellas into the cloud," 
hence he pictures them as floating. Possibly, when 
he came to paint Christ, as the other Evangelists « 
say, white as the snow," the floating figure of 
Christ in Laca della Robbia's Ascension, over the 
door of the sacristy in Florence, came to his recol- 
lection. For it does seem truly as if Christ's Ascen- 
sion, rather than his Transfiguration is represented. 
Sebastian delPiombo, from Michael Angelo's design 
in San Fietro in Montorio, is the only one who has 
represented the Saviour as if lifted by the air to meet 
Moses and Elias, who come floating towards him. 

It has been considered a fault in the Transiigu- 
ration that Raphael had here combined two scenes 
which do not belong together. But would he, in 
this his ripest work, commit an error which every 
bungler could reproach him with ? My own opinion 
is that in this division of the composition a mar- 
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velloiLs effect was planned which each individual may 
test for himself. 

A sketch in the Albertina shows that Baphael at 
first intended to paint only what was takin<^ place 

upon the mountain. It seems to me that the dra- 
matic setting had become an essential for his pic- 
tures, and that in seeking a means by which to give 
to Christ, soaring into the clouds, the effect of a 
momentary apparition, an idea occurred to him so 
giiuid that it coidd never have entered the mind of 
any one who had not the genius of a Raphael. The 
observer should be (as it were) forced to look up at 
Christ, but only for a limited time, who, suddenly 
appearing, will just as suddenly vanish again. I 
have pointed out above how the picture is to be 
studied ; in fact, we are forced in a measure to con- 
template the scenes successively. The eye may hesi- 
tate at first where to turn, but once caught by the 
scene below, we are absorbed in it. Baphael has 
neglected no'means of riveting the attention here. 
Without permission for it in the (iospels, he has in- 
troduced between the two approaching groups (and 
in the open space it is most strikingly effective), a 
woman who, with one knee upon the ground, and back 
turned broadly to us, and both arms extended, is 
pointing to the unfortunate boy, with a kind of 
angry challenge in her look, as sho turns lier head to- 
ward the A])ostles on the other side, demanding of 
them to heal him. With imperious command she 
wishes to force them, in place of this fruitless sym- 
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padiy, to lay their hands on him and heal him without 
delay. This woman is in gorgeous attire. She has 
ornaments in her hair ; her vigorous arms are bare, 

and her head turned so that we see her face only in 
profile. What Kaphael meant by this figure his- 
torically we do not know. Artistically, she may well 
have seemed to him indispensable, for the contrast 
of feminine beauty was needed beside so many mas- 
culine forms and faces. Immensely large and ])ower- 
ful, she is at the same time beautiful, and reminds 
us of those heroic creations which Michael Angelo 
bore in his imagination at that time, intending to 
adorn with them the tomb of the Medici. 

Lost in admiration of the scene at the foot of 
tlu' mountain, we have forgotten the upper part of 
the picture. The raised hantls of the two Apostles 
now direct our eyes to the height. They do not 
point to what is happening there, but the raised 
hands simply say that Jesus is on the mountain and 
not below among them. If it had been KaphaeFs 
intention that any one of those l)elow should see 
what was taking place above, it would have been 
manifested in some more intelligible way. But we 
finally lift our eyes, and what we see bursts upon us 
like a vision. Christ and the two figures beside him 
are encircled by the cloud, suffused with brilliant 
white light, as if tlie summit of the mountain from 
which Christ had ascended reached up into it. Va»- 
ari complains that Raphael had thrown too deep a 
shade over the Disciples below, but without this con- 
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trast it would have been impossible to picture the 
scene above in such unsullied light. 

In some point, every true work of art is a mystery. 
The strange feature in the Transfiguration is that 
there is nothing startling in the superhuman gran- 
deur of Christ. However successful Michael Angelo 
may have been in his conception of the Saviour rising 
from the tomb, a hero of invincible, supernatural 
power, it was still little in harmony with that contained 
in the Gospels. The corporeal is far too predomi- 
nant in Michael Angelo's Christ, who comes thunder- 
ing forth * out of the gi*ave, not a giant, but a kind of 
athlete. 

In the Transfiguration, on the contrary, Christ 
seems to lose what is material in proportion as he 
rises to supernal conditions, as if he might become 
greater and greater, until like a cloud he disappears 
from sight. To aapi lylvtro irvtvfui. For this reason 
the Christ of the Transfiguration lacks the character 
of an object of worship, as understood in the Catholic 
church. The figure of Christ is wanting in all that 
is naturalistic. And must not the human be over- 
stepped if a man is to be represented who is said to 
be God, the divine ? Raphael could only accomplish 
this by calling to his aid all that human art had pro- 
duced in representing God-like persons in earthly 
forms. That he had resorted for help to the antique 
was owing to the force of circumstances and not from 



* Goetho speaks of the sun as thundering through the heavens. 
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his Ofwn free will. The purely natoial was out of 
the question. Titian's Christ, from his time, has 

been the Christ of the Romanic nations, as they 
stood opposed to the Protestants after they had sep- 
arated from the church in the latter half of the 
century. Eaphael's Christ of the Transfiguration ^ 
is the Christ of the united European nations, all 
of whom in his day, when Luther's influence was 
just beginning to be felt, hoped from the universal 
desire for reformation to attain through this means 
to salvation for all. 

This was fiaphael's last work I 

The wish to represent Christ still urges even 
the artists of to-day to new efforts. Christ's doc- 
trines are the basis of our moral existence. This 
no one, whatever the nature of his religious ideas, 
will hesitate to acknowledge. Accordingly it is 
natural that a representation of Christ should be 
demanded. 

But to satisfy this demand is impossible. 

The human being lives his little span ; only so long 
as he endures has he an individual existence, in the 
ordinary sense. Immediately after his death, in recall- 
ing him, a distinction obtains between those who knew 
him personally and those who know of him through his 
works or deeds. At first the former only appear to 
have a right to speak of him ; but ever smaller be- 
comes the number of these and ever larger the mul- 
titude of those who desire an image of the man 
whom iliey have never seen &oe to face, hut whose 
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works bring them into personal communion with 
him. The longer it is since he died, the less impor- 
tant is the peculiar costume of his day. We will 
have no genre picture, but before all things else the 
man himself ; no representation which only shows 
what he had once been for himself, his friends and 
contemporaries, but a picture which also contains 
what he stands there for, the reason of his ex- 
tended influence after his death. Perhaps the effect 
of his life only began after his death, and this effect 
is what we wish chiefly to have portrayed. We 
really do not want to see exactly how Christ ad- 
vanced through the different stages of his mental 
development, but we would like to span over and 
absorb with a glance his entire life, and not merely 
from his birth to his death, but far, far beyond, even 
down to our ovni day.* 

Now to wish to represent in the form of a real 
living individual a phenomenon from which an in- 
fluence emanated as from Christ is a fruitless caprice. 
Yet at the present time precisely this has become, we 
might almost say, the mode ; but these attempts are 
absurd and unworthy speculations on the curiosity 
of the public. Christ can no longer be portrayed. 
The complications of earthly life which entered into 



♦ It is very curious llmt beside Clirist in the form of a grown up 
man, wo liavc liis cliild forni as if lie existed in both at tlie same 
time. Thustlic representation became possible of Christ as a child 
from the arm of the virgin lianding down the keys of heaven to 
Peter, who is a very old man. 
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his surroundiiigs from hour to hour during his actual 
experience here below are not to be traced out. 

What we desire to see in a face and form of 
Christ is so far lieyoiid the measure of what an artist 
is able to create that, it is impossible to satisfy this 
demand. Perhaps, however, the peculiar reason why 
even a Raphael would have failed at the present day 
to produce anything satisfactory, is that the plastic 
arts no longer have the living power they possessed 
at .the beginning of the Clnquecento, Works of 
sculptors and painters are no longer the legible pro- 
ductions they were three hundred years ago. The 
imaginirtimi «f today takes in more from read- 
ing than from seeing. If the spirit or feeling we 
desire is not in the painted or chiselled picture, it 
cannot please us. It would seem, however, as if we 
were entering an epoch of restored capacity in this 
direction ; but at any rate it has not yet reached its 
zenith. Raphael and the masters about him mark 
the departure of one epoch in the Cinqurcento and 
the entrance of another, the literary. It is possible 
that later generations will see in Goethe and the 
men about hi^n the culmination of this latter period, 
and that to generations succeeding ours what is read 
will once more be less comprehensible tlian what 
stands artistically modelled before the eyes (the fas- 
cination of the Quattrocento for us may grow ont of 
a consciousness of the same needs and capacities). 

It would be idle to pursue these speculations far- 
ther. But let me repeat that what the QuaUj'uccnto 
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and what the century of the Keforination possibly ex- 
pected and needed in a picture of Christ, that Ra- 
phael created in the Christ of the Transfiguration, 
after the aehievement of which it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he should make any farther attempt. 
With the Sistina, Raphael's painting of Ma^lonnas, 
and with the Transfiguration, his pictures of Christ 
attained their end. 

Although Raphael had previously known, as we 
have seen, that the Sistiue Madonna was to be almost 
hidden in a remote spot, he nevertheless embodied 
in it his highest ideal of the Virgin ; and it is still 
more astonishing that in the Transfiguration, which 
was to have been farther removed from the eyes of 
the Roman world, he should have chosen to incarnate 
the noblest conception of Christ of which his art was 
capable. Both prove entire unconcern as to the fate 
of his works, only to be explained by supposing in 
him a strong faith in the protecting power which 
watched over them. His death instantly called at- 
tention to the Transfiguration. It was felt that this 
last monument of his genius must not be allowed to 
leave Rome, and it was assigned to the church of 
San Pietro in Montorio. Plainly there was in the 
work itself and in his striving alter perfection a joy 
and a stimulus which made all the tributes which 
an artist may expect, according to the greater or 
lesser merit of his productions, of small account. 

Even in this last noble production the duty 
seems to have been imxK»sed upon him of introduo* 
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ing, though they were altogether irreleyant, some of 
the courtiers in whose service he was at work : a few 
steps from the Apostles lying upon the ground we 

descry two young priests, who, kneeling, take tlie 
part of spectators. They arc executed from life 
are in the costume of the day. It is plain to 
see they are additions. 

This^ then, was his last painting, and he had 
almost finished it, for it is nowhere visible that 
GHulio Romano was obliged to do any part of it.* 
One thing only the panel needed which it never has 
received : to have a warm translucent tone thrown 
over the whole, which, by softening the sharply con- 
trasted colors of the garments, would have given 
greater unity to the coni})osition. There now stands 
beside the painting the almost completed drawing of 
an artist, unknown to me, who, it would seem, had 
intended to make an engraving from it. Here, the 
colors being entirely wanting, the unity and sim- 
plicity of the com]>osition stand forth more convinc- 
ingly. Its spiritual significance, also, is easier to 
comprehend. In Raphael's conception, the Trans- 
figuration and Ascension had united, and still other 
ideas entered into it ; the lower part of the picture, 
symbolically interpreted, shows how helpless and 
impotent the world would be without Ciuist ; the 



* All that has been said on thta point it far from being substan* 
tiatod. In the " Atisfiihrungen *' more will he said. Iti face of Vw. 
picture I cannot imagine why Crowe and Cavalcaselle ascribe only 
the upper part to Rapliaers Uand. 

« 
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upper part bring;s him before us in tlie iulluess of 
his fflory. His upward-turned face seems to be 
y«oeWi>^1]>e heaveidy mnminiitian in order to radiate 
it again. 

1 presume after completing the Transfiguration 
Raphael renounced religious painting for awliile in 
order to devote himself to historical works. Possibly 
he then began Constantine's Victory over Maxentius 
in the hall attached to the other Vatican stanze^ 
whose entire walls were to be covered with exliibi- 
tions of Constantine's deeds. 

Had Raphael been allowed to execute these paint- 
ings himself, he would have created something which 
would have shown him in a new light. Only the 
general design, however, was by his hand : the great 
India ink drawing in the Tjouvre. 

Added to this we have some studies made from 
nature for a number of the 'figures. With these 
exceptions the work was executed by Giulio Bomano, 
which, even in its present form, is extraordinarily 
effective. Ka])liaers pecidiar talents would here 
have been afforded far greater scope than ever be* 
fore. He was in his element when representing 
orowds of men thrilled or inspired by one idea. Two 
annies (not merely a larger or snudler number of 
men fighting together), two grand armies were to be 
})aiuted, upon the victory or defeat of one of which 
hung the fate of the Homan Empire, and with it that 
of the Church. The moment was to be represented 
when Constantine became the victor. 
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A wall, twice as broad as it was higli, was to be 
covered witli a view of the battle. Raphael's art is 
conspicuous iu the divi^iou of this enormous sui'face 
into three ideal parts, giving to the central division 
a supreme interest and importance and rendering 
the others subordinate, whUe uniting the three in 
harmony of iiii])ression. In the drawing, by means 
of powerful shading, Raphael shows so clearly how 
he designed to treat the subject that, if we did not 
know, from other of his works, how limited Giulio 
Romano's capacity was, we should be astonished at 
the faihire to eom]>reheiul his iiiaster\s idea, which 
led him to exliibit the three parts as one monotonous 
panorama. Giulio Romano's painting, which is well 
preserved, is a huge, dreary mass of single figures, 
no one of which seems executed with any reference 
to his n( i- libor. Yet how plainly Raphael's sketch 
sliows that he had intended to subordinate all the 
details to the great masses in which his picture was 
to have been divided. Nevertheless, just as it stands, 
how grand the effect is I 

In a special way, through Constantine's Battle, I 
was again reiniuded of Rapliael's personality, when 
last in Rome. 

Outside the Porta Angelica, on the declivity of 
Monte Mario, he had begun to build a villa for the 
Cardinal Giulio de* Medici. Broad terraces had 
been laid out, on the npperiiio.st of which stands the 
lioiisL'. Never completely finished, and never lived 
in, tins house has the look of utter neglect The 
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waste-garden around it is overgrown with bushes and 
shrubs. But olimbing up the steep, straight road, 
and pausing midway, I saw the battle-field, and the 

sj^ot where Maxentius sank into the river, precisely 
as sketch and painting show them. The fields still 
lie undisturbed, as in Kaphael's day. The river 
flows on, bending to the right, between its flat shores ; 
tiie bridge, (Ponte Molle), with irregular arch, di- 
vides the waters like a kind of dam ; the uncultivated 
plains stretch out on all sides, girdled in the distance 
by the Sabine mountains, aud their range. liaphael 
may have sketched the view from the very point on 
which we were standing. Erom the terrace of his 
villa, the cardinal saw lying at his feet the field upon 
which the victory of the Christian Church was de- 
cided. That the battle did not actually take place on 
this spot, Count Moltke has demonstrated .in his 
Roman studies, but the event was impressed on ihe 
ima^nation of his people just in the way Baphael 
pictures it. 

When the building of the villa came to a stand it 
was somewhat more nearly flnished within than with- 
out. The ceilings and upper part of the walls of the 
Loggia, which opens in large arches upon the garden, 
are painted and covered with ornaments in stucco, 
while on the outside, the building has never been 
plastered. This accident of the bricks remain- 
ing uncovered enables us to see the outlines and sur- 
faces of the building much more clearly (just as in 
some portions of the Vatican palace, built by Bra- 
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maiite). Never bave I seen such a grand, almost 

colossal conception so beautifully adapted to simple 
household needs. Plainly the cardinal had planned 
to live in his villa with only a small retinue of ser- 
vants* A most fascinating example here presents 
itself of Rapliael's originality, united with his use of 
antique architecture, a triumph of the taste of the 
day before Michael Angelo's powerful forms pre- 
vailed, and even in this state of wildness and desola- 
tion this villa is a better representative of the times 
than Peruzzi's Famesina. 

The inner decorations of the Loggia help in special 
ways to decide many points in relation to what we 
consider Eaphael's last undertaking ; the excavations 
and the restoration of the city. 

It is to be supposed that this work consisted of 
scientific examination of the ruins ; in distinguishing 
foundation walls ; taking measurements of what was 
exhumed; and in comparison of different authors. 
A report of these things sent to Leo X., mistakenly 
ascribed to Baphael, gives us an idea of the mun 
points in view by those who started the work. We 
should unite with these learned researches the en- 
thusiasm of the Romans, who saw in Raphael one 
divinely commissioned to restore their city. In the 
Venetian ambassador's letter, announcing KaphaeFs 
death, mention is made of his book," as containing 
a view of the ruins, as well as plans, for an ideal re- 
storation of the city. Upon the latter the eyes of the 
Romans were mainly fixed, and the grandeur and 
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beauty of antique Rome became in an ever increasing 

degree the subject of aesthetic iuterest. The stucco 
ornaments on the ceiling of this great Loggia j)resent , 
besides a variety of scenes from the myth of Galatea, 
a series of admirably preserved architectural repre- 
sentations, where, in a perspective, artificially deep- 
ened and very strong, we have a look into what seems 
to he an antique temple, liUed with statues. Did 
Ka})hael here make use of some of the drawings from 

his book " ? We can offer only the conjecture. 

It seems appropriate here to introduce Castiglioni'a 
sonnet on Raphael's death, which was the result of a 
cold he took while superintending the excavations ; 
a violent fever set in, and in a few days Kaphaei was 
no more. 

DE MORTE 
RAPUAKLIS PlCTOi&IS. 

Quod lacerum corpus medica sanaverit arte, 
Hy ppolitum, Stygiis et revocavit aquis ; 

Ad Stygias ipse est raptus Epidaurius undas ; 
Sic pretium vitae mors fuit artifici. 

Tu quoque duni toto laiiiatain corpore Komam 

Componis miro, luipliaol, ingcnio ; 
Atque Uibis laeermn ferro. iyiii, aniiisque eadaver. 

Ad vitam, antiquum iaiii revuciisque deeus. 
Movisti superum invidiam, indignataque mors est, 

Te dudum extinctis reddere posse animam 
Et quod longa dies paullatim aboleverat ; hoc te 

Mortali spreta lege parare iterom. 
Sic miser heu, prima cadis intercepte juventa; 

Deberi et Morti nostraque nosque mones. 
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It was oonsonaiit with the spirit of Raphael's 
last work that he should have desired to be buried in 

the Pantheon, the only renniant of the ancient city 
not wholly a ruin. The thought of preparing for 
himself a grave here must early have taken posses- 
sion of him. Lorenzetto, a sculptor whom he liked^ 
executed the Madonna which still to-day stands on 
the altar close beside his tomb. The stone with 
Bembo's in.s( ri])tion also still closes the grave which 
runs side wise into the waJL Between 1880-40 it 
was opened, and his bones carefully taken out of the 
mouldering wooden coffin and laid, properly united, 
in an antique sarcophagus. 

A bust of Raphael, executed by Maratta, for the 
Pantheon was transferred at the beginning of this 
century to the Palazsso dei Conser vatori on the Ca})itol. 
The numerous likenesses of him we meet with in 
Italy are in the main taken from this bust, while in 
Germany, a portrait found in a dilapidated condition 
in Florence, is copied, although no more worthy of 
confidence than Maratta' s work. A triumph of in- 
vention in our day has boon the bringing to light 
again the features which Kaphael himself represented 
as his. The technique of fresco-painting requires 
that the wall be made ready piece by piece, and the 
colors laid upon the fresh, soft mortar. Here no 
drawing is possible, but the outlines must be quickly 
cut into the yielding surface with a sharp-pointed 
instrument. This is what Raphael did when he in- 
troduced his own portrait into the School of Athens 
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at the right edge of the composition. No part of that 
picture has suffered so much in the couroe of cen- 
turies as this, which, with special care, they have 
striTen to keep dear, or to restore ; but llie bad 
quality of the walTis nowhere so conspicuous as here. 
Through continual cleaiiiiig and re-painting the pic- 
ture had gradually lost all reseinblauce to Raphael's 
actual features. As often as this was said, however, 
it was just as flatly denied, and not until lately have 
we had any positive proof to decide the matter. The 
])hc)tognipher Braun, of Dornach, discovered the 
still \dsible outlines cut in by Kaphaers hand, which, 
hardened in the chalk, had been so often painted 
over. He threw a blinding light upon the wall 
wholl}^ from one side, which obliterated all the col- 
ors and the drawing, and with intense shadows 
brought out only the unevennesses in the surface of 
the walL Thus he succeeded in photographing the 
genuine outlines engraved by Kaphael's hand. They 
were found to bear no resemblance to any of the por- 
traits, which, up to this time, have been supposed to 
be likenesses, with the exception of the wood-en- 
graving Yasari put into the second edition of his 
biography, which people have tried to discard as 
being incorrect. 

Haphael was thirty-seven years old when he died. 
Michael Aiigelo, ten years older tlian Raphael, lived 
and worked forty years longer. It was after Ra- 
phael's death that the creations first came to light, 
which, as sculptor and painter, raised him to the fuU 
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height of his renown. Leonardo's principal works 
were executed after he was forty years of age. If 
we consider how mnoh Saphad accomplished in less 

than twenty years, we cannot fail to be astonished at 
the immense wealth of his imagination, his energy, 
and his industry. It was this industry Michael An- 
gelo extolled as deserving the highest praise. The 
great sculptor alone, who never rested himself, was 
able to estimate it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FOUK CENTURIES OF RAPHAEL'S FAME. 

/. nr HIS OWN CENTVST. 

On the day after Ivapliael's death (April 6th > 
1520), the Mantiian ambassador sent home an ac- 
count of the sad event. He writes to the Duchess: 
Nothing is talked of here but the loss of the 
man who, at the close of his three and thirtieth 
year, has now ended his first life : his soeoiid, 
that of his posthumous fame, independent of death, 
and transitory things, through his works, and in 
what the learned will write in his praise, must con- 
^ne forever.'' 

What the writer may here have had in mind by 
the " praise of the learned," is not clear. Floren- 
tine pens had indeed in the fourteenth century al- 
ready begun to comment on artists and their works. 
But these articles could hardly have been classed 
among scholarly productions. Perhaps the Man- 
tuan ambassador referred simply to the Latin dis- 
tiches, in which the sorrow for Raphaels death was 
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to find expression. A iiumbei' of such poems are 
extant to-day. But if he liad actually foreseen siieh 
a biography as was furnished later by Vasari, he 
could not have oyerestimated its influence on Baph- 
ael's fame. It was a happy thought to designate 
this after fame, which was to he a literary creation, 
a " second life.** I have more than once after the 
death of a man of genius seen a certain vicissitude 
in his fame. At the moment of his departure a gap 
appears, which seems as if it must ever remain open. 
After a few months it closes, and the world moves on 
as if he had never lived, whose loss was mourned as 
irreparable. Years glide away, when suddenly some 
occurrence recalls the man again to memory. Then 
by those who scarcely knew hhn, or by men who never 
saw liliii, his image is recreated, his shade rises, once 
more informed with life, and a ^' second life " begins 
which may endure through centuries. 

The hreve in which pope Leo X., in the second 
year of his reign, elevated Baphael to the position of 
architect of St. Peter's Church, may be regarded as 
the earliest testimony to his fame with the Roman 
people. This breve begins with saying that ^^the 
excellent productions of Raphael, as painter, are 
known to everyone.*' This was no excessive praise, 
yet if these works were of such value as to entitle 
Kaphael to become successor to Bramante, the first 
architect of the world, then these simple words ob- 
tain a most comprehensive meanmg. The second 
testimony concerning Eaphael is foimd in the oft- 
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reprintod letter of Celio Calcagnini. Here we read 
an opinion of Ids person and public reputation which 
not only carries conviction to our minds, but gives 
the feeling that the extraordinary effect of the man 
did not emanate from his works alone. 

Celio Calcagnini says nothing to indicate that 
Raphael was the head of a party ; but letters writ- 
ten by different persons in the last years of Leo X. 
seem to show this, without telling us positively 
whether Raphael organized this party or whether 
Michael Angelo's opponents had asaooiated together 
under his name, since next to Michael Angelo he 
was the first artist in Rome. Leo X., who, when 
he took Raphael into the sunshine of his favor, ban- 
ished Michael Angelo, still saw clearly the relation 
of the men to one another. He said, a£ter Raphael 
saw Michael Angelo's works in Rome that he aban- 
doned Perugino*s manner and adopted Michael 
Angelo's. It is important to settle in our minds 
exactly what Michael Angelo's judgment of Raphael 
was and how he treated him. Condivi's statements 
may here be considered trustworthy, for none of those 
persons who have sought to disparage Condivi as 
an authority, have given any sufficient reason for 
undervaluing him. Condivi tells us that when 
in 1608 the painting of the Sistine Chapel was 
awarded to Michael Angelo, he declined the task 
and suggested Raphael. At that time Raphael was 
still a beginner and almost unknown in Rome. We 
are aware with what keenness Michael Angelo 
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criticized the artists surround inf** liira. Yet he was 
the iirst to recognize Kaphael's talent. And far- 
ther, when the Boman party, upon BaphaeFs death, 
insisted that he must demand the walls of the Vati- 
can, on which Raphaers scholars were at work after 
their master's drawings, for himself, he made no 
reply to the letters. (lie was at that time in Flo- 
rence.) And when in old age he was led to speak 
of Eaphael, he said not Raphael's genius but his in- 
dustry was the cause of his success. 

To those who understood Michael Angelo's words, 
this was the highest ])raise he was capable of bestow- 
iag. Could these two great artists have lived and 
worked a few years longer side by side it is conceiv- 
able that in tiie isolation to which every person of 
extraordinary gifts is exposed they might have found 
and become united to each otlier. 

The earliest attempt to write a biographical notice 
of Raphael is by Griovio ; a brief sketch which re- 
mained unprinted and first came to light through 
Tiraboschi in recent days. I do not feel perfectly 
sure that Giovio wrote this short Vita^ or, if he did, 
at that period. At any rate it is written by some 
one who knew Raphael personally. We find united 
three short biographies : Michael Angelo's, Leonar- 
do's, and RaphaeFs, written' in excellent Latm. 
It is impossible to tell when these three were first 
grouped together. Raphael is here assigned the 
third place. This may have been the general verdict 
at that time. 
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Giovio says that when Kaphael began to paint the 
Camera della Segnatura (1508-9) his artistic repu- 
tation was not firmly established. Another proof, 
therefore, that his brilliant success began under 
Leo X. It is striking how little interest Giovio 
takes in his works compared with the man. He 
writes of the perennial fountain of goodness and 
sweetness in Raphael's soul, which won for him the 
iavar of the great,'* descants on his good fortune, 
which enabled him to display his works at a favor- 
able moment, and at the grace which distinguishes 
them. Of the pictures themselves we are only 
casually reminded; but of the frescoes in the Ca- 
mera della Segnatura he mentions only the Par- 
nassus, where the nine Muses a})plaud the singing of 
Apollo. In the second stanza he speaks of a Kesur- 
rectiou of Christ, thus misinterpreting Peter's De- 
liverance ; in the third of the inhuman barbarity of 
Totila, because he connects I'lncendio del Borgo 
with Totila. He names correcUy the Defeat of 
Maxentius, and ends by speaking of the Transfigu- 
ration as Raphael's last and greatest work ; yet even 
here asserts that the best thing in it is the boy pos- 
sessed by demons. It is the opinion of a realistic dil- 
ettante. The tone in which Giovio speaks indicates 
that lie saw in Raphael a young iirtist whose career 
was ji>st about to begin when death bore him away. 
Giovio met Raphael in Rome at the court of Leo X. 
His praise confirms Calcagnini's enthusiastic words. 
The advantages allotted by nature to the yoong 
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Raphael, he enjoyed to the hoar of his death. An 
artlessness which found its spring in the overflowing 
wealth of his mind ; an enviable delight in mere ex- 
istence ; a wish to he serviceable to others ; a voluntary 
drawing back that others might have a chance to 
show their ability ; and an enjoyment in his own crea- 
tions greater than any pleasure the world oonld offer. 
Raphaers works testify to these qualities in his 
nature. It was not conscientiousness alone which 
impelled him constantly to fresh endeavors. Yet 
with all this his works have something objective. 
They are not veils drawn over hidden pmonal f eel- 
ing. 

Michael Angelo's creations affect us as products 
of a peculiar power elevated above the world, but in 
that of Raphael is found no such secret. He possessed 
the capacity to say everything without saying too 
much. His works are like flowers whose beauty is 
their only excuse for being, and no one thinks of ask- 
ing the special intention of their creator. It is the 
triumph of artistic achievement when a work of art 
appears to be simply an expression of nature ; when 
we are able to set the author aside and place our- 
selves in close relation to his works as if they existed 
alone for him and for us. 

Thirty yearo had elapsed since Raphael's deaih 
when Vasari's'^Lives of the most renowned Eloren* 
tine Painters, Sculptors and Architects ' appeared. 
Among them those of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
are the most important. Raphael died at the time 
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when Vasari, still a child, came to Rome. The city 
then presented little enough to remind one of the 
days of Leo X. On the death of Leo sueoeeded 
the unfoitimate Clem^t VIL, in whose long reign 
occurred the conquest and sacking of Rome, the ter- 
rible effects of whicli remained for years. Under 
Paul III., new classes had arisen in society to whom 
art and science were of the first interest. Among 
these Giovio ranked as an authority. Stimuhited by 
him Vasari was led to begin the literary work on the 
achievement of wliieh his fame rests to-day. Julius 
III. Med the papal chair at the time it was pub- 
lished (1550). 

Vasari, in composing Baphael's biography, seems 
to have gone to work in the following way. He 
made a list of his works, arranged them chronologi- 
cally, as far as he was able, starting with the pre- 
smnption, that wherever he found the pictures there 
Raphael had painted them. He thus comes to the 
conclusion that a variety of places, Perugia, Siena, 
Florence and Rome, had been Raphael's temporary 
abodes. In the different towns, he mentions the 
noted people for whom Raphael worked. Being 
himself an artist he required light and shade for his 
narrative and distributed them as well as he was 
able. He speaks of having used letters and other 
writings by RaphaeFs hand, but no proof of it ap- 
pears. Certainly he knew nothing of the letters 
and documents we have to-day, not even of that 
breve by Leo X., printed in 1688. But, notwith- 
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stonding, we must ever turn bwsk to Vaaari, smce he 
is the only one to give us information about many 

thiiij]^ ; and all comparison being out of the ques- 
tion, we can n(»ver be sure whether he invents the 
things or writes from reports which have a more 
solid foundation. 

To be sure it eannot fail to make us suspicious of 
Vasari's veraeity if we take a critical look at the 
second edition of his book (15G8). Three years 
after the ap])earaiice of the hrst, Michael Augelo, 
through Condivi, voiced his protest against Vasari^s 
repiesentation of him in the biography contained in 
his work. Condivi lived in the house with Michael 
Angelo and pu])lished his Vita in 1553, which, 
if compared with Vasari's, makes the accounts of 
the latter seem wholly untrustworthy. If we under- 
stand Condivi's preface rightly, he had been occu- 
pied long years with this work, had placed his papers 
at Vasari's disposal, and it was only after Vasari 
proved incapable of handling the material properly, 
that he decided to write the Life himself. 

Had Raphael been allowed, like Michael Angelo, 
to put before the world a corrected story of his life, 
how different it might appear ! If we compare 
Vasari's biogiaphy of Michael Angelo in the second 
edition with the first, we see that the transformation 
was radical after Michael Angelo had been heard in 
his own behalf. 

But whatever the truth may be, it is enough to 
say that Vasari's work is indispensable. He may 
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give uncertain rumors, may feed us on fictions, but Ra^ 
phael's personality had that special attribute to call 
forth fables. There are some human bemgs who 
have always about them an illusive glamor which 
prevents an exact perception of them. The public, 
in recalling Raphael, would not allow that he had 
overstepped tiie limits of a certain youthf ulness. 
On the very clay alter his death the Mantuan am- 
bassador writes home that he was thirty-three years 
of age (we know that he was thirty-seven), and this 
strange error was general at the tune. Perhaps 
Bome was full of legends about Raphael when Ya- 
sari began to collect material for his Life, out of 
which he selected the most probable. Yasari relates 
them in such absolute good faith ; criticises the artist 
with so nnich good sense, and classifies his dates 
so skilfully that these qualities will suffice to ensure 
the permanence of his work and an ever-increasing 
confidence in it. Clear, attractive representations of 
things tempt one to the reading and re-reading of 
books, wholly regardless of their accuracy, Yasari's 
book is good just as it stands. His biographies of 
Florentine artists give an insight into the develop- 
ment of a phenomenon which belongs to the most 
important in modern history. Without Vasari the 
history of Tuscan art would be enveloped in mist. 
The most comprehensive archival resources will 
never take the place of the vivid pictures here 
spread out before us in the joyful light of day. 
Vasari hud a vivid consciousness of the events, and 
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therefore what lie gives i.s curreet on the whole, and 
it is an indication of his sound views that he, as well 
as Giovio, represents Raphael's character as the es- 
sentiaL point to be considered. His lovelineas, his 
yoatb, the power he possessed to elevate and inspire 
his scholars, was to be held up as a shining example 
to succeeding generations. The brilliant episode in 
Vasari's own life liad been under Alessandro de' 
Medici, when, inspired with youth and energy, he 
devoted himself to the glorification of the whims and 
caprices of his patron. The same role^ according to 
Vasari s conception, under far more ideal conditions, 
Raphael had played at the court of Leo X. Always 
at home when wanted ; ever full of new devices ; 
more lavish in resources than all the rest put to- 
gether ; taking hold of things without diffidence, 
and seeing instinctively liow they could be most 
easily managed. But V asari knows nothing of Ra- 
phael's solitary home studies. He makes him appear 
as endowed by nature with inexhaustible talent, 
always bright and cheerful, and painting his pictures 
without effort. 

From youth up he had the courteous, aristocratic 
bearing, the gentUezza," which in the storeof praise 
given by Vasari to the artists of whom he writes, 
plays so large a part. Vasari had the difficult task 
before him of introducing at the side of Michael 
Angelo (whom, as matter of fiict, no one could rival) 
a second artist whom, notwithstanding, he wishes to 
place higher. This was only possible by taming 
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aside from his works to picture Baphael himself as 
the personifieatioii of all the heavenly irirtues* 

This conception has come down through the cen- 
turies as the standard one. Vasari has created the 
ineffaceable, historic liaphaeL And so potent is 
the effect of his representation even to-day that the 
only way to trace Raphael's deyelopment, it seemed 
to me, was to follow his narrative step by step, and 
investigate how far we may safely abide by it. It was 
necessary also to test carefully to what degree we 
had ourselves been governed by his view without 
knowing it. There dwells in the story of Raphael's 
childhood a certain poetic power, which, though op. 
posed to my early convictions, still has its effect upon 
me. 

It seems that Vasaii's book had this influence over 
the public from the moment it appeared, and that 
the veneration for l^phael's person was largely to 

be ascribed to it. His artistic influence soon passed 
away. His pupils in Rome only continued to 
work a few years after the old manner. They scat- 
tered in one direction and another. Michael An- 
gelo's forms predominated during the latter half of 
the Cinquecento. Even Giulio Romano, Raphael's 
favorite assistant, and after his death, at first, his 
most distinguished disciple, passed over into the 
ranks of Michael Angelo's imitators. Giulio filled the 
Mantuan palace with paintings in this new manner, 
by the side of which his former productions in Rome, 
when, as Raphael's amanuensis, he had to paint after 
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his cartoons, no longer excited any attention. To 
be Bure, Haphaers stanzr always ranked among the 
attractions of Borne. His Madonnas were copied, 
his mythological compositions turned to accoont and 
(lisseniinated as ornaments for majolica, and the 
figures in his pictures known and imitated ; but at 
the same time on what a wholly different scale were 
Michael Angelo's figures ! Original types! £epre- 
sentatives of great races, who held guidance and 
sway over the imagination of their age ! Vasari him- 
self, ius imitator (so far as he was able), ranged him- 
self under the standard of Michael Angelo. Itaph- 
aeVs glorifications of the sweetest, tenderest things 
in nature lacked the power which artists desired in 
their nuMlels. Like Vasari, who, as ait liistorian, 
declared Masaccio to be the revered creator of art 
in the QuattrocerUo^ Zuccaro, though filled with ad- 
miration for the man Raphael, which breaks forth 
in inspired yerse, never dreamed of earnestly trying 
to take in the spirit of his works. Taddeo Zuccaro 
drew from liapliaers sketches, which his teacher 
possessed, and studied in the Famesiua, in whose 
Loggia he slept at night, but his own productions 
give no evidence of disciplesliip. Lomazzo asserts : 
*'The first painters of the world adhered to Ka- 
phael's manner," but he takes good care not to say 
who they were. Armeuiui, iu his Eides Essential 
for Fainting," often mentions Raphael's name, but 
when he comes to giving practical directions, refers 
the artbts to Michael Angelo, Bandinelli and the 
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like. The Sistine Chapel, with Michael Angelo's 
paintings, and the Chapel of San Lorenzo at 

Florence, with the tombs of tho Medici, were the 
places where the young artists seated themselves to 
draw, Baphael's compositions did not teach them 
that refined skill in utilizing flat surfaces which men 
strove to acquire, and there was no display of that 
artful eluljoration of outline, or of the delicate shad- 
ing, which now enraptured the public. His com- 
positions were too small and too simple for the enor- 
mous spaces on the walls they aimed to cover. 

If in the beginning of the latter half of the Cinque' 
ccfito^ single voices lu re and there exalted luq)hael 
above Michael Angclo, they were party advocates, 
whose judgment was influenced less by love of Raphael 
than by hatred of Michael Angelo. Fietro Aretino, 
the literary potentate of Venice, had been slighted by 
Michael Angelo, and he was resolv^ed to make him 
suffer for it. As mau and as artist, he should be 
abused. Under A l etino's influence, now appeared 
the conversations by Ludovioo Dolce, entitled Are- 
lano,*' in which proofs are adduced of how far Baphael, 
as a painter, surpassed Michael Angelo. Dolce 
puts into the mouth of Aretino, one of the leaders in 
the conversation, an excellent analysis of Raph- 
ael's genius. In Dolce's letters the question is also 
treated. ButDolce's enthusiasm for Raphael was 
not spontaneous, it was academic and artificial, as 
was also Vasari's, to a certain extent. In lia})hael 
men venerated a great name. Most of his works 
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mentioned by Vasari were inaccessible to the public, 
while eveiywhere the productions of Michael An« 
gdb, or his imitators, were to be met. No one 
sought Haphael's works. The artists were caQed 
upon to produce work unlike that which satisfied 
the public a hundred years earlier. 

And soon enough Michad Angelo*s name also 
became a mere historical conception. Men desired 
something new/ Scholars of his scholars appeared, 
will), in the opinion of the public, surpassed the mas- 
ter. A\ lien at tlie dawuof the century of the Thirty 
Years' War, Donatus sang the praises of Eome, Ka- 
phael and Michael Angelo were for him the two 
masters who, in the palmy days of Julius 11. lived 
and worked harmoniously side b}- side. But no one 
who wished to l ise as an artist woidd have thought 
of making either the one or the other his special 
study. A certain Niccol6 dell' Abbate worked so 
much after RaphaePs manner as to have bestowed 
upon him in all seriousness the title of " the im- 
proved Raphael/' wbile a certain Tibaldi was known 
as Michelangelo riformato." Both the great mas- 
ters now seemed too simple in the eyes of the people. 
And they must, indeed, have appeared to the artists 
of the new day curiously humble, ill-advised, wliim- 
sical beings, whose mistaken notions prevented them 
making the best of their talents. It only remained 
to warn art students directly against imitations of 
Raphael, which advice soon came from the lips of 
Bernini, the artistic despot of the seventeenth ceu- 
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tnry. At that time it appeared surelj as if Raphael's 

mission in Rome were ended. 

His fame sprang foith anew however in a totally 
difEerent region and the seeds were sown which are 
germinating in our own century. 



//. IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUBIES. 

Italy, Spain, Grermany and Bui^undy had already 

garnered a full harvest in the field of art, when 
France was yet incapable of much production. She 
had, however, been foremost among the patrons of 
Tuscan art In a letter written from Florence, 
1508, Baphael speaks of commissions received from 
France, but we do not know if it lay in his power to 
execute them. Among the earliest orders which fell 
to the share of Michael Angelo was a statue for 
France. Leonardo da Vinci was called to Pans and 
died in the service of Francb L The king also tried 
to prevail on Andrea del Sarte to remove there, and 
Bonvenut^) Cellini worked for the king in Paris. 
Finally Kosso, pupil of Michael Angelo, founded the 
School of Fontainebleau. Francis long cherished 
the hope of enticing Michael Angelo to his court, 
but in the end he was obliged to content himself with 
casts from his works. Florence had a natural aBili- 
ation with France. 
The proudest result of the efforts of the king to 
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obtain works of Florentine art was tlie acquisi- 
tion of the pictures from RaphaeFs atelier. When 
the master followed Leo X. to Bologna in 1515« he 
sketched, perhaps from nature, the portrait of Fran- 
cis I., from which lie iKiintcd the picture found in 
the Camera dell' Incendio del Borgo, where Fran- 
cis I. is represented in the person of Charlemagne 
receiving from Leo the imperial crown. Li 1517, 
when Cardinal Bibhiena was papal ambassador to 
the French court, Kaphael sent there the portrait 
of the l>cautiful Giovanna of iVragon, now in the 
Louvre (little enough of which he had painted with 
his own hands). In the same year were sent over 
also the Archangel Michael trampling Satan under 
his feet, and Santa Margherita, in which the saint, 
with maje.stic mien and gentle tread, is stepping over 
the slaughtered dragon ; (possibly intended for the 
king's sister Marguerite). Added to these, France 
obtained the large picture of the Holy Family in the 
Louvre, and was to have had Raphael's last work, 
the Transfiguration. 

How far these juetures hanging in the king's pal- 
ace were known to the French people as a whole, 
or even individually, I am unable to say, neither do 
I know what influence they had on the development 
of French art in the Ohiqucccnto, but some connec- 
tion with Raphael seems early to have existed. In 
1(507 tlie first French translation of Vasari's Life 
of Raphael was published in Paris, and it was here 
and inspired by the sight of Raphael's works (ti&ough 
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only engravings of them were to be obtained,) that 
Ponssin received the final impulse which (leterniiiicd 
liini to renounce general scientific pui-suits and de- 
vote himself to painting. Poussin directed his steps 
toward Borne and was the first openly to avow himself 
ihere a» a disciple and imitator of Haphael, from 
whose compositions he borrows figures for his own 
work. Poussin was tlie first independent iiKister in the 
sense of the present day. He was of heroic nature ; 
he constructed his own historical world ; he saw the 
great tragedy which moved on with the events passing 
before him and lived all the more vividly and pas- 
sionately in the past because he never hiul the good 
fortune to participate actively in the affairs of the 
present. He must be placed side by side with 
Gomeille, tibe same element of chivalric freedom 
having also been in him the moving power. Like 
Corneille he was absorbed in Roman history. In 
the deserted fields of the Gampagna he dreamed 
away the hours, rehearsing the deeds of an irrev- 
ocable past. Dull and heavy were the douds 
that swept over his landscape. How little in this 
respect does he resemble Ivaphael, who in his own 
time believed in the continuance of all the past had 
given. Nevertheless in Poussin's eyes, Eaphael's 
works ranked as of equal value with the antique, 
and it did not trouble him if the Roman people 
among whom he lived thought differently. Rome 
was to him the dearest spot on earth, and when the 
efiEort was made to entice him back to Paris he 
could not stay there* 
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Still more conspicuous is Ka])liacrs influence over 
Le Sueur, who, next to Poussin, was esteemed the 
greatest French mast^ ; he never reached Italy, but 
received the sumaine of the French Bapha^" 
The engravings from Raphael's pictures in Paris 
hacl given him, also, his final direction. Le Sueur 
fathomed the depth of things in order that his 
representations might hold their place among his- 
torical monuments. Possibly it may have been this 
quality that drew him most closely to Eaphael. In 
him we have an example of the purest influence which 
one artist can exercise over another. The engravings 
he saw were not taken from the pictures themselves, 
but were reproductions of the first sketches pre- 
pared for them, yet great, even in their imperfection, 
was the i>ower inherent in these leaves. 

But the Raphael pictures owned by France were 
to determine the progress of art in a much wider 
sphere. 

IVance in the century of the Thirty Years' War 

was the monarchy which rose up to oppose the 
preponderance of the house of Hapsburg. Louis 
XIV. stood in relation to Spain, which was the foun- 
tain head of the all-embracing German £mpire, in 
something like Ihe same position which Frederick 
the Great held a hundred years later to Vienna. 
France was obliged to exert herself to the utmost, 
and feeling that she would need the command of ail 
possible resources, the king and Colbert conceived 
plans which remodelled the nation and enabled her to 
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oome out victoriously from the grand competition. 
Among the things which were to be created, and 
make one link in the great chain, was a national 
French art, and so energetically did they proceed in 
this matter that it appears sometimes as if the king 
could have had no other interest in life. Louis 
cared no more for Kaphael than for any other artist, 
and scarcely understood enough of art to cherish any 
such preference. Yet, if it had been his pet idea to 
exalt Baphad and bring him once more before the 
eyes of the world, he could hardly have done more 
than he did towards furthering this result. His 
purpose that France should have a national art led 
to the founding of two admirable institutions, the 
Paris Academy of Art and the Picture Gallery of 
the Louvre. The Academy, previously conducted 
after an antiquated model and managed by the 
rules and laws of a guild, was now raised to the 
dig^ty of a free institution, dependent solely on 
the ambition of its members, while for the Art Ex- 
hibition of the Louvre all the pictures were coUected 
which, heretofore scattered about in the king's 
palaces, luul been invisible to the public. In the 
Louvre itself and the adjoining Hotel Graniinont 
were at this time hung two thousand five hundred 
paintings, sixteen of which were by BaphaeL Per- 
haps Leonardo, who had ten pictures there, was 
his sole rival with the people. Michael Angelo 
had scarcely produced any oil paintings, and was 
therefore out of the question. To Eaphael, beyond 
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and iibove all other masters, tlie paliu was awarded. 
The votes of the academicians, as well as those of 
the public, proclaimed him the greatest artist that 
had ever lived, and his sketches, flowing in from all 

quartors, l uiilirmctl the judgment. Great nuiuljers 
of en^ ravines l>y Marcantonio and others were soon 
added. Kaphael and the antique were, in France, 
asserted to be, as Poussin had already said, the 
starting: ]K>mt for aU artistic study, and from that 
time u]) to the present this lias been maintained. 
If, then, we ask, in view of the apparently random 
pursuit of art in Europe to-day, how it happens that 
in France new masters constantly arise, who work 
after the same solid fashion, we answer, the reason 
is to be found iu their quiet, undisturbed adherenee 
to old })rin( iples, and to a diligent study of iiaphael 
and the antique." 

The king, or Colbert, (the names are here insep- 
arable), feeling that the Paris Academy was not 
sufHeient to earry out their ideas to a triumphant 
eonelusion, now estal)lished in conneetion with it, or 
rather above it, the French Academy in Borne, a 
master stroke for the successful prosecution of art 
studies. The main task of the Paris Academy 
heneeforth was to ]>repare its most talented pupils 
to eontinue their studies at the expense of the state 
in this ai^ademy. A bit of France was trans- 
planted to Boman soil, an isolated artist colony, 
having its own director, and in which, so far as re- 
garded painting, the attention of the pupils was first 
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called to Raphael and they were sent to copy in the 
Vatican stanze. The official correspondence of the 
directors lies in printed form before us : we here read 
the accounts sent home of the progress of the schol- 
ars. Raphael, like Leonardo, was now considered a 
French artist, and French imagination, which con- 
verted Charlemagne into one of their national he- 
roes, now conceived tliat Raphael, who had painted 
in the Vatican the Coronation of Charlemagne and 
the Purgation Oath of Pope Leo III. before the Em- 
peror, must be an artist to whom France had even 
greater claim than Italy. 

But we must not estimate hig-her than they de- 
serve all these complex and muuiticent aiTangements 
for creating a national art, however excellent they 
may seem to us. It was not granted to the king or 
his ministers to create men of genius. Indeed, they 
were not successfid in making Paris the soil in which 
even talent could attain its noblest development. 
Poussin confesses that what more than anything else 
drove him away from Paris was being incessantly 
hurried to finish his pictures, and that the dif- 
ference between good and bad painting was not in 
reality understood there. Voltaire remarks, inci- 
dentally, that of the engravings from Lebrun and 
Raphael, the former were in far greater demand. 
The public, at any rate, placed Lebrun higher than 
Raphael. It would have been contrary to the laws 
of nature to obtain by force and energy what we 
owe only to the kindly disposition of fate, the de> 
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velopment of profoundly original men. Neither 
ComeiUe nor Racine nor Moliere were tKe creatures 
of Louis XrV. ; the first two, freed from tbe con- 
straint which the proximity and favors of the king 
iiupoaed upon them, might perhaps have produced 
works more diversified in their chanuster and val- 
uable in material The peculiar success of the king 
and Colbert, therefore, is not to be found in the de- 
partment of High Art, but in that of the highest 
handicraft, and through the latter liaphaei's fame 
was vastly more enhanced than by any direct or 
official exertions. The unfolding of the art of en- 
graving was the purest product of national artistic 
labor in France at that period. Here we find original 
masters with astonishing productions, who, inde- 
pendent of the varying tone of public opinion in 
Paris, furnish a mighty elem^t in themselves, based 
upon the judgment of all Europe. 

The art of engraving makes a high standard essen- 
tial in the choice of the master whose works are to 
be reproduced. A first^^lass engraver will not un- 
dertake a thing which does not promise him soul-felt 
satisfaction. He marries himself, as it were, to his 
work, and must tlierefoie be careful in his selection. 
Indeed, just in proportion as his skill develops his 
demands rise concerning the work to which he is 
about to devote so large a share of his best powers. 
For the high esteem Lebrun enjoys to-day, he is in- 
debted to the most distiiiiiulshed cns:rayer of his 
time, Edeliuck, who made excellent plates from his 
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pictures, but the best things Edelinck eyer produced 
are his engraymgs after HaphaeL 

The beginnings of Frenoh engraying, though 
made in Rome, were perfectly independent efforts. 
Before the interposition of Colbert, French engrav- 
ers, working after Baphael in Italy, had already 
taken rank above the native artisans. Edelinok was 
a sehohir of De Poilly, who had engraved Raphael's 
Viergc au Berceau and au Lingc. In Paris Edelinck 
engraved Rapliivel's large picture of the Holy Family 
and Leonardo's Cavalry Encounter, after a drawing 
said to have originated with Bubens. Gerard Au* 
dran engraved the Roman frescoes and the tapes- 
tries. But Dorigny, trained in Edelinck's school, 
succeeded pre-eminently in honoring Raphael and 
France through his productions. He began with 
the frescoes in the Famesina, which appeared to- 
ward the end of the century, followed by the Ttons- 
figuration, and finally (having been prevailed upon * 
by some Englisli friends to go to London) he under- 
took the engraving of the Cartoons which Raphael 
had drawn for the Tapestries. 

The majority of these Gartoons had long remained 
in the Netherlands, but in 1680, through the medi- 
ation of Rubens, they were sold to England, where 
they were regarded as Raphael's most valuable cre- 
ations. After the beheading of Charles L, scarcely 
any of Raphael's pictures were to be found in Eng- 
land. We know for what inconceivably small prices 
they had been sold to France ; but the Cartoons for 
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the Tapestries seem to have been regarded even by 
the Puritans as a precious possession. Dorigny was 
summoned to engrave them. A national subscrip- 
tion covered the cost. Dorigny worked on them 

from IT 11-' 19, and liis success was wonderful. His 
energy, as well as liis execution, was unrivalled, and 
we may truly say to^y, regarding the conception of 
these works, that they presented Kaphael from a 
new side, a side which, so far as we know, had not 
l)('f(>re l)een visible to anybody. In this triumph of 
Flench work, for English money, neither Louis nor 
Colbert, nor their successors, had any share. In 
Paris Haphael had never been anything but the 
painter par excellence of all that was gr^iceful. 
'l lie works by hiiu in the Louvre tended to verify 
this impression. The pictures he painted for Fran- 
cis I. are the least purely natural ones he ever pro- 
duced, and border on affectation. The thought has 
occurred to me in connection with these three pic- 
tures which went to France, and from the beginning 
were designed for that country, whether out of def- 
erence to French taste Kaphael may not have en- 
hanced this element of grace to the point of elegance. 
A certain courtly air distinguishes these pictures, 
which is indeed to be met with in other productions 
of his later years, but nowhere in such a remarkable 
degree. 

Certainly his scholars must have done the greater 
part of the work on these pictures. None of his con- 
ceptions, however, are so whoUy free from their 
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Kandling as the English cartoons, in which simple 
truth and character shine forth. A\ e find when 
contemplating Dorigny's plates, that as illustrator of 
New Testament events, Haphael shows himself not 
only the peer of Leonardo and Michael Angelo, but 
almost superior to both in the absolute integrity with 
which he icMch'rs iiiitiire. If heretofore Raphael had 
been looked upon as the representative of the Ma- 
donna cultus, and if no other master had been able 
so convincingly to depict the union of earthly and 
supernal beauty, which the Catholic church demands 
in its representations of the Holy Virgin, he was 
now exalted in the eyes of the Protestant woihl to 
the dignity of a master who could present the deeper 
and more thrilling events of New Testament history 
in the spirit of a universal Christianity, elevated 
above all creeds and confessions. 

Before considering, however, to what extent Ra- 
phael attracted the eyes of the Germanic world, let 
us see how Italy regarded him in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

At the opening of the century, in which Dorigny's 
engravings niatle such a powerful impression, French 
art diverged into paths leading farther and farther 
away from Raphael, while the native Roman public 
began once more to turn iheir attention toward him. 

Bernini, with inexhaustible talent, had created a 
new bombastic style of architecture and sculpture in 
Rome, whose forms, contrasting strangely with 
those of Michael Angelo, ruled the taste of the cent- 
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my. Bernini was not the only omnipotent ruler 
in the realm of art which hia times produced. Like 
Rnbena, he attempted eyerything. He could oharm- 

iiigly repnxluce the gentlest, sweetest smile of 
nature, and at the sanie time had the power to in- 
fuse an air of ideality into his baroque monstros- 
ities. Hb imitators were wretched bui^lers, in 
comparison with this powerful magician, to whom 
the most ambitious works seemed but play. With- 
out any apparent effort, he filled Rome with his 
creations, until at last he alone seemed capable 
of conceiving things that could attract the tired gaxe 
of the generations which he, like Michael Angelo, 
saw follow one upon the other, and one after the 
other, chained to his triumphal car. Bom ia 1598, 
and, even as a child, taking the chisel in hand, Ber- 
nini maintained his supremacy, undiminished, until 
1680. The real greatness of Raphael did not es- 
cape his knowledge, but he carefully excluded him 
in referring younger artists to the masters they 
should study. Bernini must have realized that he 
would be obliged to disown himself if he acknowl- 
edged Baphael as the modeL When he died, men dis- 
covered, that in the direction he pursued so steadily, 
and with such unexampled success, even to his last 
breath, not one step farther was to be taken. Poiis- 
sin, at his side, inspired by veneration for Raphael, 
had been only partially tolerated. Saoehi, the moat 
eminent native master, had not dared confess him- 
self a disciple of Raphael. At last, however, Ber- 
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nini*8 reign was ended, and Maratta, Sacchi'a pupily 
became a Kaphael advocate, whilst the first art con- 
noisseur of the city, Bellori, openly defended, with 
his pen, the same views. When, in the year 1690, 
Dorigny's engravings from the ])aintings in the 
Fariiesina appeared, Bellori added an explanatoiy 
text. Shortly after he went on with this work by 
writii^ a description of Baphaers atanse in the 
Vatican, calling attention at the same time to their 
deplorable condition. Tliis had already been done 
half a century earlier by a Netherland artist, who 
had asserted that soon nothing would be left of them, 
and Maratta bad also made an attempt to have the 
paintings at least protected. But the dawn of bet* 
ter days for Raphael had at last broken. Cardinal 
Albani, who became pope at tlie beginning of the 
eighteenth century, sharing the enthusiasm of Bel- 
lori and Maratta, in spite of the opposition of those 
whose business it was to give advice in the matter, 
granted permission to wash a little piece of one of 
the frescoes in the Camera della Segnatura with 
Greek wine. An order to cleanse the whole was 
the result. It was a grand moment when the pope, 
for the first time, surveyed the new-bom walls. 

Maratta, in his imitations, was so like Raphael 
that works by his hand have been attributed to the 
great master. It was also under Maratta's direction 
that Raphael's bust was made. It was placed at first 
on his grave in the Pantheon, but afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Palazzo dei Conservatori. Although not 
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correspouding to his actual appearance, this bust has 
been Tetained up to the present day as the type for 
all his numerous likenesses. 

While the predilection of French art for Raphael 

had so far deelined that tlie pope, owing to the in- 
Bnfferable behavior 6f tlie pupils copying from the 
frescoes in the stanzc, closed the Vatican palace, 
the Boman public was b^;inning once more to real- 
ize what it possessed in him. So gradual, however, 
was the change that it was reserved for the two Ger- 
mans, Mengs and Winkelmann (who in our eyes 
gave the light and shade to Roman things in the 
last century), to establish Baphael's claim on so 
firm a basis tJiat the question of his antihority has 
never since been disputed. To be sure Correu;gio 
was Mengs* ideal, and even Winkelmann placed his 
friend Mengs just as unhesitatingly by the side of, 
or above Raphael, as Bellori had coolly done with 
Sacchi and Maratta ; the significant fact, however, 
remained, that from the hour when Mengs began to 
have pupils, the first place in his atelier was con- 
ceded to Raphael, as model and paragon, and the 
German artists in Rome held this date in memory. 
The younger among them again felt it imperative to 
study Raphael. The strife, whether Michael Angelo 
or Kapliael were the greatest, fiained up and continued 
to be a subject of incessant dispute. In general 
Raphael bore off the pahn, for Mengs and Winkel- 
mann hated Michael Angelo. Leonardo had long 
ceased to be mentioned, there bdng none of hia 
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works so to si)cak, in Kome, and his Last Supper in 
Milan being nearly effaced. Wo do not know all that 
Winkelmann had to say about liaphael. In one of 
Kis letters he speaks of the substance of an article he 
was preparing for publication asbein^ a revelation of 
excellences in the antique and in Kaphael, who was 
still unknown. What did he mean by this ? What 
was it that led Winkelmann to associate BaphacFs 
name with the antique? An explanation of this 
passage is of great importance, as it might possibly 
show that Winkelmann regarded the inunediate lon- 
tinuityof modern and ancient art as natural and 
necessary. 

Winkelmann, as ardueologist, could scarcely have 
been led to Raphael. But as his study of tiie de- 

velo])nient of art among the older nations had turned 
his attention to the Greeks and a hymn to the Greek 
world had given him freedom, renown, and Italy, he 
must also have seen that Raphael was the fresh 
fountain without which the Cinqtteeento would have 
been as arid as the following centuiy. He knew 
that Raphael, like the Greeks, drew his inspiratiim 
from his o\^^l nature. He felt the exquisite per- 
ception of beauty united with childlike abandon and 
ddight in nature which was likewise peculiar to the 
Greeks. Perhaps this was what he imagined no 
one had yet discovered in Raphael. Winkelmann 
brought Raphael forward as the great master/' 
and won for him enthusiastic reception among the 
younger generation, who inspired with youthful 
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vigor, were hoping for a higher intellectoal develop- 

n.oiit. We now witness a cuiions ])lienomenon. 
Kuphael, whose actual productions were almost un- 
known in Germany, on the authority of a writer is 
henceforth not only recognized but revered as €be 

painter of ]>ainter9.'* In the middle of the last 
century scienlilie criticism began to assert its influ- 
ence not alone over the public but over the artists 
themselves. Hot from a study of his works, since he 
was known to the public only through unsatisfactory 
engravings, but on the assertions of a few learned 
men (who were implicitly believed in) llaphuel was 
now accepted as the great genius," the interpreter 
of nature, whose secrets he fathomed, every stroke 
from whose hand was considered a benediction and 
to draw near to whom seemed the noblest of htunan 
duties. Among the })riests of this cidt we find the 
young Goethe. Winkelmanii prepared the way for 
the liaphael enthusiasm, and his fresh, sensitive 
nature caught the glow. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Germany 
offered virgin soil to Kaphael. Only a dim histor- 
ical conception of him had existed before the publi- 
cation of Winkelmann's book. Diirer matle a note 
on an excellent drawing, sent him by Baphael, to 
the effect that it was given him by the artist who 
was **80 highly esteemed by the pope." In his 
diary uf the Netherland journey he mentions Rapli- 
ael's death, lie inquires of one of his scholars 
what has become of the works he left behind. Per- 
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hajis Diirer saw the raitoons (k'signed for the 
tapestries wliich had been just finished in the 
Netherlands; no mention of them, however, is found 
in his notes. 

Sandrart in his Dcntscher Akademie speaks with 
diu' ( stcein of Kaphael, and quotes Vasari's stories 
about hiui ; but no special feeling for his works had 
yet been awakened either ,in him or in other Ger- 
mans, nor was there any change in this respect up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. Knobels- 
dorf, the good genius of Frederick the Great in his 
youth, writes almost ironically about the Transfigu- 
ration (1736). He says: ^^The Saviour is being 
carried up to heaven on a Siberian cold breeze, 
while the crowd in the foreground are gassing with 
wonder at the antics of one ^los.sessed with the 
deviL" The cultivated portion of the German na- 
tion was at that time under the control of France 
whose aesthetic views preponderated in Europe. 
Voltaire knew little or nothing of Raphael ; even his 
name is seldom met "svith in his writings, liiiphael 
and Michael Angelo were words which couveyed a 
sound to the ears without liaving any definite idea 
connected with them. When Montesquieu, at the 
end of his Esprit des I/ois, by way of example, 
named them in contrast to one another, he certainly 
knew little enough about their works. What could 
Kaphael be to this epoch ? Boucher, the most emi- 
nent of the Parisian masters, hpeintre des dUices, 
gave to one of his German scholars, who, having 
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won the first prize in the French Academy, was 
about to (l('})art for Italy, the advice not to remain 
too long in Home, where only Guido Reni'^ and 
Albaoi'a works were worth studying ; for Kaphael, 
in spite of his fame, was unpeitUre him trisie,- But 
what had Boucher himself known of Raphael in 
Rome? He was tlierc in 1725, at a time when the 
scholars of the French lioman Academy were almost 
wholly exoluded from the Yatiean. 

If these were the kind of precepts the Grermans 
shared in Paris, they certainly would have received no 
better at home. Protestant, or, as Goethe calls it, 
** chaotic Germany" valued only the pictures of the 
Netherlanders. The religious life of North Germany 
had accustomed the public, thoroughly in sympathy 
with it, to regard Italian art lightly, and even a visit 
to Italy did not eradicate this first impression. 
Goethe's father had made the joui'uey to Rome. The 
I'aptures he there experienced were ever after so viv- 
idly before his mind that his son's longing for Italy 
is to be ascribed to his father's stories and diaries, 
which inspired the children with the anticipation of 
finding a land where all ajsthctic longings would be 
satisfied. With Goethe's father the saying originated 
that whoever had once seen Rome, could never again 
be quite unhappy." Before the eyes of the children 
in the parental home at Frankfort hung the dark, 
powerful engravings by Piranesi, whicli even to-day 
give the best idea of romantic, modern Rome. In 
his father's accounts, however, Raphael and the 
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antiqae held small place. The standard in the 
family, when it concerned a practical manifestation 

of euthusiasm for ai-t, was the Freiu-li Netherliiiul 
taste. lu this direction the old Goethe made pur- 
chases, gave commissions, and educated his son ; and 
we have seen how lasting were these first impres- 
sions. When a Leipsic student, Lessin^*s Laocoon 
fell into his hands, and Winckelmann's friend, the 
engraver Oeser, began to have an influenee over him, 
the longing for a sight of genuine ai'tistic creations 
grew upon him so powerfully, he was led to under- 
take the secret journey to Dresden, so sweetly de- 
scribed in " Diehtung und Wahrheit.' ' Here in the 
gallery was first revealed to him the impotence of 
mere theoretic enthusiasm. Goethe found less de- 
light in the classic works themselves than in Less- 
ing's and Winckelmann's criticism of them. Stand- 
ing before the actual things he was perplexed, 
and set aside the great Italian masters to admire tlio 
realistic JSetlierlanders and the Italians of the De- 
cline, whom he had been educated at home to under- 
stand. Baphaers Sistine Madonna ought to have 
risen upon him like a glorious sun ; but he passed 
over it in the records of his journey. It is the gen- 
eral opinion that this Madonna, like a con(|iiering 
army, came to win over Germany to Raphael. The 
luke-warm reception which it found in Dresden is a 
striking proof of the lack of feeling among us at 
that time for the great master. Netherland artists 
were the ra^e iu Dresden. Possibly Winckelmann's 
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oj)j>onents, whom he left bi'liind on goiiipr to Italy, 
may have created a prejudice against the picture* 
The Dresden authorities averred tliat the child on 
the arm of the mother was ordinary by nature and 
looked ill-tempered. The two angels below the Ma* 
donna wvYO said to have been added by a pn])il. 
It was v\QU asserted in regard to the Maclonna her- 
self, that the first colors had been laid on by an 
assistant, or worse still, that it was not a work of 
Raphael at all. It is possible that Goethe through 
his acquaintance with the gallery officials, was 
di-awn into tiie current, and had not the strength to 
defend his finer perception. 

At any rate, this personal experience did not lessen 
his enthusiasm when writing of Raphael. His very 
first words concerning a work by Raphael, even b^ 
fore ent«'ring Kome, indicates this point of view. In 
Bologna 1h' s(M's the St. Cecilia, and on the 18th of 
October, 1786, writes home about it The guide 
book in use at that time, and gladly accepted by 
Goethe, was Volkmann's, containing fundamentally 
only what Cochin, the author of a similar French 
book, had said. Albani, sometime before, had ob- 
jected to the St. Cecilia, on the ground that per- 
sons were here brought together who were not con- 
temporaries. Cochin picked this up, and Volkmann 
copied it. But a more foolish objection could not 
have been trumped up, since the arbitrary grouping 
of characters, widely sundered in point of time and of 
all ages, the painting of the soiled conversazioni 
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saiite," was an c very-day task imposed upon the artists 
in the Cinque and JSclcento. I will quote a page 
from Goethe's letter, showing how independently he 
opposed this criticism : And first of the St. Ce- 
cilia," he writes, *^what 1 expected beforehand, I 
now saw with my own eyes ; Raphael has always 
succeeded in doing what others have only longed to 
do, and it is unnecessary to say more of this work 
than that it is by him. Five saints here stand side 
by side, of no personal interest to us, but so perfect 
in their living presence that we desire immortality 
for the picture, even if contented to be resolved to 
dust ourselves. In order, however, to appreciate 
Baphael properly, to value him rightly and at the 
same time not to adore him quiie as a god, who, like 
Melchisedek, had appeared without father or mother, 
we must consider his predecessors, his models. 
These took the preparatory steps on the firm soil of 
truth ; they laid the broad basis with earnestness, 
yes, with fear and anxiety, and competing with one 
another, raised the pyramid layer by layer to the 
summit until, at last, inspired with heavenly genius, 
Baphael came to place the stone on the apex, over 
or beside which no other can stand.** And now 
Gk>ethe goes back to Ferugino and Erancia. In 
presence of this work it is impossible for him to 
limit himself to the given case ; he conceives the 
picture as a historical event, will know from whence 
it derived its origin, and what harmonious combi* 
nation must have called it forth. The comparative 
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method was natural to Goethe. He proceeds in the 
world of art just as he had in the lealm of seienoe, 
in botany or anatomy. To be sore, it was almost 
twenty years later ere he attained the knowledge of 

the leading points of view for a true comprehension 
of modern art, as a whole, but he had intrinsic per- 
ception of them from the first. 

On finally reaching Borne, 1786, he finds in 
Raphael, as it were, a friend he had long known, 
with whom he lives from this time forth until his 
death in uninterrupted intercourse. The other great 
masters arrest his attention now and then, but 
Raphael is always equally near to him. He is always 
hungry for him: the advent of a new engraying 
from a work by liapliael tempts him to leave studies 
in which he will not be disturbed for any other con- 
sideration. We may say with some exaggeration, 
and yet with truth, that Goethe's Italian journey 
was undertaken for the purpose of studying Raphael 
and the antique. This journey contains an a<j- 
count of the means he adopted to educate himself up 
to both : step by step we go with him here and feel 
at the close that he has mastered the whole. 

We follow him as he is gradually absorbed in the 
study of Raphael's works. We become acquainted 
not only with liis relation to Raphael, but to the 
whole epoch ; to the antique, and to the golden age 
of the renaissance. The change of opinion, for 
which Winckebnann and Mengs (who were no 
longer living) had prepared the way, was aooom- 
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plished. Not only Goethe's friends in Kome, but 
all who went to Rome at that tiiuei cherished these 
views. 

Auspicious days for 'Baphael returned at last. 
From the dawn of the Cin^^iecento the progress in 
Art had described a bow-line ; at first leading far- 
ther and farther away from him, and now in its course 
meeting him again. Cultured men of all nations 
sympathized in longing after the simply human and 
natural. Simplicity should take the place of the 
artificial, fantastic and overloaded. A world of 
fresh, youthful souls revolved about Goethe, whose 
inspiration was to create new things in this sense. 
David represented the young artists of France at this 
timCf Canova the Italian, Angelica Kauf inann the 
German. And this new conception was not re- 
stricted to the plastic arts, but intellectual products 
of all kinds struck into the same path : Gluck's " Iplii- 
genia'' reveals the same in music, Goethe's ^^Iphi- 
genia" in poetry. 

We no longer find solitary individuab turning to 
Raphael in their studies ; the pursuit had become 
universal. The literature of the four European na- 
tions, each having its own writers, and vastly more 
independent of one another than informer ages, now 
treated of Baphael as an historical element, and a 
knowledge of him was pre-supposed. His works were 
rendered attainable to ever-widening circles through 
excellent engravings, and the frescoes in the Vatican 
»tanse^ the existence of which was scarcely Jmown 
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to the great public fifty years eailier, now ranked as 
bis most important productions. In Bapbael men 

sej)arato(l the Madonna painter, the delineator of Old 
and New Testament scenes, and the creator of his- 
torical compositions. Thoy compared bis methods in 
the different^stages of his development, and at last a 
personal interest in him was a^in manifest. Never- 
theless u\) to this time no one had thought of writing 
a life of Raphael ; they tried to make him more gen- 
erally known by circulating Vasari's legends and by 
bringing into general chronologic order the manifold 
works bearing his name, but not mentioned by Ya* 
sari. l\irticularly valual)le for us, beside Goethe's 
writings, is what Moritz and Fernow wrote at that 
time. The climax of enthusiasm and labor in this 
direction appears in a qrstematic review of Raphael 
printed in the "Propylaen," for which Meyer, 
Goethe's art friend, collected the material, and which 
represents nearly the extent of what Goethe had 
made his own concerning Eaphael up to the begin- 
ning of the new century. Soon, however, Goethe 
outgrew these first impressions. The complete met- 
amorphosis wrought in the political and intellect- 
ual life of Europe, less by the Frenoh Revolution 
than by the \dolent eruption of Napoleonic energy, 
was to residt (although no thought of the great 
artist mingled with the warring elements) in deter- 
mining what we may now in truth term Raphael's 
relation to mankind. 
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UL iiV THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

The French Revolution presents the strange spec- 
tacle of the first artistic talent of the day actively 
participating in the general overthrow and meta- 
morphosis of things. At the beginning of the ex- 
citement, and while the nation still hoped to get on 
with the king, David was the rising artist who 
attracted to himself all eyes. At this time he 
painted ^^Le Serment du Jeu de Panme." 

During the Reign of Terror he belonged to the 
mad adherents of Robespierre, painted the murdered 
Marat, and instigated abolishing the French Acad- 
emy of Arts."^ Under Napoleon, as first court 
painter of the £mperors, David was producer of 
artistic works as weU as representative leader in 
operations. He had caused or sanctioned the 
demoniacal destruction of ever\i:hing pertaining to 
royalty, which set in with the rule of the Terror- 
ists over France and extended in some measure to 
Italy and the Bhine-lands ; and this same man later, 
as illustrator of Napoleon's triumphs, dedicated his 
talents to him who, out of boundless chaos, again 
created order. 

One thing it had lain beyond the power of the 
French people to destroy : its own character ! On 



♦ After the storming of the Tuileries, David songlit out tlio 
bodlesof the haudsomest Swiss who bad fiUlen, un<l oidered tlicm 
oftRiea to Ills fttolier.— AieJktolti, p. S9 . M Cb4»ar (Swiss). 

I 
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this, like Louis XIV. before him, Napoleon now 
founded his Empire. He, as litUe as the king pro- 
tected artists, or united the greatest works, which 
bad been produced in all ages, in the Mus^ Napo- 
leon, from any pceuliar personal delight he felt in 
them ; the pursuit of these things was part of his 
grand plan. If France, newly organized, was to 
assume the sovereignty of the world, which now 
seemed her mission, all the faculties of the nation 
must be called out and the way opened for the freest 
development of every talent. A national Napoleonic 
art must be created which in Paris should find its 
centre. Louis XIV. had subordinated the art-life 
of Paris to Rome ; but Na})oleon resolved on trans- 
porting Rome to Paris. Even as concerned mate- 
rial, Paris was to furnish everything. After Napo- 
leon had won David to himself, who went over not 
as a hireling, but from pure enthusiasm, his next 
triumph was to make Canova recreant to the pope. 
The antique was supposed at this time to have re- 
ceived fresli interpretation through Canova, and he 
ranked as the first sculptor in Europe. Canova and 
David had all the young people of that day at their 
feet. 

David had studied Haphael in Italy. We meet 
with figures here and there in his compositions 
which remind us of Raphael ; but lie cannot be 
designated one of his disciples in the spirit. He 
was already a finished master when Raphael's pic- 
tures were placed in the Louvre, and it was too late 
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for him to be greatly influenced. If the Emperor 
had been able to lay his hands upon all the pictures 
by Raphael which existed in Europe his collection 
would have been a different one ; yet the paintings 
Spain and Italy were forced to surrender sufficed 
(together with those France already ]>ossessed) to 
make an overpowering impression. Never have so 
many of KaphaeFs works been united in one place, 
and the sight will not be surpassed until a World's 
Exhibition of Raphael's productions is opened ; an 
enterprise which sooner or later will be carried out, 
and for which, on account of its immortal fres- 
coes, Home must seem the proper place. 

This fresh triumph for Raphael had been as little 
designed as was that one of a hundred and fifty years 
earlier : the pictures stood there and were gazed at. 
The result followed naturally. David felt it. His 
decline dates from the hour of Rai)haers appearance 
in the Louvre. Ingres, who ruled French art for long 
years after David, and who had as a youth (trusting 
to the guidance of his own instincts) devoted him- 
self to Raphael with an energy which never faltered 
or flagged througliout his wliolc life, made the great 
master supremely valued in i'rauce. It is only 
lately since the printing of Ingres* most heartfelt 
utterances that we have been able to trace the 
growth of his passion for Raphael. The sight of 
the paintings in the Napoleonic Museum determined 
his future career. When a boy of twelve years of 
age he had pounoed upon Raphael like a wild crea- 
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ture. Ingres' first undoubted Buceess was Ms large 

j)icture of Louis XIII. taking the oath, which con- 
secrattnl himself aud his country to tlie Madonna. 
Here the Virgin is so like one of liaphaeFs Ma- 
donnas that it would almost* seem as if Raphael had 
come to life i^ain in France. Ingres calls Baphael 
"a heaven-descended spirit who, presiding over 
• Rome, radiated the beaius of beauty to all nations.'* 
Raphael," exclaims Ingres, ^^was not only the 
greatest of painters, he was beauty itself : he was 
V good, he was everything." Later, Ingres was ap- 
])ointe(l Director of the French xVcademy in Kome ; 
aud Raphael never enjoyed such a triumphant posi- 
tion in the public estimation as during his adminis- 
tration. The reverence of Ingres for Raphael was be- 
queathed to flandrin, his most distinguished pupil, 
an artist weaker in point of talent and with less 
self-ilirection. Ingres stood on his own feet. Like 
Raphael he had a variously-gifted nature. He in- 
troduced music and literature into the realm of his 
art as indispensable accessories. He regarded 
painting as a national religion, as in France a 
manifestation of the soul of the French people, and 
believed himself its high priest. Boucher-Desnoyers 
was his contemporary, whose engravings of Raph- 
ael's pictures are the finest reproductions of them. 
Plates like his Madonna di Foligno, or the Belle 
Jardiniere had never been made before. Loveliest 
of all, even to-day, is his Madonna della Sedia, al- 
though BO unpretending as compared with our larger 
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and more elaborate engravings. These plates, issued 

in Napoleon's time, first spread Raphael's renown 
over Europe. The attempt was also luado to fur- 
nish a complete collection of his works in outline. * 
Even the breaking up of the Louvre Museum 
proved of advantage to Baphael. When returned 
to their old places the pictures had a more pow- 
erful effect tlian before they were cai)tured by the 
French. Each one of them had been subjected 
to the closest examination ; and carefully restored 
works of art. in el>»>gh>g owners, are osoiUly ex- 
posed to fresh criticism. Grouped together, as they 
were in the Louvre, the effect of tlic productions, 
as a wliole, hiul made an indelible impression on the 
art-loving European public. Their author, enthroned 
above them like a sovereign, was worshipped as the 
first painter of Europe by innumerable admirers. 
Li the days of the Restoration, when men sang 
of times such as never existed (the phenomenon 
known in Germany as the reign of the younger 
Bomanticists), Raphael was held up as a special 
object for this cultua, Beligion had been ftgain 
ma^le a i)ublic institution. But even previous to this 
Raiihael's Madonnas in the Lou\Te had i)ossessed an 
influence far beyond that of mere works of art. 
These sweet, guileless faces had helped to sustain 
the powOT of tiie church over the souls of the peo- 
ple, while Raphael himself, as a historical charac- 
ter, tlu^w fresh lustre ou the history of the popes, 

• By Landers* 
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Rt'iiewod appreciation of Raphael in Rome was the 
result of all this under circumstances which render 
it necessary for us to turn our attention to Grerman • 

Art. 

Under the Empire, it was a matter of course to 
go to Paris for an artistic education. Yet, eyen 
then, Rome, despoiled as she was, had not lost 
everything. If the pedestals alone remained in the 
Vatican to show where the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Laocolin, and other renowned works had stood, 
the French Emperor's commissions given to Canova 
were executed in Rome. We see Thorwaldsen and 
Rauch making rapid progress there under Canova's 
inHucnee. Painters, also, began to turn their steps 
tliitiier. Talented young Germans (not exactly 
scholars of any particular school), endowed with 
artistic natures, and urged on by the consciousness 
of a special, though somewhat undefined aim, went 
to Rome and surrendered themselves to the inspira- 
tion of such works as the French had left, either 
because they could not wrench them from the walls, 
or because they did not consider them worth run- 
ning off with. Modest wall pictures assumed a new 
value. Frescoes of the Quattrocento cover the walls 
in churches, h()s])itals, and palaces, which, until that 
moment, had stood almost unhe^ed ; but now, freed 
from competition with nobler productions, were re- 
garded as striking phenomena. Had not Raphael 
in his early days felt their influence ? 

Up to this time the story of RaphaeFs youth had 
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been more like a chapter in fiction than one in art 

history. The pleasing incidents Yasari relates of 
his childhood and } ears of apprenticeship, tell us 
only of Raphael personally, and throw little light 
on his works. As early as 1568, the great inter- 
polation came into his biography^ in which Baphael 
is characterized as a kind of heavenly being, and 
ai>08trophized in the tone of a prayer. It was not 
until the end of the century, however, that the 
legends arose in win eh he is described as having all 
his life a youthful, almost child-like, beauty. Tisch- 
bein describes him as on first coming to Rome, in 
1508, where he was presented to Julius II. He knelt 
down before him, his blond locks falling upon his 
shoulders: "He is an innocent angel,' said the 
pope. ^'I will give him Cardinal Bembo for a 
teacher, and he shall fill my walls with historical 
pictures.** When, sabsequenily, Julius saw the Dis- 
puta finished, he threw himself upon the ground, 
and exclaimed, with uplifted hands : " I thank Thee, 
Great God, that thou hast sent me so great a 
painter I " Appreciation of this kind, however, had 
in the first centuries no influence on the imiversal 
judgment ; because, in spite of it, the productions of 
his riper years under Leo X. ranked as his greatest 
achievements, to which all the rest were considered 
as only preparatory steps. But the young Grermans 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, working 
together in Rome, judged his produetions differ- 
ently; they said the works under Leo were a de- 
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rlims and tliJi<t tliose of his youth were his most 
sublime efforts; that his inspire<^l days wero before 
ho entered Rome. What he possibly created in his 
fathei's house, or in Perugia, or Florence, alone in- 
tiMested tlicrii. To peitetrate more deeply into the 
spirit of this early time, and of that of the modest 
painters who may have b(H'ii Rapluwd's models, was 
the most earnest wish of their hearts. The Kaphael 
they adored had Httle in common with him whose 
works in Paris at that time enraptured the rest of 
the world. 

So long as the principal iioman pictures remained 
in the Louvre, the young Germans, known as Naza- 
renes, were allowed to teach and work undisturbed ; \ 
but, on the return of these pictures, when the art 

connoisseurs of Europe once more assembled in 
Kome, their position was changed. They were looked 
upon as odd fish enough. Overbeck was painting 
Madonnas, outwardly counterfeiting Rajdiael's Flor- 
entine Madonnas so nearly as to seem like their pale 
foster sisters, or sucli as Kaphael might have painted 
had he lived into a childish old age. 

The Nazarenes wished that Cornelius, who, up to 
this time, had hehl the same direction, should now 
close his mind against fresh incitement to a study 
of the old masters and the anti(pie. Cornelius, 
however, went over to the pagan Ila])hael, and for 
the moment it did seem, indeed, as if it were all 
over with the Nazarenes. How little this was reaUy 
the case we shall soon see« 
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The band of Nazarenes, before leaving Grermanj, 
had espoused a creed ready made for them, not hj 

artists, but by miters ; and they adhered steadfastly 
to their views. The movement had some impor- 
tance from the fact that Goethe took his stand on 
the side of those who were opposed to them. 

liudwig Tieck, in his artist novel, "Stembald's 
A\'iimlerings/' paints youtliful artists traveling about 
the world in the times of Diirer and liaphael, visit- 
ing Nuremberg, Antwerp, and Rome, and conjures 
up the ghosts of those who had already done mis- 
chief enough in their own oentury. Tieck, in truth, 
knew nothing of art history, and his novel is a 
series of day dreams. We find in his book tlio 
characters of Diirer, Eaphael, and Michael Angelo 
falsely x^presented, but in a popular way. Eaphael's 
perennial, angelic youth, the tender-heartedness of 
Diirer, the never-ending assthetic sermons of the 
great sculptor, fascinated the soft soul of the (ier- 
man public, and the boy liaphael from this time 
began to play a role in the dreams of gifted young 
artists. B^gious enthusiasm added fuel to the 
flame. Men longed for Rome. Whoever was allowed 
to breathe the air streaming from the holy places 
fancied that Madonnas like those of Raphaers 
would be easily painted there. In this faith the 
Nazarenes had set out on tiieir pilgrimage to Bome. 
They sought to rise into mystical communion with 
the young Kai)liael. At this time pictures of his 
private life began to appear, and artists of all na- 
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tioDB made it their first duty to draw or paint them ; 
for tiie Naasarenes were not alone in cherishing such 

views. In these scenes Raphael figures as the God- 
like boy. Slender and willowy, pathetic in every 
motion, in a close-fitting dress, imitating the so- 
calied '^Altdeutsche/' the broad collar never omitted, 
he stands before his easel, surrounded by a reverent 
circle eager to watch the genesis of his miraculous 
creations. 

But the most dangerous quality attributed by this 
school to the false Kaphael was of a spiritual nature. 
According to them his productions were the work of 
fingers obedient to an unconscious, creative impulse. 
We see this conceit pursued to the farthest by 
Achim von Arnim, in liis novel of Raphael and 
His Friends,'* where the painter is represented as 
sunk in a magnetic sleep, yet directing the hand and 
brush of his assistant Baviera, who in this way 
completes the work. Raphael paints with closed 
eyes and without touching his own hand to the pic- 
ture. A large number of persons found pleasure in 
such eccentricities. Goethe's Faust contained so 
much in harmony with the views of the Na^renes 
that they might well consider him one of them until 
the publication of his Italian Journey" taught 
them better. Here Goethe gives for the first time 
(1817) his Raphael creed and all that belonged to 
it. This book chiefly determined ihe opinion of the 
German public. 

For a time, naturally, the Nazarenes were unpop- 
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Blar in Borne and Germany, but in spite of this, 
later, their conception of Eaphael came to light 

again. It was to a great extent affected by na- 
tional views, for we see, notwithstanding the amount 
of valuable art material contained in the Italian 
Journey," Winckelmann and his Century," and 
the translation of the Life of Benvenuto Cellini," 
liow limited even Goethe's resources were when com- 
pelled to give a decided ojiinion. He had not been 
in Rome since 1787 ; had never seen the Museum 
of the Louvre, and with the exception of brief 
visits to Dresden and Munich, had no opportunity 
to become acquainted with large collections; nor 
did he live in a eity wliich possessed such treas- 
ures. Had he been able to command richer mate- 
rial he would, with his wonderful gift for describing 
works of art, as well as finding his way through the 
labyrinths of history, have given us something 
very different. If Goethe had been in Rome in 
1817 he would have judged the productions of the 
Nazarenes quite differently. Kead in his essay, 
^^Antik und Modern," the comparison of JEtaphael, 
Leonardo, and Michael Angelo. It is impossible to 
give their nuiin characteristics more simply and cor- 
rectly, but his ai't-historieal efforts remained the 
labors of a solitary amateur who never tried to form 
a school. 

Li Borne, after the Napoleonic wars, it was the 
French again who occupied the first place. The 
Italians, although having a variety of things to 
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show, which, like Lanzi's hurge art history, take an 
honorable place, had not been able to produce any- 
thing which wonld bear comparison with S^roux 

d*Agineuurt's giaiul wurk. With an astounding 
amount of labor and difficulty, Scroux d'Agincourt 
had collected material from all sources and of every 
kind and he has laid the foundation for the historical 
scientific pursuit of art in our day. 

Henri Boyle, or Stendhal (his nom de plume^, 
formerly an of!icer in Napoleou^s army, had made 
Italy his adopted country, and wrote, beside ro- 
mances, works on Italian art life, among which his 
^ Promenades in Rome are the most distinguished. 
These are diaries running over twenty years. We 
feel with what freedom the past, present, and future 
were discussed. If Raphael could have returned to 
life he must, in the days of Stendhal, have felt him- 
self as much at home in Rome as in his own day. 
Unhappily, his history of Italian painting closes 
before Raphael. 

This is the more to be regretted because the per- 
son on whom it next devolved to prepare a life of 
Raphael was satisfied to win for a superficial work 
the praise any one would have gained in that day, 
who had written an attractive biography of the gi'eat 
painter. QuatremeredeQuincy,Membre del'Institut, 
wrote the book, whose appearance in 1824 was consid- 
ered as an event in Rome. It gives a lightly sketched 
review of Raphael's labor, and a description of the 
works, witli just what is essential and no more for an 
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interested reader vfho is nevertlieless not a special 

student. Elegant and superficial, he furnishes ma- 
terials suited to the salon^ in which, at that time 
Raphael was the main subject of discussion. 

Quatrem^re's production deserved the applause it 
met with on its first appearance, as well as the obliv- 
ion into which it has fallen. lie insists on believing 
in the pedigree of the Santi family, found on a por- 
trait of one of RaphaePs pretended ancestors in the 
Albani palace.* That he was willing to deceive 
himself would not have been so bad ; but whilst he 
was repeating these things in 1824, Pungileoni had 
two years before (in 1822) published his " Elogio 
Storico," of the father of the great Haphael, Gio- 
vanni Santi, in which he had given the correct 
genealogy of the family, taken directij &om the 
archives in Urbino. Quatremere, living and writing 
in Paris, the works of Pungileoni printed in an out 
of the way corner of Italy, might have escaped his 
notice. Rumohr's reproach weighs much more 
heavily. He accuses him of knowing nothing of 
Vasari's book, except the life of Raphael, and there^ 
fore he had no idea of th() nmnerous assertions and 
statements scattered throughout it which related to 
him. Quatrem^re's book is no longer considered an 
authorily even among the French. It would have been 

* The numerous relations of Bapliael noted down upon It belong 
to all positions In life, — a painter even, — beside bis faUier, Is 
among them. (Belloir, ed. 1752, p. G3). A letter informs me tbat 
tblB portnUt Is to-Oay in tbe Villa Albani. I did not see it there 
myself. 
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mere play for PimgOeoiii at this lime to have writ- 
ten the life of Raphael ; but he neglected it. And 
now at last Geniuui enulition came to the front. 

In the early stages of German scientific research 
in Borne, we are indebted for much labor devoted to 
Raphael to the same men who phumed a grandly 
comprehensive description of the city. Bunsen's and 
Gerhard's names should here always be the first men- 
tioned.* Platner undertook the chapter devoted to 
modem art The book was to embrace everything 
that related to the eternal eily. Starting with a 
geological investigation of the soil on which she 
stood, it was to close only with an account of every 
event up to the most recent vicissitudes in her his- 
tory. 

Winckehnann'B Boman life had been so naturally 
and necessarily connected with the advance of Ger- 
man pliilology, that from the time of his death Ger- 
mans were found in Xiome continuing to work on in 
his path; most conspicuous among these is Zoega, 
who, although a Dane by birth, must be regarded as 
a German. Like Winckelmann, antique and mod- 
ern art were to him inseparable ; but the opportunity 
was not granted him to do anything for modem art, 
so many tasks forced themselves upcm him in the 
realm of the antique. 

In the beginning of our century the German Asso- 
ciation in Home, devoted to scientific aims, but 

• Cotta published tbl» work. It Ib one of bis titles to renown m 
a boOkseUer. 
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which, of course, included the artists, found in Wil- 
hebn von Humboldt its first visible bead. Through 
him Prussia rose to be the mttural patron of these 
labors; a mission she has ever since fulfilled. 
Prom Humboldt's day scholars and artists have 
felt themselves an authorized element in Rome, 
and the Institute is acknowledged by the Prussian 
government as an ideal preparatory school for the 
farther pursuit of art and science at home. This 
Institute, which grew up naturally, fills the same place 
towards Germany in Rome as the French Academy, 
regularly formed and sustained by the French gov- 
ernment, towards France. Individual members were 
wholly untrammelled, but all the more firmly united 
in the national task of gathering- up what related to 
the classic period of the city from its earliest date. 
Niebuhr developed Humboldt's ideas, and to him 
Cornelius was indebted for another comprehension 
of BaphaeL To Niebuhr succeeded Bunsen, and 
the generation is only just passing away who ex- 
perienced his stimulating power. Bunsen was the 
originator of the History of the City of Rome. In- 
spired by him both wTiters and the public were roused 
to the importance of the undertaking. The first vol- 
ume contains the development of the Boman school 
of painting, biographies of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, with descriptions of their works in a some- 
what dry, but appropriate style ; the design being to 
give a picture of their influence on their own cen- 
tury. Bunsen himself made the happy discovery of 
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the disposHion of the Raphael tapestries in the Sis- 
tiiia, the first task of this kind, which, in respect to 
liaphaely had been started and solved in the spirit 
of true erudition. There was no lack of new mate- 
rial about BaphaeL Fea's ReaearclieBy in the Vati- 
can archives, for instance, had brought to light bills 
and estimates of Ra})liaers. Had this first volume 
been published separately what it contains about 
Raphael alone would have ensured it a far wider cir- 
culation. The aucceeding <mes also contain much 
valuable suggestion in regard to him, but a strain 
of peculiarly elevating scientific enthusiasm breathes 
from the pages of this first part. It aims to master 
Rome in the noblest sense. Almost all the niate- 
rial has since appeared in other forms, jet I would 
advise every one to read this yolume before entering 
Rome for the first time. 

To this circle of intellectual and scholarly men 
in Rome, belonged C. F. von Rmnohr. He had one 
of those large natures, which is, to a writer, if com- 
bined with the necessary working power, bis most 
precious gift. He critically exposed the insuffi- 
ciency of Quatremere*s work, but was unable, not- 
withstanding, to write a book which deserved any 
more truly to be called a biography of RaphaeL He 
has, therefore, given his attempt a modest title, 
promising no more than it contains, viz., Raphael 
and his Contemporaries. Properly speaking, it is 
nio biography ; it is a criticism of Raphael's works 
chronologicidly arranged, the aggregate result of a 
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life-long study of tlio master, the assertions of 
a connoisseur of the very first rank, who, in sover- 
eign self-reliance freely criticises the opinions of 
others. Of all who have ever written about Ra- 
phael, Riimohr has the fullest and most comprehen- 
sive knowledge, besides being the best writer. He 
sees in Kaph.iel one of the factors in the grand 
scheme of human development, and tries to define 
his constant participation in it. Eumohr seems to 
have furnished the prolog omena to a life of Raph- 
ael which was to be expected either from his pen 
or another's. Fifty years ago (in 1830) every one 
in Rome and Germany was prepared to ensure rec- 
ognition and support to the highest art-historical 
production. Why could not Dr. Grage have writ- 
ten this book, or Drs. Kugler or Waagen, who had 
apparently equipped themselves for just such an un- 
dertaking? Rumohr, disgusted with the lukewarm 
reoeption and senseless criticism of his performance, 
would go no further. And now, by a curious acci- 
dent, the sect of Nazarenes, driven so far into the 
back-ground, sends to the front the man wlio under- 
takes to write liaphaers history, and succeeds in 
maldng himself an authority to whom even Rumohr 
must snoeumb, ^'Passavant, from Frankfort on the 
Main," who had been first inspired for the great 
task by the sight of Kaphael s works in the Napo- 
leon Museum. Passavant's "Life of Kaphael of 
Urbino and of his fatiier, Giovanni Santi,''came 
oat between 1889-56, in three volumes, and after 
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having made its way iu Grermany, gained a Euro- 
pean renown, througli the French transition and 

re-iiuHk'lliiig by Paul Lacroix, piiblishtd in 1860. 
Fassavant and Yasaii are the two biographers of 
Kapha el. 

In the introduction Passayant reviews the works 
of his predecessors. Rumohr, he opines, in no wise 

comes up to tliu expectations raised by his two first 
volumes of Italian Researches. In this deprecia- 
tion of Kumohr, Fassavant criticises himself. We 
shall see how far he was justified or capable of mak- 
ing such a criticism. The value of Passavant^s 
work is in the second volume especially ; that is, in the 
French revision of it now almost exclusively used. 
It will remain a master-pieco of German industry. 
Passavant's name is intimately associated in our age 
with Raphael^ and a reflection of the glory of the 
master falls upon the brow of his successful bio- 
grapher. 

But we are forced to give quite a diJOEerent opinion 
of the first volume, which contains the narrative. It 
cannot but seem strange to us that this weak, bung- 
ling composition could have been so orer-valued. 
Peculiar circumstances, how^ever, account for it. 

At the time when the book appeared many emi- 
nent Nazarenes were still living, though not in con- 
spicuous positions before the public, Overbeck, the 
fountain head, Yeit, Sehnorr, and others. But that 
they were a part}', who had once striven for the 
leadership in German art, had died oat of public 
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leopllection. Uenoe Passavant's openly pronounced 
Nazarene views awakened neither concern nor con- 
tradiction. Men considered his stand-point in the 
niuiii a j^ersonal one, to which he was impelled hy 
an idiosyncrasy. A biography of liaphael had been 
demanded ; Bumohr soared too higlu Quatremere 
was too superficial, but here was one who supplied 
the want. It was assumed a priori that Passavant 
had ])cnetrated deeper than any one before him into 
the mysteries of Haphael's existence. Men took for 
the result of pure child-like views of life what in 
reality was only a repetition of the old articles of 
belief. Raphael's spirit, according to Passavant, 
was far too mighty for his body, and the pressure 
brought to bear upon the delicate frame at last 
shattered and destroyed it. In conformity with, 
this view he groups the other characters about him. 
Julius II. is made to assume the role of moral re* 
former in Rome, and Leo X. is exhibited in the 
same light. As from smoke of incense and conse- 
crated candles, a stifling breath emanates from many 
of the pages of this book. Raphael's childish years 
in Urbino and Perugia, were, according to Passa- 
vant, his lovely golden age. His father, Giovanni 
Santi, iu his opinion, ranks so deservedly beside his. 
son as to justify putting his name also on the title- 
page of his book. And here it should be taken into 
account how much had come to light through Pun- 
gileoni's discoveries to vastly enhance tlic interest in 
Kaphaers early days. People were no longer re- 
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fi'rrt'<l 8inij)lv to Vasari, Init could form their own 
myths, hasod on fresh statements in the documents 
which had just been hunted up. Fnngileoni was 
the first to reconstract the family liistory from the 
aichivos, the (luarrels after the death of tlie old 
Giovanni, the bad character of the step-mother, etc., 
all of which Passavant now borrows. Passavant as- 
serts that he found all this material in the arcfaiyes, 
but I doubt it; he has compiled extracts from the 
documents which Pungileoni had published at differ- 
ent times in little books, of which no one in Ger- 
many had any knowledge. 

In his long years of literary labor, Passavant did 
so much for art, and hb second yohime is such an 
excellent production that the defects we find in 
him, as a historian, may be openly discussed. He 
was incapable of taking a historical view. When 
the question concerns the qualities of a picture, 
whether it be genuine or spurious, he is intelligent . 
and of weight ; but with regard to the sources of 
the history of the Cinqueccnto^ he knows literally 
nothing. He haa scraped together his dates here 
and there. His conception of Raphael is tradi- 
tional, while fxom the Nazarenes he has oaught the 
sentimental tones of the old chroniclers. Read llie 
letter in whicli ()vf'il)e('k informs Veit of the dis- 
covery of the grave in the Pantheon containing the 
remains of Raphael ! You would suppose them to 
be the bones of a saint, from the maimer in which 
it is worded. 
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But Passavant's work (first and second volnnio) 
waa joyfully welcomed and accepted with faith. 
There was still only a small community in 6er* 
many making a study of liapliaeL The romantic 
period was not yet quite outlived. When Corne- 
lius was ordered to paint the liistory of art in the 
Loggia of the Munich Pinakothek, he pictured 
BaphaeFs devdopment according to the Nazarene 
conception. Raphael again appears as the great 
Madonna painter. His mythological productions 
recede into the background. Men dreamed of him 
as encompassed by holy visions. The picture to 
be found in the Academy of San Luca, in Rome,* 
now considered a wretched daub, which represents 
St. Luke sitting before the easel, gazing at the 
Madonna, who floats toward him into the atelier^ 
whilst JEUtphael, in the background, as a sort of ap- 
prentice to the Evangelist, becomes partaker in the 
scene, best illustrates the aesthetic view of him at 
that time. What of the earthly in his existence 
could not be got rid of was enveloped in a certain 
haze, which in part veiled and in part transformed 
it. 

But the important fact respecting Passavant's 
book and the couteiii])i)rary art criticism is that it 
was all written before the days of photography, 
when Baphael^s sketches could only with difficuhy 
be consulted. In order to test and register these 
drawings Passavant was obliged to travel from col- 
lection to collection. He may have seen all the 
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sketches to whicli ho refers, l)ut, if so, he can have 
had only a cursory h)<)k at many of them. The 
existing fao-similes, which alone at that time ad- 
mitted of GompaiatiYe studies, weie inexact ; reocdleo- 
tion must do tiie greater part, and errors constantly 
crept in. Without the help of the drawings, which 
in many cases are more imjK)rtant than the pictures 
themselves, and which in all cases are to be regarded 
as indispensable^ positive interpretation of the com- 
positions, the history of their growth, and their 
chronology cannot bo established. It was the Eng- 
lish who fiist called in the aid of photography to 
furnish the material needed. 

We have onoe before spoken of £ngland in con- 
nection with the Dorigny engravings from the tap. 
estry cartoons. Before trying to dctine, however, 
the role which the English, in the last centniy and 
our own, played with respect to Raphael, let me 
briefly recapitulate what, up to this time, had been 
mainly furnished by the Italians, IVench, and Ger- 
mans. 

The Italians, working on uninterruptedly in their 
own passionate way, felt more or less attracted to 
Kaphael according to the caprice of their creative 
impulse, even at times going so far as to disown 
him altogether. The literature of the Italians 
has scarcelv ever reflected the c:eneral tone of the 
nation: it has been far too greatly oppressed to be 
a true expression of public opinion. An historical 
Uteratnre, therefore,* such as other nations possessed. 
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could not grow up in Italy, and the same held true 
of art history. In Lemonnier's Florentine edition 
of Yasari, the editors, as they gratefully acknowl- 
edge, have simply made use of Passavant. But in 
one direction Italy was pioductive, — in essays and 
pamphlets written for and against the genuineness 
of single works attributed to Raphael. Under the 
guise of pure scholarly interest, questions were dis- 
cussed to which the vanity of a few owners of col- 
leotions, the pride of cities, or the chance of making 
money (especially the latter) were the real incen- 
tives. But since the champions for the great master 
generally won the day, an increase of the so-called 
pictures by lUphael was the result, the rejection of 
which pictures again makes an important branch 
of the scholarly labor of to-day. 

The French literary prodnctions were injured by 
the fact that tlie writers were adherents of Roman 
Catholicism, which was and is the main-spring of 
art-historical inquiry in France. Passavant's stand- 
point liannoni2ed with these views, and the popu- 
larity of the French translation of his book is in 
truth largely to be ascribed to this circumstance. 
Rio plagiarizes Passavant; Gruyer, whenever, from 
his rambling, rhetorical flights, he comes down to 
adid earth, quotes Passavant; Clement makes a 
direct abstract of Passavant's book, while Vitet, 
giving the reins to his imagination, presents little 
more than historic visions. But art historians did 
not cover the whole field; Ingres* biography has 
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been already mentioned, flandrin^ Delacroix, David 
d' Angers, and others give their opinion in letters and 

reminiscences of every kind which were published 
and show what an actual ingredient Raphael had 
bi'conie in the intellectual life of both artists and 
public. Copies of his works continually sent from 
Rome to Paris also testify to this, as well as the 
excellent plates made from them by French en- 
gravers. 

It was the Germans who first recognized JE^ 
phael*s world-historical position. Guided, however, 
more by general ideas than by active practical re- 
search, for which they lacked the educating mate- 
ri;d, they felt Rai>liael rather than knew how to 
prove from his works the faith that was in them. 
Professional art literature did not here go beyond 
Passavant. Nagler^s extensive artide in the ^^Kunst- 
lerlexicon " is based on Passavant, as well as all that 
was collected hy Seliorn, in the translation of Va- 
sari's works. In what Goethe says here and there 
throughout his letters and essays, we find, after all, 
the clearest, truest perception of Baphael's genius. 
Ranke, in a peciiliar way, indicated the contrast be- 
tween the Quattrocento and the period of the Refor- 
mation, and he would have been able to demonstrate 
Raphael's value as a historical factor in the cen- 
tury in which he lived ; but his ideas remained im- 
printed. The most valuable of all the publications 
of this kind is Biirckliardt's " Cicerone," but the 
eilect of what is found in it concerning Raphael is 
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impaired by not being given connectedly. More- 
over, Burckhardt writes as if explaining his views 

directly in front of the pictures, hence the title, 
" Cicerone," and he is only really intelligible to 
those who can stand with him before the works, or 
recall them distinctly to memory. In nicety of ob- 
servation no one excels him. At the same time he 
does not conceal from us that those who best under- 
stand these things hesitate to sjicak out very de- 
cidedly, and therefore claims a right to a certain 
indefiniteness. In the printed correspondence and 
biographies of eminent poets, artists, and scholars 
Raphael is often mentioned, bnt we rarely come 
across an original remark concerning him. Corne- 
lius' works show that the further he progresses the 
deeper and more earnest became his study of Raph- 
ael; but neither his written or spoken utterances 
contain anything startHng or mi generis, German 
engravings, on the other hand, at this time ranked 
first among European productions, and tended to 
diffuse a more general knowledge of Baphael. 

Let us now turn to England. 

The first Englishmen of distinction, who, as far 
as my knowledge goes, published their opinion of 
' Kaphael, were the Riehardsons, father and son. At 
the beginning of the last century they were enunent 
authorities in Italy, France, and their own country. 
Amid all the difficulties which at that time opposed 
the gratification of a love for art, they had followed 
upon Raphael's traces and stored up their observa- 
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only of ^yJ^-^E:;^"Uiou to it« rising 

,H>s.t.«u given by the ^^^^ght 

„ti.ts was a idea, of art 

their due xu ltai> ana r™* , Bichard- 
^ ,«„ry were l>ardlv s.pa,.Me. ^^^^ 

^ independ«.t ^ W - the same 

f'* u ** tr tttTor li^torian. It is hardly 
liciu: it with the poe« or Portoona 

ti,-it thev recoimized the oarioon» 
necessary v.. «aj that *rf,,3rg««de8t acWeve- 
for the Tapestries as Raphaels gr«. , . 
Lt- To them, as Englishmen, these dra^ 
in their thrilling «*aHties, were peculiarly intell 
"ble. Whether'^Raph^d was to be -^f^f J 
Litator „f Michael A,>selo (the great bone of con 
teution, and hau.lled in a childish way, or as l£ »t 
were a mere question of etiquette) they did not ^ 
cuss, but simply admitted it as redounding to his 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the greatest English painter 
of the last century, was kindled by the enthusiasm 
of the Richardsons. He had studied Raphaels 

frescoes in Rome, and copied portions of ihem. 
From a fellow-countryman he received a commis- 
non to copy the School of Athens with a change ; 
he was required to place the heads o£ proiniueut 
Englishmen, liying in Borne at that lime, on the 
figures in the composition. As director of the Xion- 
don Academy, Reynolds iiovcr failed to speak of 
liapliael in lus public addresses, and even before he 
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became such an undisputed authority, defended him 
in a series of newspaper articles when connoisseurs 

(on the ground of academic rules) dared to find 
fault with the tai)o.stry cartoons. 

Webb's celebrated " Inquiries as to what is 
Beauty " was published about this time ; a series of 
dialogues in which the whole world of art, both an- 
cient and modem, was discussed, and special atten- 
tion devoted to Raphael. In Webb's oj)inion, also, 
the cartoons exhibit KaphaeFs genius in its highest 
potency. But he who plays the r61e of Kaphael in 
the dialogues confesses that in the compositions of 
the ancients the supreme moments of passionate 
emotion are given with far less outlay of figures (in 
which Webb refers as much to existing monuments 
as to what ancient writers have said), while it is 
granted that Baphael, in comparison, excels in 
making the characteristic motive shine forth from 
groups of men. These argimients, in which the 
climax of the book is reached, are convincingly 
stated, and may not have been without influence on 
Goethe. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be marvelled at that 

Wel>l), as well as Reynolds, in regard to mere color, 
put Correggio far above liaphael. We see Mengs 
is at first of the same opinion. Correggio was the 
master most easily understood whom all aqpired to 
imitate. The softness of his lines corresponded to 
the public taste, and fired the emulation of the 
artists. But Webb and Beynolds reaUy thought 
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Raphael ouidoiif in many respects. "Never," said 
Kcj'Qulds, **did liaphael quite rise above the dry- 
ness and pettiness of conception he inherited from 
Pcrugino. When he painted in oils, his hand 
seemed to grasp the brush convulsively, thus de- 
tracting from the spirit and lightness of the work. 
Indeed he did not even preserve that correctness of 
form in his easel pictures which we admire in his 
frescoes.'* 

The further information given us by English art 

critics did not broaden Richardson's horizon. Art 
history was still a separate promise into which those 
writing history, in the sense of Gibbon, never en- 
tered. The first English author who here went a 
step farther was Roscoe. In his^^Life of Lorenzo 
de' Mediei" he makes a diversion from his proper 
theme to treat of Raphael. We lind in him not 
only a knowledge of the works and the literature 
relative to them, but a coolness and impartiidily of 
judgment which is becoming in a historian, even in 
faee of the most elevating phenuinena. 

It is known how little England was affected by 
the French Revolution, which convulsed the rest of 
Europe. Her aesthetic views continued the same as 
before, and Reynolds' authority was unquestioned.* 
In 1816, Duppa, in a wretched biography of Raph- 
ael, fell back literally on Reynolds' opinion. The 



* New editloiis of his ooUected writings followed <me upon nti' 
other. The last appeared aboatl86(L 
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letters and poems of Lord Byron give nothing. On 
the other hand we meet with a passage in one of 

Shelley's letters * (who, as poet and critic, was on a 
more elevated plane than Byron}, which shows liim 
to have been the first Englishman capable of regard* 
ing Raphael with the modem feding. In Bologna, 
he writes, ** standing before the picture of St. Cecilia 
you forget that it is a picture as you look at it, and 
yet it is most unlike any of those things which we 
call reality. It is of the inspired and ideal kind, 
and seems to have been oonceiTed and executed in 
a similar state of feeling to that which prodnced, 
among the ancients, those perfect specimens of po- 
etry and sculpture which are the bafEiug models 
of succeeding generations. There is a imity and a 
perfection in it of an incommunicable kind. The 
central figure, St. Cecilia, seems wrapt in such in- 
spiration as produced her image in the painter's 
mind ; licr deep, dark, eloquent eyes lifted u]), her 
chestnut hair flung back from her forehead ; she 
holds an organ in her hands ; her countenance, as it 
were, calmed by the depth of her passion and rap- 



* The one only notice showing that Duppa's book liad reached 
lilm. In ISlt he writes of the German artists who wore their hair 
A to Raphael. Goethe also speaks of the *' smooth combed " youn^ 
artists in Rome. Stendhal niej Byron In I^IG, in Milan. The !(>((er 
in which he gives an account of it contains a characteristic sketch 
of the poet, whom he took to see tlie Brera collection, and whoao 
penetration and jndgment of the different masters he admired. 

Here before the Spn^ulizio, RaphUfl nnist have bcon discussed 
In cii!^e the picture had returned from I'aris. One of Byron's 
smaller poetns, Beppo, has a strophe, in which Raphael is men. 

tloned in aomewliat genefal terms as living immortally in Italjr* 
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ture, and pt in^trated tliroupfliout with the warm and 
radiant light of life. iShe in listening to the music 
of heaven, aud, as I imagine^ has just ceased to 
singf^ for tiie four figures that surround her evi- 
dently point, by their attitudes, toward her, par- 
ticularly St. John, who, with a tender, yet im2)as- 
sioncd gesture, bends his countenance towards her, 
languid with the depth of his emotion. At4ier feet 
lie various instruments of music^ broken and un- 
struni; . Of the coloring I do not speak ; it eclipses 
Nature, vet it has all her truth and softness." These 
are expressions to which we respond as to those 
in Goethe's letter^ which was written thirty years 
earlier. 

The principal part of Haphael's works, purchas- * 
able in this and the last century, went to Eng- 
land. His sketches, especially, have flowed thither 
in richest abundance* The characteristic delight of 
the English in exact reproduction of what is tangi- 
ble and visible, found an illustration in the publi- 
cation of fac-similes of these sheets. Count Caylus, 
who ordered the first ini})erfect copies of RiiphaeFs 
sketches made in France, was speedily outdone by 
the English. The costliness of the volumes in 
which these sketches were collected however, some- 
what impaired what would otherwise have been the 
benefit of these cori-eet replicas. Next came in 
photography, and the Prince Consort of England 
conceived the plan of arranging, with its help, a 
complete series of Baphael's works, so complete. 
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that not a single stroke by his hand was to be 

omitted. 

At the first International Exhibition, in Paris, it 
was seen that English industrial art surpassed the 
French in material, but was inferior to it in form. 
Naturally, the question arose as to how the latter 
could be improved. And now we have an instance 
of what the right man in the right place can 
achieve ; the Prince Consort believed in the possi- 
bility of educating this sense of beauty of form in 
the nation. The manner in which this task was 
undertaken, and the success attending it, were the 
result of his initiative. Eye and hand must l)o 
trained, and schools were established of which this 
was to be the aim. Many could have started such 
a work, but the peculiar merit in the Prince was his 
recognition that only by the use of the very best 
models could the result be attained ; only the best 
being good enough. One of the most successful 
measures taken was the photographic reproduction 
of the Tapestry Cartoons, and their dissemination 
throughout the country, which they were testheti- 
cally to enrich. And the cartoons fulfilled their 
mission. If they had before been held in honor, 
they were now^ in the opinion of the entire public, 
valued as one of the most precious national posses- 
ions. Earl Ruland (to-day Director of the Wei- 
mar Museum) made tlie catalogue to the Prince 
Consort's Raphael collection. Here the systematic 

dassificatioQ of aU that Raphael had ever drawn or 
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painted, on tlu» ono liuntl, and on the other, of the 
works nu'iely attributed to him, was new, and fur- 
nished sucli a survey of his entire labors as Passa- 
vant had not been able to give us. The unspoken 
critieism everywhere developed is also of import- 
ance. 

The eollection made by the Prince Consort of 
Enghuid enabled the students of art for tlie first 
time to take a critical survey of all Raphael's pro- 
ductions ; the result of this comparative glance was 
the immediate rejection of a number of them, while 
it Ite/ame evident, also, that the genuine Raphaels 
were not to be catalogued a la Passavant (or accord- 
ing to a long problematical chronology), but must 
be classified by their subjects. This last discovery 
threw light on the entire mass. A firm basis was 
gained for our ]>re^yent work, viz., the elimination of 
the doubtful elements by a criticism progiessively 
incisive. 

An advantage of a much higher kind, moreover, 

grew out of this conscientious register of all the 
extant sketches and stiulies. It offered the possi- 
bility of tracing the growth of a number of the 
most important compositions from the very begin- 
ning, and of seeing the spiritual meaning gradually 
unfold with the outward progress of the work. With 
fresh wonder do we now look into the w^oilf-shop of 
the master. His compositions tell their o^vn story, 
and Yasari's accounts are to be tested from a new 
side. This is the aim of my own work, whose 
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achievement would have been Impossible without 
Ruland's catalogue, and the help he kindly af- 
forded me by his photoi^raphs. 

It may now be permittLil me to relate how I was 
myself Urst led to Kaphael. 

Four of Raphael's Madonnas were familiar to my 
childish eyes. In my father's room hung Miiller's 
engraving of the Dresden Madonna, for which he 
ha<l been one of the original subscribers ; in my 
mother's the Belle Jardiniere, by Desnoyers; the 
Virgin in the Green Fields, by Agricola, and the 
Madonna della Sedia, also by Desnoyers. I looked 
upon these pictures as something without which the 
world (within the narrow horizon encompassing me) 
would be inconceivable, and so deeply are they im- 
printed on my mind that, if one of them is men- 
tioned, not the painted original but the engraving 
rises vividly before me. 1 recall the bewilderment 
into which I was thrown by my fii'st glance at the 
Dresden Madonna. Somethiug wholly dear and 
familiar suddenly came upon me in a new gpiise, 
and had I been asked my opinion, at the moment I 
should have given the engraving the preference, for 
I knew every hatching in it, and could not imagine 
the picture without the cross lines. 

When I entunerate the engravings from Raphael's 
pictures which were to he found in the houses of 
our friends, I may be said to have grown up in the 
sight of all his works, without havinpr the idea 
once enter my mind of arranging them in historical 
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Older, or indeed of considering them as one life-work. 
I never heard Raphael diflcussed, although I had 

been tanght to look upon these works as llie highest 
atiiieveiuent of art. As for the pictures by his hand 
and those ascribed to him in the Berlin Museum, 
they did not awaken in me any special sympathy. 

The incentive to a different view of things was 
first given by the publication of Grnbul's Artists' Let- 
ters, Kiinstlerl)riefen" in Berlin. Tliis book created 
an interest in the study of modern art. Here the 
personal relation of the authors to their works was 
made evident. Men read how the great artists had 
thought, how tiiey had spent their lives, and how the 
works themselves proclaimed the men. Michael 
Angelo and Baphael became tangi])lc personalities. 
At the same time Gubul explained how one could 
take up the study of these matters independently. 
The books from which he quoted were in the Royal 
Library. I installed myself in the remotest corner 
of the upper story of the great building, and did not 
rest until I had made myself at home in the entire 
literature. To this the Cabinet of £ngravings fur- 
nished the necessary supplement. After having ab- 
sorbed all that was attainable in Berlin, and before 
seeing Italy, I wrote an essay upon Raphael and 
Michael Angelo by way of a discussion of the 
artists'-letters." In the same year I went for the 
first time to Rome. 

It was toward the end of May, 1857. Never 
again was I to see Rome as I then saw it. The city 
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UJider papal regime, still wholly absorbed iu itself, 
no railroad trespassing on its sacred territory, 
seemed to He in stillness of thought, adeep in the 
sunshine, or, as if at anchor on a waveless sea. One 
felt it miglit have been so forever, and so forever 
must remain. The hot streets, alive only in the 
evenings, were deserted, as, in the slight shade af- 
forded by the houses, I wended my way morning 
after morning to the Vatican, mounted its endless 
stairs, and wandered through the long corridors, 
whose cool walls exhaled a sweet breath from the 
orange blossoms in the pope's gardens, the fragrance 
of which, in recollection, often seems to surround me 
still. Many a day I met no soul upon the way 
through the whole palace. The custodian was at- 
tracted by a far-echoing beii to the door by which 
he let me in and out again. T passed a long period 
of time there, and in the equally deserted Farnesina, 
slowly familiarizing myself sufficiently with BaphaePs 
works to comprehend, at last, what I was seeing. 
This knowledge is not to be hastily attained. By 
night, when again in my room near the Capitol, I 
tried to write down what I had seen during the day. 
I thought the pictures, in every outline and shade, 
were stamped upon my mintl, but in attt'ini)ting to 
describe them accurately, was at first astounded to 
find how little of them actually remained. 

At that time, beyond these impressions, I had 
nothing. None of the sketches were known to me ; 
GUI* literature had scarcely concerned itself with Kaph- 
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aeL There was no one with whom I could discuss 
tiie works, for my aoquaintanoes were devoted to 
archeology, and Cornelius expressed himself only in 

geiuTiilitii'S. 

liaphael and Mieliael Angelo seemed to me as one 
aiid the same productive force embodied in two per- 
sons, who were to each other relatively as the spring 
to the summer. What other pictures Home con- 
tained (I'hiefly of the Bolognese school) were as 
nothing in comparison : only the antique sculptures 
seemed conceived in the same spirit. These I sought 
to master, as they stood, ranged in countless nnm- 
hers throughout the solitary halls of the Vatican, 
with the assistance of Brunn, from whom, ever since 
those days of early friendship, I have continued 
to learn a great deal. Brimn conceives the entire 
history of art, quite in the sense of the German- 
Roman school of former days* He thinks it impos- 
sible to understand the unfolding of ancient art 
without knowing the development of the modern from 
the Trecento to the Cinquecento ; while to me it 
seems equally impossible to have any real knowledge 
of modem art without that of the antique. 

In my biography of Michael Angelo I gave to 
Raphael as much room as his character and works 
in my opinion deserved when compared with those 
of the great Florentine. He did not live out tha 
full measure of a human life ; did not, like him, ex- 
perience all its yicissitndes. Manifold attempts have 
been made to fuiiiish what we call to-day A Life 
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of Raphael'' Snch a life will never be wnttra* 
' Raphael, as an arfcist, wandered over ihe earth 
with something of the form and step of a spirit, 
leaving" no footprints behind. In the "Life of 
Goethe," I tried to show that one of the distinctions 
between Schiller and Groeihe was, that a knowledge 
of the events of Goethe's life was indispensable to 
an understanding of his works, while in the case of 
Schiller, however stormy his existence may have 
" been in reality, as a poet he was wholly independent 
of these vicissitudes. Fate might have led him in 
entirely different paUis on earth, but his creations 
would have been the same, for his spirit dwelt 
above the world, and in those higher realms his 
poems had their birth. This is equally true of Kaph- 
ael, and my fint acquaintance with him led me to 
suspect this parallel, which time has convinced me 
is a reality. If, instead of the few remaining letters 
we had an extensive correspondence by Kaphael's 
hand it would, nevertheless, betray little. Raphael 
is one of those who aspire to belong to themselves in 
order to give form to what fills their imagination. 
Four simple statements exhaust the story of his life: 
he lived, he loved, he worked, he died young. 
Michael Angelo, like Goethe, took firm hold of life 
in all its varied relations. He has left behind deep 
traces of his efforts and influence, as a man, in mul- 
tifarious directions. Of Raphael one can only say 
that his works exhibit a steacliiy progressive natuie. 
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A oeitam impersonal element belongs to them as to 
the works of the ancient sculptors. ProTidence has 

given him such a high position that his creations, in 
their perfect iovm^ may abnost be reckoned among 
the spontaneous growths of his age, or as if they had 
sprang up without a fostering hand. Let ns read 
what Gelio Calcagnini, in the offc-quoted letter to 
Jacob Ziegler, said during E iphaers lifetime of his 
character. He writes : " Raphael is very rich and 
stands in high favor with the pope ; he has the best 
heart in the world, and is at the same time endowed 
witli extraordinary intellectual gifts. Among paint- 
ers, he is perhaps the first, excellent alike in theory 
and practice. As architect, so inventive and inde- 
fatigable that he has gone on sucxsessfully planning 
and executing where the men of genius before him 
had despaired. Yitruyius he not only explains^ but 
is able with most convincing arguments to attack or 
defend him, and all in such an amiable way that even 
when he makes the attack it is never done with harsh- 
ness. He is the chief architect of St* Peter's. Yet 
on this I will not enlarge, but speak of the marvel- 
lous task with which he is now occupied, which will 
appear incredible to posterity. 

Old Rome, iu its old form, its old beauty and 
extent, he has in great part restored, to show us 
what it once was. On the heights and in the lowest 
parts of the city he has searched out the old founda- 
tions, has brought the testimony of ancient writers 
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to bear on eveiything problematical, and so as- 
tounded the pope and the people of Rome that they 

look upon him as a superior being, sent from heaven 
to restore the Eternal City to her ancient majesty. 
With all this not a trace of haughtiness has crept 
in; his ai&biUty towiurd his feUowmon seems enly 
to have increased ; to any one who can further his 
untkr taking lie lends a Nv illing ear, and no one so 
cheerfully allows his statements to be questioned 
and discussed ; his supreme enjoyment seems to be 
to teach and be taught by others." This character- 
ization, drawn from intimate knowledge, supple- 
ments the sketch of him by Giovio. The latter de- 
scribes Raphael in his intercourse with ])i inces and 
aristocrats, — here we see him as a learned man 
among his peers, if one can speak of his peers. 
But it seems to me as if this report, wholly confined 
to generalities as it is, yet includes more details than 
we need to-day. The Raphael whom we feel in his 
pictures does not in my eyes gain any great reality 
from partial descriptions like tibese. Our Baphael 
has outgrown the conditions of life which existed 
at that time in Bome. What care we for the 
amazement of Leo X. and the Romans of 1517, 
when Caicagnini may have written? From his 
position as court painter and court architect of the 
Vatican, Baphael has developed in four centuries 
into one of the mighty beings whose length of life 
is now counted by centuries. Perhaps mankind will 
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yet some day lose all interest in the personal expe* 
riences even of Goethe and Michael Angelo, and 

oiH'upy themselves only with their Lest works. The 
essential iuihience of such men on humanity imist 
sooner or later become the sole measure of their 
genins. 

As regards Raphael, I say to myself, Katnre 
needed sneh a phenomenon for her creatiTe aims. 

Nature is neither parsimonious nor wasteful, she pro- 
duees what the world needs. For the development 
of modem nations, Raphael's pictures were indis- 
pensable; a man lovely and amiable, whose term 
of life was short, was elected to create tiiem, and 
the Koine of the century of the Reformation chosen 
as his working-place. It almost seems as if Raphael 
were now beginning to fulfil the ideal assigned 
to him. Just consider what infinite pains, labor, 
and expense were involved in Prince Albert's at- 
temj)t to ol)tain the photographs which were to 
make his Raphael collection unique in Europe I 
To-day every one everywhere on earth can pre- 
pare such a collection at a small cost. Eveiy stu- 
dent can learn more about Baphael in one semester 
than the most distinguished connoisseur knew fifty 
years ago. When, as a child, I saw the Sistine 
Madonna in my father's room, the fact of the ex- 
istence of such a picture was known to but a few 
thousands. For a long time the Prince Consort was 
the only person permitted to have a copy pho- 
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tographccl from the Dresden original. Today this 
peerless Madonna is borne and wide in innu- 
merable copies over the whole world. 

A knowledge of Raphael and the possession of 
his works has become an clement of education in 
modern life, which men recognize as something 
indispensable to their highest development. 
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A New Book by W. H. H. Murray. 

DAYLIGHT LAND. The esperieiioe»,iacidents, and adventures, humcMroua 

and otherwise, which befell Judge John Doe, Tourist, of San Francisco; 
Mr. Cci>l).\s Pepperell, Capitalist, of Boston; Colonel Goffe, the Man 
from New Hampshire, and divers others, in their Parlur-Car Excursion over 
Pniiia and Movntaln ; as leoorded and aet forth \ff W. H. H. Murray. 
Siqperblyillaatntadwith ijo cota in varioiis oolnrt by the best artists. 

Coimirrs:<— Intradncdon— The Meeting— A Bica]K£a8t->A Veiy Hopeful 

Man— The Big Nepigon Trout— The Man in the Velveteen Jacket— The 

Capitalist — Camp at Rush I-ake — Big Game — A Strange Midnight Ride 

— ' Banff — Sunday amotig the Mountains — Nameless Mountains — The Great 

Glacier— The Hermit of leaser GUkm — Fish and Fishing In Britidi Colum* 

bla— Vancouver City — Parting at ^^ctoria. 

8vo. 350 pages. Unique paper covers, I2.50; half leather binding, ^3.50. 

Mr. Murray has chosen the north-western side of the continent for the scene 
of this book ; a region of country which is little known by the average reader, 
but which in its scenery, its game, and its vast material and unaeveloped 
resources, supplies the atithor with a subject which las not been trenched upon 

even by the maga/inL"^, and which he has treated in that lively and spirited 
manner for which liu especially gifted. J hc result is a voUunc iv.W of novel 
inforniaticm of the country, hwinorim-j and jiattietic inr-.dents, \ ivui <:lL'--crii)tlons 
of its magnihcent scenery, slirc\sd forecasts of its future wealth and greatness 
wlien developed, iUust railed and embellished with such lavishness and artistic 
elegance as Ins never before been attempted in any similar worlc in tliis conn- 
toTN 

ADIRONDACK TALES. By W. U. H. Murkay. lUustiated. lamo. 

300 pages. 1^1.25. 

Contadning John Norlon'sCluistnMS— Henry Herbert's Thanksgiving — A 

Strange Visitor — Lost in the Woods — A Jolly Camp — Was it Suicide.' — 

The Gambler's Death — Hie Old P.cggar's Dog — The Ball — Who was he? 

Short stories in Mr. Murray's best vein — humorous; pathetic; full of the 
spirit of the woods. 

HOW DEACON TUBMAN AND PARSON WHITNEY KEPT 
NEW YEARSy and other Stories. By W. H. H. Mvrrav. ifimo. 
Illustrated. $1.2$. 

A HEART REGAINED. By Carmen Svlva (Queen of Koumauia). 

Translated by Mary A. MiTCMBLL. Fcap. 8vo. Clotii. |i.o(k 

A channing story by this talented authoress, told in her vivid, picturesilue 
manner, and showing how patient waiting attains to ultimate reward. 

Cupples arid Huni, ^^^Hiu/crs, BOSTON, 

Ltbrtuy AgtnU, 
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JOHN BROWN. I5y Hermann Von Holst. author of "Constitutional 
History uf the United States,*' &c., together wiiii au introduction and appen- 
dix by Frank P. Stbarns, a poem by Mr. Wason, and a letter describing 
John Brown's grave. Illustrated. z6iiio»|^lt top. jli.50. 

This book, the author of which is so well known by his " Constitutional His- 
tory," and by his bine^aphy of John C. Calhoun, cannot fail to be of interest to 
all students of Anuric.in histniy, wl-.u :ii i]irrri.Uu .1 calm, impartial criticism ol 

a inan and an episode which have been universally and powerfully discussed. 



MARGARET; and THE SINGER'S STORY. By Eff» Douglass 



PuTNA^f. P.iintily botuid in wldte» stan^ied in gold and color, gilt 

edges. i6mo. ^1.25. 

A collection of charming poems, many of which are familiar through the 
medium of the magazines and newspaper press, wiili some more ambitious 
nights, amply fulfilUiag the promise of the shorter efforts. Tender and pastoral, 
breathing tho simple atmosphere of the fields and woods. 



AROUND THE GOLDEN DEEP- A Romance of the Sierras. 

By A. P. Rkeukk. 500 pages. i2mo. Cloth. $i.y>. 

A novel of incident and advonture, depicting with a strong hand the virile life 
of the mine that gives its name to the storyi and contrasting it with the more 
refined touchas of aodety in the larger cities ; wdl written and interesting. 



SIGNOR I By Salvatokb Fauna. Translated by the Baroness Langk- 

NAU. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

A dainty story by an Italian author, recalling in the uniaue handling of its 
incidents, and in ua development of its plot, the delicate amna of " Auriorie 
Daw." 



MIDNIGHT SUNBEAMS. OR BITS OF TRAVEL THROUGH 

THE LAND OF THE NORSEMAN. By Edwin Com idc.k Kim- 



iiAi.t.. On fine paper, foolscap 8vo, tastefully and strongly l>ound, with 

vignette. Cloth. $i.2S' 
Pronounced by Scandinavians to be accurate in its facts and descriDtions, 
and of great inteiest to all who intend to travel in or have come from Norway 
or Sweden. 



WOODNOTES IN THE GLOAMING. Poems and Translations by 
Marv Morgan. Square i6mo. Cloth, full gilt. $1.2$. 

A collection of poems and sonnets show ing great talent, and valuable transla- 
tions from Gautier, Heine, Uhland, .Sully-l'rudhomme, Gottschalk, Michael 
Angelo, and others. Also prose tranblations from the German, edited and 
pre&ccd by Max MtUler. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Pmiowr nKK and Seer. An Estimate 
of his Lluuacter and Ucuius. I>y A. Bkonson Alcutt. 
lynk ^'fy - m ts Mtdotktr ilhttlraiiom. Foolscap octavo. Gilt top. %t.^ 
Otif hviiilrcd lofit's 71'/// /r f<riuted on Inri^cr nnd fnwr /.f/rr, Sto^ suital'le 
/or the iHiertwn of extra iiluUratious. Bound in Aox/'un;// , gilt top. J^'ru e 
to Su/'uribcrs, $3.00. 

A Uook about Emerson, written by tlie one man who stood nearest tu him of 
all men. It is an origiaaf and vital contribution to Mmertottut; like a portrait 
of one of the old masters painted by Ms own brush. [/» Press, 

HERMAN GRIMM'S WORKS. 

THE LIFE OF RAPHAEL as shown in his prindiwl works. From the 

Carman of Hbkman Grimm. author of "Hie Life of Michael Angclo,** 
etc. li'tth froutisfiiece, n/ter Brnun^ 0/ the receuHy discovered portrait^ 
oiitii>:cd ly Rtiphael in chalk. Cr. Svo. Clolh. ?2.oo. [Nearly rcitdy 

ESSAYS ON LITERATURE. From tlie German of Herman Gkimm, 
uniform with " The Life of Raphael." JVSw and tidarged edUimtf care- 
ftdfy €»rr$cUd, Cr. Svo. Cloth. #3.00. 



BY JAMES //. STARK. 

ANTIQUE VIEWS OF YE TOWNE OF BOSTON. By Jambs H. 
Stark, Assisted by Dr. Samuel A. GRBSMt Ex-Mayor of Boston, Libra- 
rian of the Massadiuaetts Historical Sodety} John Ward Dkan, Libra- 
rian of the New England Historic Genealogical Society; and Judge 
Mei i-kn' Chamberlain', of the Public Library. Ati exicmive and exhnusi- 
ive tvork in Sj8 pages. Large quarto. Illustrated with nearly 200 J'ttll 
site reprsdHctiuu nf mil iuawn mr* mi^, eU /ritUst eic. ivef, 

BERMUDA GUIDE* A description of eveiything on or about the Ber^ 
muda I^l.infls, concerning which the visitor or resident may desire informa- 
tion, including its history, inhabitants, climate, agriculture, geology, 
government, military and naval estabfishments. By Jambs H. Stark. 
With Maps, Engravings and 16 photo-inrints. t vol. i3mo» doth^ 
»57PP. 

PAUL REVERE: Historical and L«gendaiy. By Elbridgb H. Goss. 
With reproductions of many of Revere's cngmvings, etc. jlm^ss , 

A DIRECTORY OF THE CHARITABLE AND BENEFICENT 
ORGANIZATIONS OF BOSTON, ETC. Prepared for the Asso- 
ciated Charities. I vol., 196 pp. t6mo. Glolhyj^i.oa 

J'tdliiAsrs, 

Cupples and Hurd, s^&rs, BOSTON, 
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PROF. CLARK MURRAV'S WORK'S. 

SOLOMON MAIMON: An Autobiography. Translated from ihe Ger- 

' man, with Additions and Notes, by Prof. J. Clark Murray, i vol. 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7,01 pp. $2.00. 

A life which formt MM «/ the mogt exiramrdimay hwgrapkin m ike kUter^f 
ef literature. 

The London Spectator txyt'. "Dr. Clark Murray has liad the rare food 

fortune of first presenting: this singularly vivid book in an English translation 
as pure and lively as it it were an original, and an original by a classic 
English writer. 

George Eliot, in " Daniel Deronda," mentions it as " that wonderful bit of 
autobiography— tho life of the Polish Jew, Solomon Ifolmon"; and Mtlman, 
in his *VHistafy of the Jews,** refen to it as a cnrioos and tare book. 

HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. J. Cuakk Murray, 
I.L D., Professor of Mental and Moral riiilosophy, M'Gill College, 
Montreal. Cr. 8vo. 2il editiou^ enlarged and im^eved, $i'7S» 

Clearly and simuly written, with illustrations SO well chosen that the dullest 
student can scarcely fail to take an interest in the snfaject. 

ADOPTED FOR USE IN COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND. ENGLAND, 

CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Prof. Murray^! good fortuue in brmging to light the Maimon Afemoirs** 
tegetJier with the increasing popularity 0/ his '^Handbook 0/ Psychology" lias 
attracted the eUtention of the iniellectHal worldi jFivitig hint a /eeUiett 
with the leatUn 0/ thought 0/ the preserU age. Nit writings are at once 
erigiml and emguiive. 



AALESUND TO TETUAN. By Chas. R. Corninu a Volume of 

Travel, ismo. 406 pp. Cloth. I3.00. {Ready M Se/Uemier, 

Taiu.f. of Contents. — Portsmouth — I -Ie < f Wight — Channel Islands — 
Norniandv — Nice — Monte Carlo — Genoa — Naples and its Environments — 
Rome — Verona — Venice — Norway — Sweden — St. Petci-sburg — Moscow — 
Warsaw — Iterlin — U p the Rhine — Barcelona — Valencia — Seville — Cadis 
—Morocco— Gibraltar— Granada — Madrid and the Royal Wedding— Bull 
Fights — Escorial — Biarritz — Bordeaux — Paris. 



TAPPY'S CHICKS: or, Links Between Nature and Human Nature. 
By Mrs. CborcbCupplb&. Illustrated. i6mo. Qloth. ^1.25. 

The tenderness andhunor of this volume are simply ex^islte.— P, 
tyhi/^. 

The title is altogether too insignificant for so delightful and valuable a work. 

— Spectator (London). 

It is not merely a work of talent, but has repealed strokes of undeniable 
genius. — Geerge MaedemUd^ (/« preparaiioH, 

CuppU% and Hurd, ^Si^^ers, BOSTON. 

Ltorary Agents^ 
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THOMAS CARLYLE'S COUNSELS TO A LITERARY ASPI- 

RANT (a Hitherto Unpublished Letter of 1842), and What Came of 
n»em. With a brief estimito (»f the man. By Jambs Hutchinson Stir> 

i.ist;, LL. D. t2mo, boards, 51 eeuts. 

Gives a -side of the rugged old Scottiunan which will be new to most readers. 
It shows that he was not always gruff and bearish, and that lie could at times 
think of somebody besides himself. TA^ UtUr is one which every young man 
wk0 hat m lituUi^ Uwardt lUtTMry workwUl rwdtmd^vmdir Mwr. 



SOCIAL LIFE AND LITERATURE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

i6in<i, cloth, white paper lal>els, g^ilt top. ^i.oo. 

By a WL-r.-known iituriiteur. It will take a liigh place among the literature 
treating < >f the period. A qmint and ddishtfal book, ezqoiritely i«inted in the 
Pickering style. 



CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Matthew 
Arnold. And Other Essays concerning America. i6mo, uinque paper 
btjards. 75 cents. Cloth, uncut, $1.25. The cloth bindms maUhes tka 
uniform tdHim of kit eoUededwerks, 
Comprisc-s thf criiic il l .ivs, which created so much discussion, namely, 
" General Grant, an Estimate.*' "A Word about America/' "A Word more 
about Anwrica,*' and "Civilisation in the United States." 
*•* This oidlectimi gathers in the gnat ciitic's Am/ contributions to literature. 



LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. From the German of Prof. Bernard. 

Translated by Fa. Arnold. Findy Illustiated. Small 4to> Cloth. 

An admirable collection of the popular historical tnuUtionB of the Rhine* told 
with taste and picturesque simplicity. [fn/reis. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF PUSHKIN. 

Translated, with Critical Notes and a Bibliography. By Ivan Panik, 
author of " Thoughts." Foolscap 8vo. Unique binding. $2,00. 

Tlie first published translation by the brilliant young Russian, Ivan Panin, 
whose lectures in Boston on ihe literature of Rusna, diurlngthe antumn of last 

year, attracted crowded liuuses. 



WIT, WISDOM, AND PATHOS, fr«iiti»P«»c of Hsinrich Hbinb, 
with a few pieces from the " Book of Songs." Selected and translated by 
J. S . i r.RAss. Suamd editim, (kgrmgkfy rtpiud, Cr. Svo, 338 pp. 

Clutl'., $2.00 

"A treasure of almost priceless thought and criticism."— C«ir/««/tfrafy 
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